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The Railroad and the Ship are both necessary to their one work—the work 
of transporting freight and passengers between all distant points. 

If this work is to be done with all possible saving of time, labor and expense, 
a third partner, however, is equally necessary. That third partner is the 
Inclined Elevator. 

The Inclined Elevator starts where the other two stop. It saves on the 
heaviest expense of modern freight transportation, the expense that accu- 
mulates in moving the freight from car or ship to freight house, or from 
floor to floor within the freight house. It saves so much that it pays its 
cost many times over every year. 

We ask the privilege of showing you, with facts and figures based on actual 
installations, what the Otis Inclined Elevator can save you. May we have 
that opportunity NOW ? 


Include this in your TODAY’S mail—a request 
for the Otis Inclined Elevator Booklet to the 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth St., New York 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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if she carries Wells Fargo Travelers Checks. No need for worry about the safety or 
availability of her funds—she will get about all right. The hotels, shops-and stores, as 
well as our 1,000 California offices, will honor her checks promptly. 

Then too—while at the San Francisco and San Diego Expositions she has the ad- 
vantages of Wells Fargo’s comfortable rest and writing pavilions. 

Are your folks starting their vacation? They will escape much travel-worry by carrying 


Wells Fargo Travelers Checks 
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DON’T MULTILATE THEM 

It is with a shiver that we receive, every now 
and then, a page torn from the Traffic World 
bearing a penciled request for more ‘information in 
regard to some item thereon. This shock is not 
altogether caused by the fear that some day we 
shall be asked to replace this mutilated number of 
the magazine and shall be unable to comply with 
the request, but is due largely to genuine regret that 
anyone should destroy valuable property. Of course, 
when you subscribe for the Traffic World, you own 
every copy you get and may do as you please with it. 
For that matter, the more copies that are destroyed 
the more chances we have to sell extra copies and 
thus increase our revenue. But subscribers ought 
to realize that in this magazine they have not only 
a medium in which are chronieled the passing 
events in traffic for their weekly perusal, but a val- 
uable reference work, the value of which, from this 
point of view, increases, like that of wine, with age. 
There could be nothing of more value to the traffic 
man than a library of bound volumes of the Traffic 
World, with no numbers missing. 


CREATING NEW TRAFFIC 

There is opportunity for another revenue pro- 
ducing department on every important railroad in 
the country. It is a department, the need of which 
has not been entirely overlooked, but whose func- 
tion has, when exercised at all, been combined with 
that of some other department or inefficiently and 
spasmodically performed without apparent realiza- 
tion of possibilities. We refer to the work of creat- 
ing traffic. What we have had to say heretofore 
on this subject has gone more to the general propo- 
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sition, which is usually taken for granted. What 
railroads have heretofore done has been along lines 
of colonization or similar projects for creating or 
increasing the volume of commodities to be trans- 
ported, either by enlarging the product itself or by 
increasing the number of persons to consume it. 


Now and then there have been intensive efforts at 
creating new business, as when, after the parcel 
post went into effect, together with lower express 
rates, the traffic getters in the employ of the ex- 
press companies were told to get busy. It seemed 
to be a choice between getting new business and 
going out of business. As one of the developments 


.of this necessary campaign for new business, the 


Wells Fargo Express Company started a long-haul 
traffic out of California, selecting the city of Fresno, 
in the heart of the raisin country, as a point of 
origin for new business. It began, in an experi- 
mental way, sending packages of raisins to con- 
sumers in other states. Last year it got 80,000 
packages from this new traffic and this year the busi- 
ness may amount to 125,000 packages. It has also 
men who go through the country arranging with 
farmers for the packing and shipping of such com- 
modities as lettuce. All: this is intensive traffic 
development and it is not confined to this express 
company. Still it does not illustrate the full possi- 
bilities of what we mean. ; 
Perhaps, to change the kind of fruit, the apple 
can be best used as an illustration. It is common 
knowledge that in many sections of the country 
applies lie rotting on the ground in the farmer’s 
orchard, while people in the city pay fancy prices 
for the fruit. The farmers no longer try to raise 
apples, they take no care of their trees, and the 
orchards are falling into decay. The reason for this 
is generally and in most localities supposed to be 
the action of commission men, who keep down the 
supply of apples on the market that they may keep 
the price up and better handle the situation. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that there is a large 
production of apples that never finds the market 
that exists, and that this production must of neces- 
sity, under the given state of affairs, grow less and 
less from year to year. If apples were a crop for 
which there was a demand that could be filled by 
the railroads merely inducing the farmers to pro- 
duce, the railroads would probably be at work, at 
least some of them would be at work some of the 
time in the spasmodic way in which they go about 
this kind of traffic development. But the case of 
the apples demands still a different kind of effort. 
It involves the necessity for finding a market—or 
more specifically a market place—at which the ap- 
ples may be sold. Given that place, the farmers 
will continue to grow the fruit and be glad to ship 
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it. Perhaps, in such a work, the railroad would 
incur the enmity of the commission man, who is a 
large shipper himself and whose business is worth 
much to the carriers. That is indeed one of the 
business problems to be solved, but it must be 
solved from the point of view of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, which, in this instance, 
probably also would mean the greatest revenue to 
the railroads. Besides, if all the railroads pursued 
the same policy, the commission man would have 
no one in particular at whom to be angry and would 
continue to do business with the road or roads that 
best met his needs. 


It may be said that building and operating mar-, 


ket places is not the business of a railroad. It is 
not now, but it might well be. Anything is one’s 
business that he cares to make a part of it, when 
he sees that he may honestly increase his revenue 
thereby. And providing a market for apples, for 
that matter, is no farther cry than inducing settlers 
to take up land that is not producing. It is simply 
tackling the problem at the other end. Besides, it 
would not be necessary for the railroads to build or 
operate the market places any more than it would 
be for them to grow the apples. They need only act 
to bring producer and middleman together. 


So, we say, there is not only the opportunity but 
the need for another department of the railroad 
which, call it what you may, would be a traffic 
creating department. It would embrace all the 
various efforts now being made to create traffic, to- 
gether with the new ones suggested and others that 
will occur to the right kind of mind intent on the 
problem. It would be in charge of a man, not neces- 
sarily versed in railroad technicalities, either of 
traffic or of operation, but who would have imagi- 
nation to enable him to see the possibilities of crea- 
tive traffic development along widely varying lines, 
and the business experience and judgment to work 
out his ideas to the financial benefit of his road— 
and incidentally the good of the community. 


Though the railroads could not, of course, be ex- 
pected to take up such a line of work from altruistic 
motives, this incidental good of the community is 
not the least of the benefits that would result from 
an effort such as we have pointed out, wisely and 
consistently prosecuted. It would be an attack on 
a problem that efficient Germany has already done 
much to solve—that of proper co-ordination be- 
tween producer and consumer. We recall that 
David Lubin, permanent delegate of the United 
States to the International Institution of Agricul- 
ture in Rome, has said that the difficulty in mar- 
keting farm products seriously affects the welfare of 
the nation through its effect on the farmers. And 
in a recent newspaper interview he told how the 
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German empire, through its national agricultural 
council, supervises and directs the economic distri- 
bution of the products of the soil.. Through that 
agency it has introduced standardized packing, 
scientific use of the parcel post, and the employment 
of the local produce exchanges. Through its 
branches it keeps farmers in every part of Germany 
informed as to their market. Though the German 
government is not opposed to trusts, as such, and 
even fosters them when a commercial advantage is 
to be obtained over some other nation, it thus makes 
impossible a trust in farm products. 





WESTERN ADVANCED RATES 





The western railroads, it is believed, will receive 
an addition to their revenues, by reason of the Com- 
mission’s decision in I. and S. No. 555, of not more 
than $1,600,000. The decision was given out August 11 
and is printed in full elsewhere in this issue. Advances 
proposed by the tariffs, covering ten commodities, sus- 
pended by that order, if allowed, would have produced 
additional revenue amounting, so the Commission esti- 
mates, to $7,604,000, or less than two per cent, on thie 
operating revenue of $614,000,000. The advances allowed, 
it is estimated, will amount to about one-fourth of one 
per cent. It is a disappointment to the carriers. Advances 
proposed in other phases of the case not yet disposed of, 
the report says. would bring the total of increases asked 
to $10,000,000. 

As to the reasons of the Commission in holding 
that the railroads had not justified the advances, the 
most prominent facts are these: 1. That as to the com- 
modities in question, the Commission, within the last 
two years, has made decisions on formal complaints. 
In them it condemned existing rates as unreasonable 
and ordered them to be lowered. The carriers, in 
many instances, in the tariffs that were suspended in 
I. and §S. No. 555, proposed that the rates be prac- 
tically put back to where they were before the con- 
demnation was visited upon them. 

2. That if the advances had been allowed, the 
spread between state and interstate rates would be 
widened. The Commission’s report says that it may be 
true that in a number of cases decided by it, that dis- 
crepancy was ignored, but in the Shreveport and St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange cases, that fact was 
brought directly into issue and note was taken of the 
discrepancy. The Commission said that to widen the 
spread would be to increase the burden on interstate 
and reduce that on state commerce, thereby reversing 
the rule laid down in the Shreveport case. 

3. The increases in maintenance charges and the 
consequent narrowing of the space between operating 
revenue and operating expense, it is pointed out, has 
been brought about largely by the fact that the roads 
have been passing through a transition period, replac- 
ing rails that are not worn out, with heavier ones, buy- 
ing engines that will be sufficient, probably, to haul the 
tonnage during the next ten years. 

In disposing of the different proposals, the report, 
which is carried under the non-informative designation 
“By the Commission,” in every instance cites decisions 
made by the Commission, within the last few years, 


(Continued to page 410) 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 

Panama Canal Competition.—Whose 
canal is it, anyhow?” asked a well- 
known traffic man in discussing the 
questions raised by the reduction of 
rates on salmon and canned goods 
from the Pacific coast to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the protest of the 
American-Hawaiian, Grace & Co. and 
Luckenback steamship lines against 
the grant of a fourth section order to 
the Southern Pacific to make big re- 
ductions from Atlantic to Pacific coast points. One of 
his answers is that the Pacific coast people appear to 
think it is theirs, while the steamship lines seem to think 
it was constructed for their benefit. That is the answer 
he thinks is to be drawn from the tariffs, protests and 
fourth section applications, all of which grow out of the 
competition that has been set up between the steamship 
and railroad lines for transcontinental business. It is 
understood that R. H. Countiss is working on a tariff, for 
all the lines represented by his organization, the object 
of which is to enable them all to get into the scramble, 
although they are said to be opposed to what the S. P. 
has done. None of the rail carriers seems to care a 
picayune for that part of the law which says, in effect. 
that rates once lowered to meet water competition may 
not be restored until a reason for the restoration, other 
than the disappearance of the water line competition, can 
be shown. They are all apparently willing to take the 
risk of putting down the rates to a point which must be 
unremunerative, it is argued, if the record they made 
in the fourth section applications disposed of by Fourth 
Section Order No. 124, is to be regarded as accurate. In 
connection with the query as to who owns the canal, occurs 
this question: ‘‘Why should the public care even if coast- 
to-coast ships are driven off the canal, if the rates neces- 
sary to do that are kept in force by the terms of the law?” 
They get the benefit of the waterway, even if it is not 
operated, except for military purposes. 








The Salmon and Vegetable Rates.—Western shippers 
and western railroads, according to newspapers and peri- 
odicals from that part of the country, are berating the 
Commission, saying that it is merely an obstruction, and 
so forth, because it suspended the tariffs reducing the rates 
on salmon and canned vegetables from the Pacific coast 
to parts of group C, composed of western Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Natchez and Vicksburg, in Mississippi, and parts 
of Alabama. <A Seattle publication suggested, among 
other things, that Congress itself make an investigation 
to determine whether the Commission was not more of a 
hurt than a help to business. The reason for the sus- 
pension has been generally overlooked. It is that the 
tariffs, as published, provided for a flagrant disregard of 
the long-and-short-haul clause by providing rates for Bir- 
mingham and other Alabama points, lower than rates to 
the points in Mississippi nearer the Pacific coast, without 
even so much as “by your leave.” When the western 
shippers and carriers explained the situation to the Com- 
mission, that body revoked part of its suspension order 
so that lower rates that would not be in violation of the 
iong-and-short-haul rule could go into effect. If the ex- 
olanation had been made a part of the correspondence 
sent to the Commission with the tariffs, the chances are 
that the violations of. the long-and-short-haul rule would 
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have been pointed out, and they could have been removed 
by the carriers themselves. The Commission, in suspend- 
ing the tariffs, was acting on suggestions from Mississippi 
merchants who believe they have as much right to do 
busimess as men on the Pacific coast engaged in the same 
lines of human endeavor. 





Broussard Wants Appointment.—Robert Foligny Brous- 
sard, senator from Louisiana, probably the best-informed 
man in Congress on many phases of railroad regulation, 
author, with Representatives Doremus and Knowland, of 
the section in the Panama Canal act that forbids the own- 
ership or control of water lines by railroads, would like 
to be made a member of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee. He became a senator on March 4. So far 
as known, the Democratic steering committee, of which 
Senator Kern of Indiana is chairman, has not yet as- 
signed Broussard to committees. Some shippers, who 
know about Broussard’s fight for them in the making of 
the Panama Canal act and for the retention of the Com- 
merce Court, are figuring on how they can do something 
to persuade the Democratic steering committee to place 
the Louisiana senator where he can do them the most 
good by assigning work to him in which he can take an 
interest because it is of man’s size. Letters from ship- 
pers and from organizations of shippers, addressed to the 
Democratic caucus, in care of either Senator Kern or 
Senator Clarke of Arkansas, president pro tempore, of 
James Hamilton Lewis, the Democratic whip, would be 
placed before the committee. and before the assembled 
caucus. They would tend to show Broussard’s colleagues 
that while they may think of him only as an advocate of 
a duty on sugar, he is known to them as a man whose 
familiarity with railroad regulation gives him a standing 
with men who don’t know or care anything about the 
sugar fight. 





Federal Reserve Ruling.—Drafts, the payment of which 
is conditioned “on the arrival of the car,” cannot be used 
by banks when they want to rediscount their paper at 
a Federal Reserve bank so as to meet a more than ordi- 
narily heavy demand for cash. Judge Elliott, counsel for 
the Federal Reserve board, has so ruled. His theory is 
that no commercial paper not actually owned by the bank 
seeking rediscount can be used for “hocking” purposes, 
which is all that rediscount is. He points out that the 
arrival of a car containing merchandise is not one of the 
things that inevitably occurs through the operations of 
the laws of nature. It might be burnt up, and then the 
draft would not be collectible. Therefore it is not good 
for use as a pledge that the bank offering it will repay 
the advance of Federal Reserve notes that might be 
issued on it. The fact may not be of any importance to 
shippers who take such drafts to banks and get the money 
in advance of the arrival of the car, but it is conceivable 
that a time will come when it may be a ruling of impor- 
tance, because the tendency now is to have all drafts 
conditioned in that way, so that there will be no payment 
until after the consignee has had an opportunity to exam- 
ine the contents of the car, and decided whether it is 
what he thought he was buying. When most drafts are 
so conditioned, the ruling will be of importance, because 
banks that are well loaned up wiil be averse to advancing 
money on such, because they will not be able to realize 
on them at the rediscount institution. 

A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


1915 WESTERN RATE ADVANCE CASE 


1. & S. NO. 555 (35 I. C. C., 497-681) 
RATE INCREASES IN WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 
TERRITORY. 


Submitted June 26, 1915. Decided July 30, 1915. 


Showing of operating results and financial condition of re- 
spondents considered, and upon the whole record, Held: 

1. Advances on grain and grain products forbidden.—Proposed 
increased carload rates on grain and grain products con- 
sidered as one commodity not justified. 

. Grain product minimum raised from 30,000 to 40,000.—Pro- 
posed increase from 30.000 pounds to 40,000 -—pounds in the 
minimum carload weight of grain products justified. 

3. Advances on live stock not justified —Proposed increased 
ecarload rates on live stock not justified. 

4. Advances on fresh meats and packing house products be- 
tween Missouri River points justified.—Proposed increased 
earload rates on packing house products and fresh meats, 
except as indicated between points on the Missouri River, 
not justified. 

Advances on fertilizer and materials forbidden.—Proposed 
increased carload rates on fertilizer and fertilizer mate- 
rials not justified. 

6. Coal and coke advances, except to South Dakota, allowed.— 
Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal, except as to 
South Dakota points, justified. The rates on coke here 
proposed, which are the same as on coal, justified 

. Rice advances justified.—Proposed increased carload rates 
on brewers’ rice and less-than-carload rates on domestic 
rice justified. 

8. Broomcorn advances forbidden.—Proposed increased carload 

rates on broomcorn not justified. 

9. Import rates and advanced minima from gulf ports allowed. 
—Proposed increased import rates and proposed increases 
in carload minima from gulf ports justified. 

10. Advances on fruits and vegetables allowed.—Proposed in- 
creased carload rates on fruits and vegetables justified. 

11. Hay and straw rates brought up to Class C.—Proposed in- 
creased carload rates on hay and straw, where not in ex- 
cess of Class C, justified. 

12. Cotton piece goods rates left unchanged.—Proposed in- 
creased any-quantity rates on cotton piece goods, and 
proposed increased carload rates from points in Texas, 
not justified. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


In 1910 the railroads in Official Classification terri- 
tory proposed increases in class and commodity rates; 
and likewise in Western Trunk Line Committee, Trans- 
Missouri Freight Bureau and Illinois Freight Committee 
territories there were proposed by the carriers similar 
rate increases, applicable, however, only to commodities. 
In justification of the increases then proposed the car- 
riers alleged that their gross operating revenues, while 
growing, were being progressively trenched upon by 
operating costs; that their net revenues had become 
insufficient, and that they were not earning a fair return 
upon the value of their property. 


After investigation it was held by the Commission 
that the carriers had not substantiated their contentions, 
and the proposed increased rates were required to be 
canceled. 


In 1914 a general increase was again attempted by 
the carriers in Official Classification territory. The 
changes proposed were confined to freight, and the pro- 
ceeding in general involved a 5 per cent increase. After 
investigation certain of the increased rates were per- 
mitted to become effective. The present case may be 
considered in some measure as the counterpart of the 
more recent action of the carriers in Official Classifica- 
tion territory. It involves proposed increases mainly 
in Western Trunk Line Committee territory, Trans- 


bo 


or 


Missouri Freight Bureau territory and Southwestern Tar- 
iff Committee territory. 


The carriers in the present case, however, instead 
of claiming a uniform percentage increase in freight 
rates generally, have singled out particular commodities, 
moving mainly in carloads, and have proposed specified 
increases in the rates thereon. They have at the same 
time suggested changes affecting minimum weights; and 
in related proceedings have proposed increased charges 
for special services, increased rates on a number of mis- 
cellaneous articles, and also increases in interstate pas- 
senger fares. - 


The carriers base their claims to additional revenue 
upon the grounds of their financial needs and the down- 
ward tendency of their net earnings in this western 
region and contend that commodities singled out by them 
to bear the proposed increases are not now carrying 
their equitable part of the costs of transportation. 


Both of these contentions are traversed by the prot- 
estants, comprising both the state commissions of a 
number of the states primarily affected and individual 
shippers. Generally speaking, the protestants contend 
that the financial condition of the carriers does not war- 
rant the proposed increase in revenue; that the last 
fiscal year was abnormal, both in regard to transporta- 
tion and other branches of industry, and that in recent 
years the carriers in large measure have built up their 
properties to a higher standard out of operating rev- 
enues, and have thereby produced a showing which in 
so far as it is unfavorable is in great measure illusory. 
In general, it cannot be said that the protestants in the 
instant case have alleged that conservation of the car- 
riers’ revenues can be effected by the practice of more 
rigid and appropriate economies, but rather that the 
carriers have realized and are realizing the benefit of 
adequate revenues; that their real net revenues have 
been masked by new methods of accounting; that charg- 
ing against income what is asserted to be a proper 
charge to capital and the practice in the past of con- 
ferring valuable concessions upon shareholders of rec- 
ord have resulted in an understatement of the real earn- 
ings of the carriers. 

It was not asserted that the rules of the Commission 
requiring that additions and betterments be charged to 
capital account were being violated nor that the higher 
standards are not justifiable, but rather that the mere 
change from a lower to a higher standard involved in- 
creased operating expenses even under the accounting 
rules of the Commission. Thus, if heavier locomotives 
require an 85-pound rail, it may be necessary to take up 
a 75-pound rail long before it is worn out. The labor of 
making the.change would affect operating expenses. That 
such charges are made and are likely to continue during 
a transition period was admitted by the representatives 
of the railroads. 


The tariffs suspended in this proceeding propose 
increases in carload rates on grain and grain products, 
live stock, fresh meat, packing-house products, hides, 
fertilizer materials, hay, straw, broom corn, bituminous 
coal, coke, fruit, vegetables and brewers’ rice, and ir 
the any-quantity rates on cotton piece goods. Increases 


-are also proposed in certain import and export rates 


through Gulf ports, and it is proposed to increase cer- 
tain carload minima. A more detailed statement of these 
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proposed increases will be given in the discussion relat- 
ing to the several commodities. 

In addition to the increases before us in this pro- 
ceeding the carriers, parties hereto, are proposing other 
increases. Some of these affect interstate passenger 
fares now under suspension in Investigattion and Suspen- 
sion Docket No. 600, while others have to do with 
charges imposed for various special transportation serv- 
ices. Apart from commodities involved in import and 
export tariffs under suspension herein, there are also 
other miscellaneous commodities upon which increases 
have been proposed by tariffs on file and under suspen- 
sion. The increases last mentioned have been sus- 
pended and are under investigation in Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 606. The effort has been made 
to constitute the present investigation essentially one of 
the propriety of increased rates which the carriers seek 
to impose upon a relatively small number of articles of 
heavy movement in the territory affected. 

As the carriers first presented testimony relating to 
the inadequacy of their present revenues, that question 
may properly be considered prior to any consideration 
of the reasonableness of the proposed rates. 

The general region in which the increases are pro- 
posed includes the states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. Indiana, Kentucky and Ala- 
bama are also affected as regards the coal traffic. The 
greater part of the territory involved by the suspended 
tariffs is comprised within well-defined districts subject 
to the jurisdiction of three distinct agencies—the West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee, the Southwestern Tariff 
Committee and the Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau. 

The boundary line of the Western Trunk line ter- 
ritory extends south from Chicago via the Chicago, In- 
diana & Southern to Danville, Ill.; thence via the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois to Tuscola; thence via the IIli- 
nois Central through Mattoon to Effingham; thence west 
by south via the Vandalia to East St. Louis, Ill., and 
St. Louis, Mo. From St. Louis the boundary runs south 
along the west bank of the Mississippi River to the 
eastern point of the common boundary of Missouri and 
Arkansas; thence westward along the southern boundary 
lines of Missouri, Kansas and Colorado to a point .just 
south of Trinidad, Colo.; thence north through Trinidad, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Denver to Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
thence via the Union Pacific to the Wyoming-Nebraska 
state line; thence north along the western boundary lines 
of Nebraska’ and the Dakotas; thence east along the 
northern boundary lines of North Dakota and Minne- 
sota; thence southwest skirting the shore of Lake Su- 
perior; thence east along the northern boundaries of 
Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan: thence 
south along the eastern and southern boundary lines of 
the upper peninsula of Michigan; thence south by the 
eastern boundary of Wisconsin and Illinois to Chicago. 
The central office of the Western Trunk Line Committee 
is at Chicago, III. 


The Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau’s jurisdiction lies 
for the most part within the territory just described, 
and embraces Kansas, Nebraska, eastern Colorado and 
southwestern Missouri south and west of Marshfield and 
Sedalia, Mo.; and also Colorado and Utah common 
points, but not the territory lying between Cheyenne, 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo on the east and 
the Utah common points on the west. This bureau’s 
central office is at Kansas City, Mo. 

The Southwestern Tariff Committee, with central office 
at St. Louis, Mo., exercises general jurisdiction, with cer- 
tain exceptions, over traffic between Texas, Oklahoma. 
— and Louisiana points west of the Mississippi 
iver. 

; The accompanying map will indicate the general re- 
gion involved and the boundaries of the transportation 
territories embraced therein. 

The aggregate additional revenue which would annu: 
ally accrue to the carriers by reason of the proposed in: 
crease in freight rates was originally estimated by them 
at $10,000,000. This estimate, however. apparently in: 
cluded savings that would arise from the elimination of 
certain special transportation services and revenue from 
higher charges collected for such services. As previously 
indicated, these special services have been transferred to 
another docket, and the proposed increase in passenger 
fares is also suspended in another proceeding. - From 
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various estimates of record made by witnesses for the 
protestants and the respondents, and based upon the 
higher figure where the estimates disagreed, the following 
table is compiled as indicating roughly the annual in- 
crease in the carriers’ revenue were the tariffs involved 
in this proceeding allowed to go into effect: 


CAEN, <I OED: IEG 5a x ine on 6408 0:60:04) 0h se wha ap'eric $2, 940,237 
Ree EE, «goo ss ntecge uae: <Ge oo Pa 5. be Soin cede We-s' sehen bess Oe ,500,000 
Packing house products and fresh meats.............. 1560 000 
Se Oe | RERUN 3 on 50 2 aa. yie'sk as Be tie DN Oo M Se ewckeieeaclees-d 175,000 
i OE OP EOE SE re Pen Pere 31,623 
lg REE ye ge ID LE EE 6a b:6/ SA end obs wos e ede S biG a cha be ale 1,226,122 
i SPT Peer TT CE ETO ee ee 134,265 
ME Cb die dbre dd:s. 6 ESS tS GA eRe ose Ote Mamba eA when semaees 42,000 
EE, DOGO, e660 e068 tds. ¢ cr Seweswenbecnroatss neewe udbyes 55,000 

EE 5. sb en iss ee ee Penesaatet echoes kaueee bee eein $7,604,247 


For the 41 roads included in the carriers’ exhibits 
the total freight revenues received in the fiscal year 1914 
were approximately $641,000,000. It appears, therefore, 
that the increases proposed in the present proceeding 
would fall within 2 per cent of the total freight revenue. 
Such additional freight revenue as might accrue from 
tariffs under suspension in Investigation and Suspension 


Map Showing Western Trunk Line, Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau, and 
Southwestern Tariff Committee Territories. 
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Docket No. 606 might possibly bring the total increase 
to 2 per cent of the carriers’ freight revenue for 1914. 
The amount of additional revenue from proposed increases 
in passenger fares is not of record in this case. 

Inasmuch as the work of railroad valuation by the 
Commission has not as yet sufficiently advanced to afford 
definite knowledge of the true value of the railroad prop- 
erties involved in this proceeding. we are confronted at 
the outset with the problem of finding an appropriate 
method, if such there be, which might aid in determining 
the reasonableness and propriety of the proposed increased 
rates. It is hardly necessary to say that the duty of 
determining the justice and reasonableness of rates de- 
volved by law upon the Commission prior to the author- 
ization by Congress of the work of valuation, and that 
the Commission has been obliged to determine this issue 
without having available for its use authoritative valua- 
tions of the carriers’ property. In approaching this prob- 
lem we shall first study variations in the operating ratio 
for recent years. We shall next analyze the investments 
of carriers since 1907 and the concomitant variations in 
the revenue returns. Our accounting rules have been 
in force since that date, and the statements of additions 
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and betterments to property and the contemporaneous 
revenue returns are believed to be substantially accurate. 
We shall thereafter analyze the variations in the carriers’ 
revenues as compared with the book cost of their prop- 
erty, a procedure hitherto employed, but always with 
acknowledgment of the unverified character of the book 
cost in 1907 and the infirmity which its inclusion in sub- 
sequent figures of book cost entails. Next in order will 
come an analysis of such evidence as is of record with 
reference to valuations made by state commissions, by 
the carriers themselves in some instances, and by engi- 
neers who have testified in this case. Finally, before 
undertaking the study of increases proposed on individual 
commodities, we shall scrutinize the evidence bearing 
upon the financial experience of the carriers as regards 
their returns and their credit. 
The Operating Ratio. 


The operating ratio for any year, as that term is 

technically employed in the Commission’s statistics, is 
the ratio of that year’s operating expenses to operating 
revenues. From the standpoint of the railway corpora- 
tion it may be not inappropriate to assimilate taxes and 
rentals to operating expenses, as all are costs which 
must be paid out of gross revenue. In gauging the 
profitableness of the railroad industry, therefore, the in- 
clusion of taxes and rentals along with operating expenses 
may more accurately mirror its situation than the use 
of the operating ratio in the sense above defined. At all 
events, no confusion of thought is involved if in compar- 
ing various operating ratios they are all based upon the 
same method, either excluding or including taxes and 
rentals jn all cases. 
It AS almost a commonplace to say that the operating 
can be used as an index of the relative prosperity 
arriers only after due allowance is made for other 
ctors which might qualify the showing which the oper- 
ating ratio indicates upon its face. The ratio shows the 
number of cents out of each dollar of operating revenue 
which is charged to operating expenses and thus indi- 
rectly the amount treated as net operating revenue. 

An increased operating ratio is compatible with in- 
creased net return upon investment where, without cor- 
responding increase in the carriers’ investment, the gross 
revenues rise and still afford a larger net revenue over 
the contemporaneously increased expenses of operation. 
In the present analysis of the operating ratio, however, 
we proceed without making assumptions as to the amount 
of investment. The subsequent study of the concomitant 
variations as between increments of investment since 
1907 and the increments in net revenues accruing since 
1907 will serve as a check against erroneous deductions 
which might otherwise be drawn from the use of the 
reported book cost. 

Similarly, a number of factors such as unusual ex- 
penses incurred by reason of floods or washouts or occa- 
sioned by the shrinkage of heavy traffic due to strikes 
or the cessation of shipments from industries of large 
output, such as coal mines, might indicate by the rise 
in the operating ratio a depression in the prosperity of 
the carrier, which would be as transient as the causes 
which may for the time being have raised the operating 
ratio. 

Another factor which may easily alter the operating 
ratio is a change in accounting. Should a new method of 
accounting make charges to operation not theretofore cus- 
tomary, such as allowances for depreciation, or more 
generous apportionments for maintenance than were for- 
merly in vogue, the effect might be reflected in an in- 
creased operating ratio. Such an increased ratio would 
in reality mirror not a decline in the carriers’ prosperity, 
but merely an addition to the list of operating expenses. 

This consideration is of particular importance in the 
instant case, where the protestants aver that the Com- 
mission’s accounting rules, established in 1907, and 
changes in the carriers’ practices required thereby have 
been largely responsible for the subsequent rise in the 
carriers’ operating ratio. A careful statistical study of 
this factor has been made, with results indicated in Table 
10, p. 519, infra, where the attempt has been made to 
measure the correction necessary for one of the most 
important changes in accounting rules prescribed in 1907. 

To test the change in the operating ratio of the car- 
riers parties to this case. we have compared for the period 
1901-1914 the data submitted for 41 roads by the carriers’ 
witness Wettling, the data of 13 roads submitted by the 
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protestants’ witness Powell, and for 26 roads selected by 
ourselves. As will be indicated by Table 1, figures for 
the carriers’ group and for the Commission’s group are 
given for each group as a whole, and for the western 
and southwestern divisions thereof. In constituting our 
group of 26 carriers we have excluded the Union Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern on the ground 
that their participation in the increases proposed is slight, 
even though they are technically parties to the case. Ex- 
cept for the three carriers named, our group of 26 roads 
embraces all carriers in the territory affected having 
gross revenues in excess of $5,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1914. In subdividing these carriers as between the South- 
west and the Western Trunk Line and Trans-Missouri 
territories, we have included the Santa Fe and the Rock 
Island in each group because their lines extensively pene- 
trate the entire territory. 

Except for the exclusions just noted, our basis for the 
selection of the 26 carriers which we take as representa- 
tive is the geographical location of their lines and the 
relative magnitude of their gross earnings. Such a selec- 
tion leaves out various minor subsidiary lines whose in- 
clusion, although warranted by the text of suspension 
orders in the instant case, would involve augmented 
statistical labor of compilation, with small likelihood of 
alteration in the tendencies indicated. The carriers in- 
cluded in the various. groups are named in the footnotes 
to Table 1. 

Inspection of this table and the chart following sub- 
stantiates the fact, to which all of the comparisons bear 
witness, that for the roads involved, irrespective of their 
territorial grouping, there has been since 1901 an increase 
in the operating ratio of almost exactly 10 in the ratio. 


TABLE 1.—OPERATING RATIOS BY GROUPS* OF ROADS: 
1901-1914. 
Ratio of operating expenses (including taxes and 
rentals7) to operating revenues. 
Railroad witness, Wettling. 


Protestant 
Forty-one western Group witness, 
and south- I, western Group III, Powell, 13 
Year. western roads. trunk line. southwestern. roads. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Se ete 68.14 66.31 66.20 66.0 
See 68.74 66.03 68.34 65.9 
ae 70.06 67.02 70.16 67.5 
SSR Rees 72.19 69.52 72.64 69.6 
| ee 71.98 69.82 73.49 69.7 
Sere 70.80 69.13 71.60 68.8 
ae 70.98 70.30 69.71 69.7 
eee 75.69 73.40 77.00 73.9 
NS 6 x ireeeumancs 74.07 71.71 73.84 72.4 
Se 75.81 75.32 76.05 71.4 
eee 76.72 75.58 76.89 75.2 
Sea 78.96 75.55 76.86 76.9 
a oe 76.77 74.84 75.66 74.6 
eee 78.81 76.13 78.07 75.8 
Commission’s compilation. 
Western 
Twenty- trunk line and South- 
six roads. trans-Missouri. western. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
RR eae erent eee 68.64 69.16 66.23 
a iiidwddKé oon ee denen ovawles 68.16 66.92 68.05 
iene diatas ochre bemcdonee aia s wale 68.91 67.20 71.31 
ic sar ail Sips! te soos kc Gen oe 71.78 70.55 73.30 
IN ia aii: ath tds uceiaiionga Wide domed 71.62 71.06 73.54 
__,, SE Oar: Cae oe cee ene 69.92 70.10 70.62 
EE er eet re 70.67 70.80 69.57 
I 4k ct ieiade maid kwiea elect xe 76.24 74.88 77.36 
AREA ere aan 74.74 74.05 73.89 
DN ttibkeipekdatekeawecacan ed 76.78 76.80 76.07 
Ee ee ere ere 77.50 77.58 75.76 
| SE RES een 79.64 79.90 77.00 
as o> ar vatcon a ciclesonide 77.64 77.77 76.56 
BER Cpe bGndes kadectcetbucetes 79.45 79.20 78.71 


*For roads included in various groups see list following 
Chart A. 
+Includes net rents for lease of road. 
Cuart A.—O perating ratios, 1901-1914. A, 41 roads (railroad witness); B. 13 roads 
(protestant witness); C, 26 roads (Commission's compilation}. Data from Table 1 
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LISTS OF ROADS INCLUDE'D IN VARIOUS GROUPS FOR 
WHICH RATIOS ARE SHOWN IN TABLE 1. 

Wettling, Group I.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System; 
Chicago & Alton; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapo!is & Omaha; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific System; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; Iowa Central; Missouri Pacific. 

Wettling, Group III.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe System; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific System; International & Great 
Northern; Kansas City Southern System; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas System; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico System; St. Louis & 
San Francisco System; St. Louis Southwestern System; Texas 
& Pacific System. 

Wettling, 41 roads.—Includes the following in addition to 
those mentioned for Groups I and III: Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern; Coiorado & Southern; Fort Worth & Denver City; 
Wichita Valley; Colorado Midland; Denver & Rio Grande; Fort 
Smith & Western; Illinois Central; Louisiana & Arkansas; Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Wisconsin Central; Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas; Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf System; 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass; San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf; St. 
Joseph & Grand Island; Sunset Central Lines; Trinity & Brazos 
—— Texas-Mexican; Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific; Wa- 

ash. 

Powe!l, 13 roads.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago & 
North Western; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago Great Western; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Kansas 
City Southern; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Missouri Pacific; 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; St. Louis Southwestern; 
Texas & Pacific. 

Commission’s compilation, western trunk line and trans- 
Missouri.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; Chicago & Alton; Chicago & North Western; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago Great Western; Chicago. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis; Missouri Pacific; Wabash; Illinois 
Central; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

Commission’s compilation, southwestern.—Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Colorado & South- 
ern; El Paso & Southwestern; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; 
Houston & Texas Central; International & Great Northern; 
Kansas City Southern; Missouri, Kansas & Texas System; St. 
Louis & San Francisco; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; 
St. Louis Southwestern; Texas & Pacific; Galveston, Houston 
& San Antonio. : 

It wi!l be noted that two roads are given in both groups. 
The list covers roads in the territory involved, having total 
operating revenues of over $5,000,000 in 1914, except the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. 

As a rule only the larger subsidiaries formerly making in- 
dependent reports have been included for earlier years. 

In order to provide in the Commission’s compilation above 
a substantially uniform basis for the comparison of operating 
ratios for the period covered by these tables, modifications of 
the returns given in the reports of the various carriers have 
been made, as follows: For the years 1908 to 1914 there were 
added to the operating revenues from rail operations (1) the 
revenues from outside or auxiliary operations; (2) the credit 
balance, if any, in hire of equipment; (3) joint facility rent in- 
come, and (4) miscellaneous rent income. Correspondingly 
there were added to the operating expenses of rail operations 
(1) the expenses of outside or auxiliary operations; (2) the 
debit balance, if any, in hire or equipment: (3) joint facilitv 
rent deductions, and (4) miscellaneous rent deductions. 

For the years 1901 to 1907 there were deducted from both 
gross earnings from operation and operating expenses as re- 
ported the debit balance, if any, for switching charges. Like- 
wise the amount of permanent improvements reported as in- 
a in operating expenses was deducted from operating ex- 
enses. 

The operating ratios used, except where otherwise noted, 
were computed on the basis of the modified revenues and the 
modified expenses thus reached. No adjustment is made in 
Table 1 on account of introduction of depreciation charges, a 
subjgct which is considered in Table 10. 


That there has been an increase in the operating ratio 

f this period is incontestable. The fact is proof pri- 

arily that of every dollar in revenue received the 
amount remaining in the carriers’ hands, after charging 
operating expenses, taxes and rentals, is for the 26 roads 
VV 20.5 cents in 1914 as against 31.3 cents in 

It must be observed that the rise in the ratio be- 
tween 1907 and 1908 is decidedly accentuated, and this 
suggests the necessity for investigating how far the rise 
is attributable to the carriers’ practices under the Com- 
mission’s accounting rules promulgated in 1907. It is 
also worthy of note that since 1910 the operating ratio 
for the majority of roads in the Northwest has not very 
greatly altered. An inspection of Table 31 in the appendix 
is illustrative. 

The changes in the operating ratio are due to varia- 
tions in expenses or in revenues. It is consequently of 
importance to determine the influences which have oper- 
ated, respectively. upon the level of earnings and expenses. 

The subjoined table No. 2, shows from data derived from 
the same sources as those indicated in Table No. 1 the re- 
ceipts per ton-mile and per passenger-mile and the revenues 
and expenses per equated traffic unit for the period 1901- 
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1914. The equated traffic unit is arbitrarily obtained by add- 
ing to the freight ton-miles three times the passenger-miles 
and using the sum as a divisor of the total operating 
expenses and the total operating revenues, respectively. 
The passenger-miles are multiplied by three for the rea- 
son that, roughly speaking, the expenses per passenger- 
mile are three times the expenses per freight-mile. The 
mail and express traffic are not represented. If a divi- 
sion of expenses between freight and passenger traffic 
were available, such a device would not be used. 

Employing the basis of the equated traffic unit, all of 
the comparisons coincide in showing that the revenues 
received per unit show a decline in this period and that 
the expenses incurred per unit show an increase. Of 
perhaps equal significance is the fact that the percentage 
of variation between the showing based on the carriers’ 
data, the protestants’ data, and the Commission’s data 
is slight. Incidentally it is to be observed that all three 
alike show a notable fall in revenue per equated unit as 
between 1907 and 1908, and that all three alike show an 
increase, though much less marked, in the expenses per 
unit as between the two years. The inference would 
not seem far-fetched that the variations in the operating 
ratio between the two years, to which previous allusion 
has been made, must in some considerable degree be 
attributed to the fall in revenue per equated unit, which 
must be considered along with the change ascribed to 
carriers’ practices under the accounting rules first in force 
for the fiscal year 1908. 


TABLE 2.—VARIOUS COMPARISONS OF REVENUE PER 
TON-MILE, PER PASSENGER MILE, AND REVE- 
NUES AND EXPENSES PE'R EQUATED 
TRAFFIC UNIT: 1901-1914. 









Railroad Operating revenues and 
witness Wettling. expenses per equated 
41 roads. traffic unit based on 
Year Revenue per— Wettling’s exhibit. 
Ton-mile. Passenger mile. Revenues. Expenses. 
Mills. Cents. Mills. Mills. 
A ee ee 8.64 2.16 8.93 6.09 
BN 6. Cios be Sule a wewis 8.61 »2.13 8.86 6.09 
BN Sis ale bist bie even 8.53 2.13 8.82 6.18 
Mig ois otis tess ©1840 8.77 2.14 9.03 6.52 
WI ane se tieenneas 8.62 2.03 8.75 6.30 
are 8.27 2.08 8.57 6.07 
ahah sia aku ests 8.50 2.15 8.81 6.25 
ee 8.47 iy 8.56 6.48 
SER 8.55 1.96 8.59 6.36 
BS sit a is: alire are ee 8.49 1.99 8.57 6.50 
po ciGreceanivaca'sa%s 8.65 2.04 8.76 6.72 
Dhcveuscackaeas 8.49 2.07 8.75 6.91 
a eee 8.36 2.11 8.66 6.65 
ee 8.27 2.05 8.53 6.72 
Protestant Commission’s compila- 
witness Powel!l. tion, 10 roads. Reve- 
Per equated nues and expenses pet 
Year traffic unit. equated traffic unit.* 
Revenues. Expenses. Revenues. Expenses.} 
Mills. Mills. Mills. Mills. 
Sass neseeank 9.17 6.05 9.19 5.73 
EEE Se 8.93 5.88 9.08 5.63 
See ee 9.31 6.29 9.12 5.65 
IS a Serre 9.34 6.50 9.22 6.06 
BS anwcvenwenies 9.17 6.40 9.02 5.90 
Fe ee 8.91 6.13 8.88 5.74 
Sere 9.00 6.27 8.96 5.88 
eae 8.69 6.42 8.72 6.05 
ere 8.87 6.42 8.81 5.99 
ee re eee 8.98 6.41 8.90 6.35 
ES See 9.23 6.94 9.16 6.54 
eee 9.06 6.97 9.05 6.56 
WE Risse thse eos 8.91 6.65 8.89 6.25 
ree 8.79 6.67 8.81 6.29 
*The 10 p6ads are the following: Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Fe; Chicagg, Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago & Alton; Chicago 
estern; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Mil- 
St. Paul; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Missouri, Kansas 
System; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis & San Francisco. 
xes and net rents for lease of road not included in this 
n, but these items are included in the fifth and seventh 
colAmns of figures. 

The equated traffic unit is obtained by adding to the ton- 
niles three times the passenger miles. thus reducing al! traffic 
to approximately a ton-mile basis. Total operating revenues 
and expenses are used as dividends. 


It is apparent that the ton-mile revenues do not con- 
stitute a criterion for changes in rates. Increases in the 
average length of haul as well as in the character of the 
traffic handled would affect the rate level. In case the 
average length of haul should increase, the possible de- 
cline in the cost per unit of service might offset a decline 
in the average receipts per unit of service. Similarly, if 
a change should occur in the composition of the traffic 
whereby an increased percentage of the tonnage should 
consist of lumber or coal, the volume of tonnage on low- 
grade commodities might allow of a reduction in the unit 


waukee 
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cost of transportation which would counteract the lowered 
average of receipts per ton-mile. 

It is also apparent that the ton-mile earnings, while 
relatively low in 1914, were the same as in 1906, on 
Wettling’s 41 roads, taken as a whole, viz., 8.27 mills per 
ton-mile; that the highest ton-mile earnings were 8.77 
in 1904, the second highest 8.65 in 1911, and the third 
highest 8.64 in 1901; that passenger-mile earnings experi- 
enced an abrupt decrease in 1908, following the 2-cent 
fare laws in many of the states involved, and that the 
use of a factor of 3 to 1 as against the average here of 
2.4 in 1 in computing the equated traffic unit when ap- 
plied to the passenger-mile earnings for years before and 
after that drop, produces such results as are shown for 
the years 1901 and 1911. In 1901 the ton-mile earnings 
were 8.64 mills as against 8.65 for 1911, but in the former 
year the passenger-mile earnings were 2.16 cents as 
against 2.04 for the latter year, with the result that the 
operating revenue per equated traffic unit for 1901 appears 
as 8.93 mills as against 8.76 mills for 1911. In other 
words, a decrease of 1.2 mills in passenger-mile earnings 
worked a decrease of 0.17 mill in operating revenue per 
equated traffic unit. So, again, for the years 1910 and 
1912 the ton-mile earnings were the same, the passenger- 
mile earnings were 1.99 cents in the former and 2.07 
cents in the latter, a difference of 0.8 mill, which in- 
creased the operating revenues per unit for that year by 
0.18 mill. 

The increase in expenses per equated traffic unit is 
set forth in Table 2; and the variation in expenses per 
equated unit, in Table 2 above. shown from’ the data based 
apon the carriers’, the protestants’, and the Commission’s 
groups of carriers, as between the years 1901 and 1914 
is remarkably slight. The variation ranges from 0.56 
mill shown by the Commission’s figures to 0.62 mill and 
0.63 mill, shown respectively by the figures of the protest- 
ants and the é@arriers. “We shall proceed to canvass the 
causes contributing to this increased cast under the fol- 
lowing heads: Labor costs, taxes, maintenance costs and 
various miscellaneous items, including, among others, fuel, 
train supplies, loss and damage claims, and injuries to 
persons. 

Labor.—The increase in average daily wages as be- 
tween 1900 and 1914, with the ratios of aggregate wage 
increases to the aggregate operating expenses and reve- 
nues for 1914, based upon data submitted by the carriers 
for the 41 roads covered by Wettling’s exhibit is shown 
in subjoined Table 3. As a check upon this presentation 
there are printed in parallel columns the corresponding 
increases shown by the annual reports of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific to the Commission. While the in- 
crease shown by this particular carrier is only about two- 
thirds of the average indicated by the 41 roads, the in- 
creases have been general, and in the aggregate sub- 
stantial. Table 38, printed in the appendix, shows for 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway and for the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, percentages more nearly 
in accord with those indicated in Wettling’s exhibit for 
the 41 roads. The wide variation in the increases in the 
average daily wages on different roads for the same class 
of employes is probably due to varying methods of com- 
piling the number of days worked. The figures may 
nevertheless be used as illustrating the general increase 


in wage rates. 


TABLE 3.—EFFECT OF WAGE INCREASES ON OPERATING 
RATIO. 


(Increase 1914 over 1900 in average daily compensation in sepa- 
rate classes of employment applied to number of 
days worked in each class.) 
Railroad witness, Wettling, 
1 roads. 
Amount 


Increase in of increase 







average for number 
daily wages, of days 
Occupation, 1914 oved 1900. worked in 1914. 
Other officers (excluding / general 
ee. ER Ss ee er err .. *$0.33 *$ 352,238 
General office clerKs..../..¢0--+ee0+ 21 1,766,698 - 
ee FY A sererrer yr .39 1,745,241 
Other station meNn..../4..frcceeeeeees 35 5,261,053 
Enginemen ........ fe A ae 1.41 8,362,397 
PITOMEN: ...ccccssccesgre fecvesrecesies .99 5,884,543 
FRR, OE IO re 1.23 5,340,091 
Other trainmen ... WA A a ee .99 12,572,505 
EE 5 0 adore Ie woneeweene ease 1.11 5,273,072 
EE 5 6 Ju vce peer etaswdenceeeee -49 3,391,465 
I os wrens Wea eek es 6 57 14,720,709 
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I RR oe tg a 34 1,945,431 
CROP TIGENIION (nna viiincccvcscccds 31 9,252,719 
Switch tenders, etc..............00. *.47 *1,100,453 
Telegraph operators and dispatchers 51 1,998,419 
Employes’ fioating equipment....... .80 97,049 
All other employes and laborers.... .37 8,599,889 
Total amount of increase....... 84,758,590 
Total operating revenues........ 912,300,041 
Ratio of wage increase to operating 
revenues, per cent........ eat gigs aaa 9.29 
Total operating expenses........ $657,941,385 
Ratio of wage increase to operating 
ee eS Oo ee ee ae ahaa 12.88 
c., R. I. & P. Ry., Commis- 
sion’s compilation. 
Amount 
Increase in of increase 
average for number 
‘ daily dages, of days 
Occupation. 1914 over 1900. worked in 1914. 
Other officers (excluding general 
I i 5: chi dca A pila ciga-a Gong. o-giare:« K's $0.15 $ 16,379 
General office clerks -03 17,652 
eee ‘i -16 63,486 
Other station MeR......cccccccccccs .04 48,699 
Enginemen ..... Leia oe baked tres .69 330,974 
I es Ghee ha kui ode «4,0 alepsccwie .59 284,604 
ee Serre Sane 47 161,976 
ED 55 7659,138 
CO eae .96 241,141 
GI, va wia dink agink saeco dedniied .38 190,551 
Se INN ook sn dnc esccecaceveles .68 1,552,390 
ES EE ag 73,377 
I os i og cmd dk wt’ -23 438,756 
Switch tenders, etc................. scart (7) 
Telegraph operators and dispatchers 13 47,092 
Employes’ floating equipment....... .82 $435 
All other employes and laborers..... <a = =§6=Cti‘(i‘(i‘;t;é‘ié«S 
Total amount of increase....... 4,126,650 


Total operating revenues........ 
Ratio of wage increase to operating 
ee eee tee 6.31 


65,388,503 


Total operating expenses........ $48,893,139 
Ratio of wage increase to operating 
expenses, per cont......cccceccces eer 8.44 





*Decrease. 

tSwitch tenders, etc., combined with ‘‘other trainmen.”’ 

tCalculated on basis of increase over the average for all 
other employes, excluding general officers, in 1900. 


_The evidence presented by the carriers in the matter 
of increased wages makes no distinction between wages 
paid for operation and wages paid for construction. Since 
this affects each year in the series, the comparative 
value of the figures is not seriously impaired. The Com- 
mission, while unable to differentiate quantitatively be- 
tween the two different forms of labor compensation just 
noted, has had constructed a table which indicates for 
the period 1901-1914 the ratio of total labor compensation 
to total operating revenues and to total operating expenses. 
The table, No. 4, is subjoined. 


TABLE 4.—LABOR COMPENSATION! COMPARED WITH 
TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES AND TOTAL 
OPERATING EXPENSES—1901-1914. 


Railroad 

witness Commission’s compila- 
Wettling, tion, 10 selected roads.” 
41 roads. 

Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
labor com- labor com- labor com- 
pensation pensation pensation 

to total to total to total 
operating operating operating 

x revenues.? revenues.* expenses.‘ 

Year. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ES ie ia aaa ag eloren 38.2 36.5 58.5 
ME Cdiahirepiameware oe <a¥ 39.0 37.4 60.2 
Saree ae ee 41.3 539.0 562.3 
Eee re 41.7 39.9 60.8 
ree rere 40.8 « oe 60.5 
Siac se OY a Gch erasciaiia 40.5 38.9 60.1 
EE ere 40.7 39.6 60.4 
xc Waa cele eames plaka 43.5 41.5 59.7 
I ALS oc ccieachss orignal She aa 41.6 40.3 59.3 
eae eee 429 41.5 58.2 
en ee 43.1 41.0 57.4 
MD Bes chk aesegnee alia a acg 45.0 42.7 58.8 
ee ee eee 44,2 42.4 60.3 


ee en EN 44.4 42.8 60.0 


1As shown by pay rolls and thus includes certain labor 
compensation not chargeable to operating expenses. 

“For list of roads see Table 2, note 1. 

’Labor compensation includes general officers. 

‘Labor compensation excludes generals officers. 

‘Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul not included. 


Taxes.—The amount paid in taxes by the carriers 
parties to this case shows a material increase as be- 
tween 1901 and 1914. These amounted in the beginning 
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of the period to about 3% per cent of the operating 
revenues, but in 1914 they absorbed over 4% per cent. 
In this respect the situation disclosed is in marked con- 
trast to the Commission’s finding in Advance in Rates— 
Western case, 20 I. C. C., 344 (The Traffic World, Feb. 
25, 1911, p. 334), where it was said— 


that in this case it has been discovered that the ratio of taxes 
to operating revenues of the carriers remains approximately 
the same throughout the years. While the absolute tax some- 
what increases, the relative tax does not increase. 


The increase shown by the exhibit of the carriers’ 
witness, Wettling, checked by similar figures for 10 roads 
selected by the Commission for comparison, is given in 
the subjoined table, No. 5. 


TABLE 5.—TAXES COMPARED WITH OPERATING REV- 
ENUES—1901-1914. 


Ratio of taxes to op- 
erating revenues. 


Commis- 
Railroad sion’s 

witness compila- 

Wettling, tion, 10 

41 roads. selected 

roads. * 

Year, Per cent. Per cent. 
Mao ata tk Mees a glee acee aioe Oe kara ees 3.2 3.27 
DE ca Wa tach ce atclg ed FRAO ER sale 3.3 3.04 
I neti cata rsa poses Ma gic ice eta te a 3.0 2.98 
Rati PERE Sad ERE epee hI nn: A 3.2 3.03 
RR Ee Re EA a Pon i it ree re 3.2 3.10 
RRO aoe tr earn ne PR ee Wen ee 3.1 3.03 
| __REESESES Rae epee ri aa Rone cr ae melee Bes 3.1 3.04 
I i spas afi- corsa pig ale anes hse Aptian Misr aes 3.6 3.38 
WE 6. Siok thd ks os ce een eae danse te 3.6 3.56 
Pe Se ae Pe re aterm 3.7 3.66 
NS cits ohn Sk wigan de wae eke ein Homie we 3.7 3.61 
EE iia ts a eS ew wed ah eeew sa taeda 4.1 - 4.10 
| ee ee ier re ere cee arte 3.9 3.92 
WE Skate saadwon oe ne ngodaeaneewebesdies 4.6 4.53 


*Chicago & North Western; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Chicago & Alton; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis (including Iowa Central); St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco; Missouri Pacific; Missouri, Kansas & Texas system. 

Maintenance.—There centered around the question 
of the interpretation of expenses for maintenance more 
acute differences between the carriers and the protes- 
tants than about any or all other items of cost. This 
matter hinges largely upon the carriers’ practices under 
the accounting rules prescribed by the Commission in 
1907, which are separately discussed below. For present 
purposes the correction or allowance necessitated by 
reason of the practices in question is omitted and the 
consideration of these expenses is made provisionally 


upon the basis of figures indicated in the table printed 
next below. The ratio of maintenance of ways and 
structures, of equipment, and of all other operating ex- 
penses to the total operating revenues for the period 
1901-1914 is given in the subjoined table, No. 6, and ac- 
companying chart B (p. 515). As the table indicates, the 
showing of the carriers is checked by analogous figures 
for nine roads selected by the Commission. 


TABLE 6.—RATIO OF MAINTENANCE EXPENSES AND 
OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES TO TOTAL 
OPERATING REVENUES—1901-1914. 


Railroad witness Wettling, 41 roads. 


Ratio main- Ratio all 
tenance of Ratio main- other 
way and tenance of operating 
structures equipment expenses 
to total to total to total 
operating operating operating 
. revenues. revenues. revenues.f 
Year. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
eee are seer eeaee re ee 15.2 10.8 37.9 
IEE Ce 15.0 11.3 38.1 
eee ee 15.0 11.6 39.3 
CEE eee 13.5 12.6 41.9 
BRANES SONS eS ere 13.6 13.1 40.8 
DE picidincetaae acre ee 13.9 13.5 39.0 
SE, ob pincedatedaweaeeess 13.5 13.7 39.6 
SE, fice wide ca sabheweace 14.2 14,2 42.7 
PE ica ks Opera seen 13.7 14.5 41.2 
LORS en Se ee 14.7 14.6 42.2 
EE aks seine won dalsesiem 13.5 15.1 43.6 
LE ee ere ee 13.7 15.6 44.8 
LR e a Ee Lae 13.7 16.0 42.4 
pa ea SS oe 14.0 16.6 42.9 
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Commission’s compilation, 9 selected 


roads.* . 
Ratio main- Ratio all 
tenance of Ratio main- other 
way and tenance of operating 
structures equipment expenses 
to total to total “tg total 
operating operating . operating 
revenues. revenues,“ revenues.t 
Year. . Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
_ Serer -15.5 11.1 34.6 
1902 15.0 13.3 34.7 
14.7 11.3 35.9 
13.9 12.3 38.8 
13.8 13.8 37.5 
13.8 14.2 36.0 
14.1 14.2 36.9 
13.8 13.8 39.7 
13.5 13.8 38.1 
15.1 13.8 39.9 
13.3 14.6 40.7 
14.0 15.0 41.7 
13.7 15.7 39.7 
13.0 16.0 40.1 





*For list of roads, see Table 31. 

tIncludes hire of equipment, joint facility and’ miscellaneous 
rents and outside operations. 

peace hire of equipment, joint facility and miscellaneous 
rents. 

Inspection of Table 6 indicates that while the oper- 
ating expenses have progressively increased in propor- 
tion to revenues, with occasional yearly recessions, the 
relative increase is most marked in the matter of main- 
tenance of equipment. It cannot be said, however, that 
the year 1908 marked the beginning of a notable in- 
crease in this item. It had begun prior to that year, 
and for two years thereafter it appears to have been 
held practically in abeyance. The. increase in the ratio 
of this item to total revenues seems largely traceable to 
the substitution of heavier locomotives and cars of steel or of 
steel under-frame construction. Some considerable part of 
the increased outlay upon maintenance of equipment would 
appear from the testimony to be traceable to the injury 
occasioned by the use of the heavier steel cars in con- 
nection with the older wooden equipment. In Table No. 
7, page 516, the third column of figures indicates the 
percentage which maintenance of equipment charged to 
operating expenses bears to the cost of equipment. This 
is also indicative of the fact that there have been no 
abnormal increases in these expenses, and such increases 
as have accrued are shown by the record to result from 
the fact that the economies sought to be realized from 


Cuart. B—Ratio of (A) maintenance of way and structures; (B) wy ey of —. 
ment; and (C) other operating expenses, to operating revenues. 
operating ratios of 1901 heing taken as 100 per cent. Data from Table 6 fe 41 roads 
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the heavier equipment have in large part been neutral- 
ized by the heavier maintenance costs. 

Table No. 7 »presents an exception to the general 
rule under which the discussion of operating ratio has 
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been hitherto prosecuted, in that the second, third and 
fourth columns are based on cost figures of road, of 
equipment and of road and equipment. The comparison, 
however, of maintenance charges to book costs is given 
by way of appraising the extent to which maintenance 
charges have risen in this period. 


TABLE 7.—MAINTEN 


COMPARED, 


ANCE EXPENSES, AND INVESTMENT 
EIGHT ROADS*—1899-1914. 
Protestant witness Powell. 
Per cent main- 
tenance of road 
and equipment 
expenses com- 
bined are of 
cost of road and 


Per cent main- 
tenance of way 
and structures 
expense is of 
cost of road. 


Per cent main- 
tenance of 
equipment ex- 
pens2 is of cost 
of equipment. 


Year equipment. 
DE we guheedes 2 60 13.21 3.93 
aE aa 2.91* 13.14 4.21 
SF ikibvics 6 ta eae 2.99 13.76 4.36 
a ae 2.92 14.95 4.53 
Ey” «a aes, Ga iee ee 3.29 14.75 4.91 
eee 2.96 14.81 4.68 
0 Ee 3.10 16.98 5.11 
n.d ps eewares 3.39 18.40 5.69 
i re 3.86 19.23 6.31 
RRP Ae 3.66 17.18 5.89 
DS . “wiped amen 4.23 17 79 6.57 
NRE Peer 3.53 17.87 5.87 
RS ere 3.60 17 17 6.05 
” -<échelne os.ae 3.52 16.35 5.87 
a pee 3.49 17.09 6.01 
ee” «sbi desaaee 3.21 15.57 5.59 


“Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & North 
Western; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; St. Louis 


Southwestern. 


In order not to encumber unduly the text of this 
report Tables Nos. 33 and 34, illustrating collateral fea- 
tures bearing upon the maintenance costs, are printed 
in the appendix. But to illustrate the extent to which 
maintenance of equipment since 1907 may have been 
higher than normal, a tabular presentation of charges 
for repairs, renewals and depreciation of locomotives per 
1,000 pounds of tractive power, and of freight cars per 
ton of capacity, is given in the subjoined table, No. 8. 


TABLE 8.—LOCOMOTIVE AND FREIGHT-CAR REPAIRS, 
RENEWALS AND DEPRECIATION COMPARED WITH 
TRACTIVE POWER AND CAPACITY, RE- 
SPECTIVELY, WESTERN AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN ROADS—1908-1914. 

Average charges for re- 


Pairs, renewals, and Average charges for re- 
depreciation per 1,00u pairs, renewals, and 
pounds of tractive depreciation per ton 
power of locomotives of capacity of freight 
in service at close of -cars in_ service at 
year. close of year. 
South- South- 
Year Western.* western.7 Western.* western.7; 
PE: caeaaaa $101.65 $ 98.89 $2.32 $2.48 
ae 104.20 98.19 2.52 2.64 
are 112.79 166.82 2.63 2.66 
eee 116.42 113.51 2.53 2.42 
| ere 110.55 106.44 2.44 2.23 
ae 112.15 112.78 2.65 2.55 
eas 108.95 103.98 2.62 2.80 


*Includes the following roads: 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway; Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road; Chicago-Great Western Railroad; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway; Illinois Central Railroad; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad; Iowa Central (covered by Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Company’s reports since Dec. 31, 1911); Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway; Missouri Pacific 
Railway; Wabash Railroad; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 

tIncludes the following roads: Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway; International & Great Northern 
Railway; Kansas City Southern Railway; Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas lines; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Railroad (first re- 
port for 10 months in 1910); St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway; St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way; Texas & Pacific Railway. 

Except as noted, adjustment for consolidation of roads has 
not been made where this grouping is used, which was adopted 
for the purpose of preliminary test. 


Chicago & Alton Railroad; 


Some of the carriers’ witnesses contended that heavy 
repair costs were entailed by the keeping in service of 
old equipment which their financial condition precluded 
them from scrapping and replacing by new cars. But it 
seems not unlikely that while the transition period dur- 
ing which light and heavy equipment are jointly used 
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May necessitate unusually heavy repairs, the repairs 
normally demanded by the heavier equipment may be 
larger than had been estimated when its use was pro- 
jected. 

Apart from the question reserved for later discussion 
of the carriers’ practices under the Commission’s ac- 
counting rules prescribed in 1907, it cannot be affirmed 


_ with any degree of certainty that the increased charges 


for maintenance of equipment are excessive or undue. 
They seem rather to be a consequence of the general 
tendency to introduce heavier equipment, of the 'con- 
temporaneous use of equipment, old and new, and in 
measurable degree attributable to the carriers’ interpre- 
tation of the demand for transportation facilities of 
greater carrying capacity and of greater tractive power 
than formerly in vogue. 

Miscellaneous items.—The showing of previous statis- 
tical tables of increased costs of labor, taxes and main- 
tenance is paralleled by a study of the trend of various 
miscellaneous items, such as enginemen and _ engine- 
house expenses, fuel, water, road trainmen, train sup- 
plies, loss and damage, injuries to persons and clearing 
wrecks. Save for the expenses of road trainmen, which 
for the whole period of 1901-1914 are relatively constant, 
each of the items above enumerated shows a pronounced 
tendency to increase. Quantitatively, fuel is the most 
important of the items here studied. The relative per- 
centages of increase are indicated in the following table, 
No. 9: 


TABLE 9.—RATIOS OF CERTAIN ACCOUNTS to OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES, WESTERN AND SOUTHWEST- 
ERN RAILROAD—1901-1914. 

WESTERN RAILROADS.* 


Commission’s compilation. 
Engine-men and 


engine-house Road 
expenses. Fuel. Water. trainmen. 
Year Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ee ee 6.41 7.07 0.40 4.45 
0 Srey oe 6.29 7.01 .42 4,29 
By csi wnat wciark at 6.56 7 65 40 4.34 
ree re 6.81 8.85 45 4.72 
Se ae 6.53 8.00 .45 4.47 
_, Se ere 6.30 7.85 .43 4.29 
oy er ee ee 6.51 7.99 AT 4 31 
a Fe eee 7.01 8.53 .52 4.60 
MME vscchavecedenss 6.76 8.15 .49 4.37 
Sn 2: cia veesadeae 7.02 8.92 .50 4.52 
Seer 7.28 918 .54 4.53 
MD ickeaeehanwaces < 7.60 9.17 .56 4.79 
rae 7.16 8.53 oe 4.47 
DE dus cassne arsine 7.11 8.17 .54 4.40 
Commission’s compilation. | 
Train Lossand __ Injuries Clearing 
supplies. damage. to persons. wrecks. 
Year Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
I no Be ee i 1.04 0.51 0.58 0.08 
__, eae ee 1.05 .69 . By yj .08 
ene 1.14 ae .76 12 
, re are 1.19 .99 86 13 
ee eee oe 1.20 1.16 .88 13 
ee See 1.11 1.06 .83 15 
. _ 2 Aes 1.17 i .90 RY 
Pree 1.45 1.74 91 .16 
ee re ee 1.39 1.61 87 12 
are ree 1.37 1.49 1.00 16 
rere 1.40 1.78 / 1.20 / .14 
EE ian > Vache e aes 1.44 1.62 Lee / ys 
Saab anes pane fs 1.48 1.70 oe 1.17 ‘18 
ene 1.50 1.77 * 1.30¢ .16 
*Names of roads included shown in Table 8. Adjustment 


for consolidation of large subsidiaries has been made in this 
table. 


TABLE 9.—RATIOS OF CERTAIN ACCOU NTS TO OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES, WESTERN AND SOUTHWEST- 
ERN RAILROADS—1901-1914—Continued. 
SOUTHWESTERN RAILROADS.* 


Commission’s compilation. 
Engine-men and 


engine-house Road 

expenses. Fuel. Water. trainmen. 

Year Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
_. Jae 5.88 6.70 0.47 4.15 
, eee 6.04 6.99 49 4.22 
DN Se ckndesnneaaee 6.30 7.12 47 4.46 
a, ae 6.43 8.47 .53 457 
 2ivivcasenaus hs 6.43 7.83 .54 4.48 
. ae 6.18 7.48 51 4:39 
BN ol ch. Sak as ene 6.01 7.54 .52 4.30 
NT id id ir merecace tent 6.99 8 58 .62 4.85 
a s.kd alain gracatin 6.39 7.85 57 4.38 
a a are ae 6.49 8.45 .60 4.52 
SU ic daa chek alene eae 6.73 8.53 .67 4:52 
i SE aces 6.90 8.52 .65 4.77 
ey BEES 6.59 8.22 .64 4.50 
DOF ot i euip ace nine 6.57 7.99 .60 4.47 
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August 14, 1915 


Commission's compilation. 


Train Lossand Injuries Clearing 

supplies. damage. topersons. wrecks. 

Year, Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Se 2 co cacabar spi 0.98 0.86 0.79 0.08 
BE «vib eeasenweaae 1.03 1.14 .96- -10 
BE bie <6ch st eegees 1.14 4.31 .94 .18 
Ne loca San cain une ee hen 1.14 1.50 1.10 okt 
RE elie eae tik pate 1.19 1.69 .99 16 
BEE Secsek tadow ewes 1.11 1.59 1.02 .22 
SD Bae nide abitwameos iii 1.52 1.05 -25 
eres 1.42 2.32 par! .25 
ee eae ees 1.34 2.16 1.12 15 
Be ceaeespanweos 1.32 1.89 1.30 Sy 
Pe Sxcsceuuneereea 1.31 1.91 1.48 15 
ee 1.35 1.73 1.49 -20 
Se entinwcepen ests 1.43 1.76 1.48 19 
0) See 1.43 1.79 1.46 19 


*Names of roads, included shown in Table 8 Adjustment 
ee, Se of large subsidiaries has been made in this 
la ° 

Unless material modification is required by considera- 
tions arising from changes in accounting, or considera- 
tions due to financial maladministration of certain car- 
riers included in the groups of roads here studied, the 
conclusion is substantiated that the attested increase in 
the operating ratio since 1901 must be attributed pri- 
marily to increased costs, each operating in different 
degree, but practically all in the same direction, incurred 
by the roads in the handling of traffic. 

Corrections necessitated by accounting methods since 
1907.—The accounting rules prescribed by the Commis. 
sion in 1907 required the carriers to report the amounts 
charged to depreciation. The contention of the protest- 
ants is that, conformably to the rules but in contra- 
distinction to,the previous practices of many of the car- 
riers, charges for depreciation thereafter were made 
against operating expenses where previously such charges 
either were not made at all or not made with the same 
amplitude as after 1907. In order to test approximately 
the extent to which the operating ratio may have been 
affected by such practices, table No.’ 10 was prepared. 
Its net outcome is to indicate that the operating ratio 
may have been increased by this cause from 1.05 per 
cent in 1908 to 1.61 per cent in 1914. 


TABLE 10.—EFFECT OF ACCOUNTING FOR DEPRECIA- 
TION ON OPERATING RATIO, 23 REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ROADS*—1908-1914, 


' in! SY fig! h 
8 Bae ae 
- ° 3 
2% Sse ~ OBB SSF 
os as Bo »,t 
oS “a ae =P me gee 
Year. oS >< °,8g0 a 
ae wie Come Wane 
O20 on 3s 
= E=0n we 308 5 
Bo Bers AGTR>BS 
on O80 SERS 
es S08 CORES 
ee < < A 
PE. cian ecctentind $620,163,400 $11,125,317 $3,310,630 
ME, co dcarnieags 644,404,245 11,626,669 3,265,997 
a SR ones 717,629,368 11,343,179 2,530,606 
Ee aes 733,853,231 13,434,436 3,627,157 
SEY. heuceiaers on 727,853,953 13,463,991 2,368,839 
BE. . Wiba-keieerp recon 822,632,043 15,486,455 2,764,569 
Ee ee ee 813,891,054 17,447,237 3,295,388 
1 ois & t, oO ' nt bo 
goz8 sees ees 
2Ao2o os 5 °Os 
o> S i m 2 ty sc 
o 5 i 2» ore Eso 
a Pe = oa © So 
iS) feos o od 2B oo o° 2 
a8eEe g2eg5 9 8 B82 
Bse2bs deQk5 MES 
ORCA esses Ssese 
< om fo 
a Per cent 
SEE decuaned te ebetes $ 9,807,285 $ 6,496,655 1.05 
DM <edétienamnccne cas 10,099,918 6,833,921 1.06 
PE ikieadmadeeeacs 9,936,206 7,405,600 1.03 
SOE Sean cwakodawtn cad 12,321,768 8,694,611 1.18 
ER ey 12,532,629 10,163,790 1.40 
BE wiiatencas satemanekrn 14,435,767 11,671,198 1.42 
DEE Sctwactuia ns taca<us 16,398,185 13,102,797 1.61 





*Chicago & Alton; Chicago & North Western Railway; Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad; Chicago Great Western Railroad; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; Illinois Central; 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad (including Iowa Central Rail- 
way); Minneapolis, Sit. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway; Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway; Wabash Railroad; Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway system; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway; International & 
Great Northern Railway; Kansas City Southern Railway; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas lines; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway; St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway; St. Louis, 
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Iren Mountain & Southern Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad; St. Louis Southwestern Railway; Texas & Pacific 
Railway. 

jIn proportion to the amounts in the third column of 
figures. 

It is not possible in a table of this kind to take account of 
all factors, such as improvements charged to operating ex- 
penses prior to July 1, 1907, and the practice with respect to 
charging and crediting the reserve account during 1908 and 
1909. 


‘ 

This Table No. 10 indicates only the degree to 
which the operating ratio may have been increased by 
reason of accounting as regards depreciation. If, prior 
to 1907, the improvements, additions and betterments 
were charged even in part to operating expenses and 
since 1907 such items have been charged against capital 
account, there would be an offset to the increase of the 
operating ratio traceable to depreciation accounting since 
1907. The accounting rules of the Commission, it is 
alleged by the protestants, allow a certain latitude of 
construction by the carriers whereby when improvements 
such as reballasting or laying of new ties are made, 
some part thereof may be charged to operating expenses. 
While admitting the possibility of such practices, the 
moderate increase since 1907 in operating expenses under 
maintenance of way and structures and the few specific 
instances where betterments were covered by charges to 
operation would seem to render it unlikely that any very 
appreciable effect from this particular accounting prac- 
tice has affected the operating ratio since that date. 
Similarly it was urged that car and locomotive recon- 
struction affords an opportunity within the Commission’s 
accounting rules to charge what are essentially better- 
ments to operating expenses. As indicated previously, 
we are of opinion that the increased cost for mainte- 
nance of equipment is mainly to be ascribed to other 
causes. The increase in the operating ratio has been a 
real and not an apparent increase, and is due mainly to 
augmented operating costs properly charged. 

There remains to be mentioned the possibility that 
particular carriers by reason of financial mismanagement 
reflected in their operating methods have been uneco- 
nomical and wasteful in expenditure, and have thus 
unnecessarily increased their operating ratios. It does 
not appear that any uniform relationship can be traced 
between the present level of the operating ratios of car- 
riers whose financial administration has been culpable 
and of the remaining carriers. Similarly, instances of 
notable increases in the operating ratio do not seem to 
be confined to roads such as the Rock Island or the 
Frisco. The negative conclusion reached in this connec- 
tion is but confirmatory of the fact that the general in- 
crease in the operating ratio is traceable to deep-seated 
underlying causes which have affected carriers generally 
through increased operating costs. 

It may be urged that the financial experience of 
carriers in this period has been that of industry gen- 
erally; and unquestionably it is true that they often en- 
counter and should be expected to encounter the same 
ups and downs of financial fortune as affect industry at 
large. A complete comparison of the relative prosperity 
of the. carriers as against industries in general is not 
possible from data of record. But there is force in the 
consideration that public service industries are under 
some disabilities from which private industries are 
exempt. The former may not discontinue operation 
even though net earnings decline or vanish; nor may 
they meet rising costs with as free a hand as other 
industries which advance their prices without the pos- 
sibility of governmental restraint. Transportation, more- 
over, unlike many branches of manufacture or commerce, 
is a quasi public function, indispensable to industry gen- 
erally. So long as the service is intrusted to corporate 
administration and the funds supplied by private in- 
vestors, revenues sufficient to afford a return which will 
adequately remunerate the investment and secure the 
facilities required by the community have a justification 
which does not equally attach to every branch of pri- 
vate undertaking. 


Return on Investment. 


The rates at present under consideration may be 
gauged in a measure by comparing recent additions to 
the carriers’ road and equipment with the concomitant 
changes in their net operating income. The only con- 
tinuing inducement to invest additional capital in any 
line of industry is the prospect of net returns. If expe- 
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rience discloses that the return expected is small, the 
incentive to further investment will correspondingly de- 
crease. If experience demonstrates that increased in- 
vestment fails, over a term of years, to yield an in- 
creased return, the inference is either that the invest- 
ment was ill judged and not calculated to serve the pub- 
lic, or that the price of the service has not been suffi- 
cient to allow an adequate return. 

In the subjoined table, No. 11, there is indicated 
the increase in cost of road and equipment for a six- 
year period, from 1907 to 1913. There is similarly indi- 
cated the net operating income less rentals for each 
brace of terminal years, 1907 with 1908, and 1913 with 
1914. The addition of increased income affords a per- 
centage return upon increased investment which for the 
41 roads in the carriers’ exhibit amounts to 1.2 per cent, 
and for the 26 roads in the Commission’s compilation, to 
0.7. It is, of course, true that the additional invest- 
ments referred to have been added to or blended with 
the carriers’ pre-existing property, and that no separate 
or physically distinguishable return can be traced spe- 
cifically to the last $1,000,000,000 added to road and 
equipment. 


TABLE 11.—COMPARISON OF INCREASE IN NET COST OF 
ROAD AND EQUIPMENT WITH INCREASE IN 
OPERATING INCOME (LESS NET RENT- 

ALS FOR LEASE OF ROAD), FOR 
A SIX-YEAR PERIOD.* 

Railroad witness Wettling. 
Western Southwestern 











Items compared. 41 roads group I. group Il 
Bil- Bil- Bil- 
Cost of road and equipment: lions. lions. lions. 
DE <cduseatcihes cerdaaeare + $4.91 $2.70 $2.05 
RE EP eer 2.01 1.67 
Six years’ increase..... 1.07 .69 .38 
Net operating incOme less Mil- Mil- Mil- 
all rentals: lions. lions. lions. 
Average for— 
(eS eer $205.5 $131.9 $88.0 
WOGt OME TSUS  ccccccses 193.2 116.7 81.4 
Six years’ increase... 12.3 15.2 6.6 
Per cent increase in income is 
of increase in investment... 1.2 2.2 1.8 


Commission cempilation. 





ad 
= 
ae = 
ae oR 
Items compared. a Eos © 
° Spee b 
z mefs = 
: PaH a = 
z B. 
Bil- Bil- Bil- 
Cost of road and equipment: lions. lions. lions. 
ERR Sen $4.30 $3.16 $1.99 
DE. Badade ce abudedicesecuceds 3.31 2.36 1.63 
Six years’ increase..... .99 .80 .36 
Net operating incOme less Mil- Mil- Mil- 
all rentals: lions lions. lions 
Average for— 
meee OE BORE ic cecivcs $188.9 $144.2 $83.8 
BOGT GREG I9G6 wcccccces 181.6 140.0 79.7 
Six years’ increase... 7.3 4.2 4.1 
Per cent increase in income is 
of increase in investment.. 0.7 0.5 1.2 


*Roads as in Table 1. Investment and corresponding mile- 
age of A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. as interpreted by that company 
in its annual report. 


In the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351, at page 
3638 (Daily Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914), it was said: 


The carriers have stated repeatedly in testimony, in argu- 
ment, and upon their briefs, that the return upon the funds 
invested in railway. facilities since 1903 has been entirely in- 
adequate and that no return at all has been received upon the 
funds so invested since 1910. This is not an accurate state- 
ment of the facts. The revenues actually received by the 
carriers have been earned by the whole investment; and it is 
not correct to say that a part of the investment made since a 
given date has earned no return. 


A witness for the protestants advanced the theory 
that the trend of the return upon investment should be 
considered only after a deduction had been made from 
the property investment of each year to the extent that 
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the investment represents improvements made out of the 
surplus earnings of the previous. year remaining after 
the payment of a reasonable return upon the investment 
of that year. It is conceivable that if provision were 
made for averaging years of prosperity and of depres- 
sion that such an arrangement if adopted for the future 
might be equitable alike to the investor and the public, 
although insurmountable practical difficulties. might be 
involved. But as no such rule has been announced in the 
past, it seems impossible to distinguish one dollar of 
investment from another in the present case. 


Returns on Book Cost of Property. 


The unverifiable character of cost of property stand- 
ing on the books of the carriers when the Commission’s 
accounting rules were prescribed in 1907 has already 
been referred to. Subsequent outlay for specific addi- 
tions and betterments as reported annually by the car- 
riers may, in general, be accepted as more accurate. 
The aggregate figure of book cost of property, which 
corresponds to the original entry with subsequent annual 
additions, is one in which the unverifiable element de- 
creases progressively in proportion to the total book 
cost. For the 41 roads in Wettling’s exhibit the net 
cost of road and equipment in 1901 was 3.005 billions; 
for 1907, 3.842 billions, and for 1914, 5.078 billions. This 
showing, however, exaggerates the relative magnitude of 
that part of the total addition since 1907 that can be 
assumed to represent a trustworthy addition to the car- 
riers’ investment. Of the total outlay of $1,235,976,642 
from July 1, 1907, to July 1, 1914, for road and equip- 
ment, $496,287,178 was expended for new lines and ex- 
tensions. The Commission has no data to indicate how 
far this latter amount was a fair price for the roads 
acquired. As is shown by Table No. 41, printed in the 
appendix, the total book value of road and equipment 
between 1907 and 1914 increased between 24 and 29 per 
cent. When deduction is made, however, for cost of 
new lines and extensions, or when mileage is taken into 
account, the increase falls to between 14 and 17 per 
cent. This indicates that for the period something over 
2 per cent per annum fairly represents the proportion 
of additions and betterments to the cost of the pre- 
existing road and equipment. The figures for the other 
items of additions and betterments on these 41 railroads, 
including $306,181,596 for equipment, $68,685,430 for addi- 
tional main tracks, $33,357,334 for ballast, $33,959,369 for 
right of way and station grounds, $32,112,924 for sidings 
and spur tracks, $30,211,248 for station buildings and fix- 
tures, and $30,130,622 for bridges, trestles and culverts, 
amounting in all to $739,689,463, representing a new cap- 
ital outlay may be taken to be presumably accurate. 


Subject, as book cost of property is, to the limita- 
tions indicated, the basis of book cost, in default of the 
completion of the official valuation, may be employed, as 
it has been in the past, as a usable basis for a study 
of the course and tendency of the returns. Table No. 12 
is the showing made by the carriers for the 41 roads 
covered by Wettling’s exhibit. 


TABLE 12.—NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT AND 
OPERATING INCOME (MINUS RENTS FOR 
LEASE OF ROAD)—1901-1914. 


Railroad witness Wettling, 41 roads.* 
Forty-one roads: 


cs! 1m 

Ze, En 

Ren o 

= = _ ' 

Year. Ro ge : = 

S68 SES 2 

Ee Roof 

oak Pom b 

A O & 

Millions. Millions. 

RE on. a:arasass bia cane nbie ec wacie nec $3,005 $143 4.77 
aaa ae it a fap access taba ata Ke 3,122 155 4,95 
DE. canman owen eeabadde acciee 3,336 163 4.89 
SEE. cd, kieihiie Scant Pe i lanes ells 3,488 159 4.55 
CY - isle 4 x ccm ahaa senile aie atnmann see 3,561 166 4.66 
MEE ¢ Ziad paaasinn cindke aao2e-e news 3,712 191 5.16 
BE i cb ckns rie memeades aeamenlee 3,842 217 5.64 
DED 2 Jean aemeasinaw es. »maeta 3,957 170 4.29 
A ener ee 4,080 188 4.61 
DE | < cit ca neakeechanine sae heees 4,504 199 4.42 
BE) io cccccdetecebcteuagslentecis 4,674 197 4.22 
Dl . ci cceneai nile deme ea we ke 4,797 177 3.68 
EAS eee 4,908 218 4.44 
DD. 656 bao a re CORRE RE Oe 5,078 193 3.81 
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the stronger roads, with the exception of the Burlington, 









BN es eta oo bee Grae NAS as weet asie $1,58% $ 88 5.56 , j 
Rb aeepaeeet an tat aiden etn 1.637 96 5.36 Show’a decline. 
~ 4 
 Retrmamctanappet bericht, 101 2-83 = TABLE 14—RATIO OF NET OPERATING INCOME TO NET 
ee tees eomaaee eae 1,871 102 5.45 COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT, 10 SELECTED 
DE, Kats Rakawowedsse Ras eaneees vor pe ROADS—1901-1914* 
ee ee 101 5.18 Protestant witness Powell. 
Ree a he se, 5 et 2,109 118 5.60 rq 
WE fe Awhigcs ass a okra ae 2,450 119 4.85 ‘ ra , 
MEE  Gidesecehakenabsaacicece sad 2,561 121 4.74 x R : = 
OT ee eee 2,614 112 r ; : A: ; 
anne tenements mens 2,698 137 5.08 d = = ' me 
SE te Pa ale SAR ee i AS Sah 2,803 127 4.52 o as Po 3 
Group III (southwestern): Ra Cc . 
SONG Fakir cv wed cae bodice eee ae $1,232 $ 57 4.66 : g : 2 7 
RE ae RE AERIS Re ES 1,294 61 4.68 < ‘ Z ; p 
Rees Ceocenees 1,419 65 4.56 4 QB: fo Y = ) 
ERT ON es Oe 1,518 64 4.21 / ‘ “ 
CCC EE i 1,564 64 4.08 GO a) 3; Oo s 
EE ees ae ORE Eee Ce 1,625 15 4.62 / Year P. ct. P. et. ~’ ot. P. ct. P. ct. | 
or er eer eee 1,676 95 es MN a chs odnarss 3.28 5.56 8.53 6.95 4.89 // 
DY  ccidogtakaniupee auees o+ a 67 ee TM Re 2.93 6.14 8.56 7.82 5.35 
DE Snide sisdhaneeteasonat aes 1,758 81 ee MF 3.12 7.32” 7.54 7.29 4.61 
RR es 1,899 81 See Be caeeess odoedns 3.52 6.46 7.16 7.15 3.76 
eee 1,968 81 a... ere 3.71 6.66 7.54 7.51 / 4.07 
i reer eee eee 2,002 81 i a EE ee 3.14 / 6.14 9.11% 8.207 5.07 
RAT rey Peet ee 2,053 94 Si Se. ows ae 6.00 8.87 7.64 4.71 
pont one rere eee 2,105 82 ee Ps cicccoscmees 3.52 5.46 7.47 6.56 3.80 
a ee ea enor 3.79 5.75 7.41 6.51 4.05 
*For list of roads included see Table 1. eS 3.30 5.68 6.10 5.80 4.69 
p , ’ | ee eee 2.56 6.54 5.86 4.56 4.85 
The operating income less rentals shows a maximum 1912 ..............-. 2.24 5.69 5.55 3.82 1.75 
return upon the cost of road and equipment in the fiscal 1913 ..-......++.-++ 1 oa er 2 Hee 
year 1907. The general level for the six preceding years M14 wr+ss+++: : ; , 16 
is higher than for the subsequent period. Roughly speak- : ; m 
ing, for the 41 roads as a whole, the level for the period bs Fe x fe 
1901-1907 was approximately 5 per cent; and for the:sub- : : ie] &: 
sequent period of 1907-1914 about 4% per cent. fy a Ei : 
The table next printed, No. 13, affords comparison Gi & ‘ RR = 
of the protestants’ evidence as to rate of return with a4 - , = % 
that of the carriers.” In this table the ratio of net oper- ge 2 < rm 4 
ating income to property investment shows a decline in e : : o 
both sections. There are here included the Union Pacific, < . < . A =" P ie a. p & 
the Norther ifi ear. ee . ct. iE. ct. ct. 
e Northern Pacific and the Great Northern. So er ree 3.66 7.18 2.64 4.08 4.28 
TABLE 13.—RATIO OF NET OPERATING INCOME (AFTER 1902 se eseeeeeee eee owe ta An Ae 
DEDUCTION OF TAXES, HIRE OF EQUIPMENT,  Yeagieiecetage / 4.45, 2.60 3.69 / 6.19 
JOINT FACILITY AND MISCELLANEOUS | CREASE Per 2.85 / 5.22 2.75 3.538 / 6.27 ‘ 
RENTS) to PROPERTY INVEST- i seneanycneies 3.44 / 6.22 2 86 3.61 / 6.60 i 
I a 5.4 6.59 4.27 4.62 7.7 
MENT— 1901-1914, SRR aaa 4.71 4.86 2.99 3.08 5.85 f 
entities wihidis Dats BENE wesc cncecehaens 5.48 5.68 3.19 2.51 4,82 
ell. Ratio of net op- 1910. ...++.+-seeeees 4.90 4.58 2.94 2.86 4.55 
erating income to prop- 1911 -.--++++-+++++: 5.04 5.05 3.46 .15 5.10 : 
RES SSe 4.83 4.64 256 1.19 4.75 , 
erty investment us ' 
Marth: pa IEE PS ESS 4.99 4.66 3.69 2.99 5.51 | 
western hake ROR ee a: 4.75 3.94 3.02 2.12 4.08 i 
P roads. * roads. 7 { 
Year. Per cent. Per cent. *Net operating income is operating income ‘after deduction 
—_ inn ap ie hate vial ag eel ale wusitara alec tetas 5.59 4.23 of hire of equipment and joint facility and miscellaneous rents, h 
902 eae at cahlales gaan igi Pasae eos oe ROE 6.58 4.50 but not rentals for lease of road. r 
1903 Bans taaiace tine cease ne 6.73 ; 4.60 + Deficit. i 
sta setdlbpGogindine ca taddecnae ed akce aie 52 3.91 , : 
BE, sins lana aebiows sa ben diene teres oes 6.96 3.92 Whatever infirmity attaches to the ratio of return ¢ 
= jie Senin Rel heehianeniha tedden’ La $3, indicated by these tables, which are based upon book 7 
neh SOROS CEOH SS 6466 O50 OS Rew Oe i. . 
EPI SEES SORE SE RES 6.06 4.10 ? 
ME ns SP sp wer seTndax cian eacudeecswa. 6.55 4.40 CRart C.-—Ratio of operating income less rental to net cost of road and equipment. A 
BN 8 ss ake) Bats tenis vec ndtavassh oo ices Wie Mee las 6.32 4.11 41 roads; B, western roads; C, southwestern roads (A, B, C’, railroad witness); D, 
TOM aan ita omit hs eee eee ee 5.79 3.97 northwestern roads; E, southwestern roads (D, E, protestant witness). Data from 
PSE SRL EE EES IR MAE eal 6.23 3.83 Tables 12 and 13. 
OE et oie ate en Gh ne Lee Tae 6.11 4.34 
WES ion gra wgtirarasteGss pinion aie waramicle nicer cue 5.52 3.80 YEARS 


*Chicago & North Western; Chicago, Sit. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; Chicago-Great Western; Iowa Central; Great North- 
ern; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Northern Pacific; Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Union Pacific. 

*Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Fort Smith & Western; Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient; Kansas City Southern; 
Midland Valley; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Missouri & North 
Arkansas; Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf; Missouri Pacific; St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; Sit. Louis Southwestern; 
St. Louis Southwestern of Texas; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas; 
‘St. Louis & San Francisco; Texas & Pacific; Trinity & Brazos 
Valley. 

As illustrating the showing of the two next preced- 
ing tables we insert Chart C: 

«Tom data submitted by the protestants a showing 
comparable to that exhibited in Tables Nos. 11 and 12 
is presented. The subjoined table, No. 14, is a tabular 
statement of the ratio of net operating revenue to net 
cost of road and equipment of each of 10 selected roads 
from an exhibit by protestants’ witness, Powell. While 
no composite average ratio is presented, the general fall 
in the rate of return is evident from inspection; even 
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cost containing a large unverified element, the trend 
which the exhibits indicate is significant. 


While not bearing directly on the matter of the re- 
turn upon book cost of property, the distribution of each 
dollar of revenue as between labor and the investors 
during the period 1901-1914 has been shown by the Car- 
riers and checked for three of the principal roads by 
the Commission. The labor compensation embraces not 
only the amount paid for labor required in operation, 
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but also the companies’ payroll for labor employed in 
the construction of additions and betterments. 


TABLE 15.—RETURNS TO LABOR AND CAPITAL COM- 
PARED—1901-1914. 


Railroad witness 
Wettling, 41 roads.' 


Commission’s 
re tion. 


A., T. & 8. F. Ry. 
,o 3 SS .o 5 £6 
St & t Sah 
n o * n 
ang Zee ong EES 
E & ¢) TE E bea 2 e .". 
208 5 O08 oe 
SRB ge 22 6 za Ae 
we ® eS 2 we Seno 
S25 SHOR 885 BOSS 
Sse 2euo Sse 2SAn 
al & pe & 

Year Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Ne iad he aia 38.25 31.86 31.63 50.12 / 
ES id x ath aralkew mae 39.00 31.26 31.85 56 g4v 
PS eee 41.3 29.94 37.50 54.24 
0 ee eee 41.66 27.81 35.00 53.23 
SE eee 40.80 28.02 38.05 46.04 
ae ee ee 40.54 29.20 35.57 47.72 
PE ee ae 40.66 29.02 35.65 429.72 
ee ae 43.47 24.31 36.56 34.61 
0 Se ee 41 61 25.93 33.38 44.43 
ES celine fe Wiis @ @.ice 42.87 24.19 36.54 37.53 
SE 43.14 23.28 38.05 38.55 
i ae ae 45.05” 21.04 37.86 37.46 





Commission’s compilation. 


C.. R. I. & P. Ry. & N. W. Ry. 
— to “~ a 
~~ zh 0 eo ake 
j ae pM & 
ie a ag eg 
oS 2035 oS 2035 
aug soc Quy seu 
£,%. OS, @, £.°%. OG. , 
oO &q@ = & oko _ & g} 
ogs mB ogs sm Qe 
Ss bo Ss Ss mos 
see 0 Bess / see Bess 
S) be 
838 Sune / 832 Suae 
J f | | E 
Year. Cents. Cents. / Cents. Cents 
GR eee 33.00 33.54 37.83 29.54 
ER re 34.00 9.08 39.33 28.23 
I hn ok sa beatae ts arin 37.68 36.18 40.36 26.39 
NS ashy 05h BU Ab i dene 39.99 32 01 41.24 25.52 
ee aren ane 40.59 29.84 40.21 25.16 
ere 40.00 26.15 38.51 26.80 
ae 40.99 31.04 39.91 34.44 / 
Dt  stineetachs eens 41.40 24.10 41.45 / 33.30 
eee eee 39.99 26.09 40.83 / 32.40 
ES ere ae 42.62 22.89 44.09 26.76 
EES a caedian ecw siden ace 41.55 22.95 42.65 27.19 
SE eee 42.51 23.33 43.72 26.66 
ere 42.50 22.24 41.95 28.04 
Pe esereaer 43.54 18.69 42.55 25.65 


‘Labor compensation includes that of general officers. 

“Excludes compensation of general officers. 

‘Represents net income (or net corporate income) increased 
| re on funded and floating debts and net rents for lease 
of roa 

‘In this year $9, 276,185 was charged to income as “improve* 
ments written off.’’ 


Testimony Upon the Value of the Carriers’ Property. 


Various estimates of the true value of the carriers’ 
property or parts thereof are to be found in the testi- 
mony of both the carriers and the protestants. This 
testimony as to value comprised that offered by the 
executive heads of several roads, by an engineer of one 
of the state commissions and certain valuations made by 
some of the state commissions. The carriers, however, 
expressly disclaimed basing their plea for increases upon 
any valuation presented. 

The president of the Missouri, Kangas & Texas tes- 
tified that a careful physical valuation’ made during the 
last two years by this carrier of itsAines of railway in 
Oklahoma shows that on the average they could not be 
reproduced for less than $60,000 Va mile. The method 
employed in this valuation is not sufficiently evidenced 
of record to accord to this figure further consideration. 

The president of the Chicago Great Western called 
attention to tables in Wettling’s exhibit purporting to 
show that on the average the carriers directly interested 
in this proceeding had earned for the past seven years 
7 per cent on a valuation of $29,219 per mile, which he 
testified was far below the/cost of reproduction. He 
also testified that in 1911 Ke had a valuation made of 
the lines of the Chicago /Great Western in Iowa, and 
that it averaged $61,935’ per mile of main line. It is 
enough to say that the method of valuation was not dis- 
closed in sufficient detail, and that the multiple used for 
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land values renders the result reached impossible of 
acceptance as a criterion. 

One of the receivers of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco testified that the property now operated by the 
receivers covers about 5,250 miles of line; that it de- 
teriorated in’ the last two or three years prior to the 
receivership; and that the present earnings yield, /accord- 
ing to this ‘witness, about 1.7 per cent on a wWalue of 
$50,000 per mile, whereas the property is assessed for 
taxes on a basis of from $36,000 to $40,000 a mile. From 
data based on Wettling’s exhibit we are unable to com- 
pute an operating income for 1914 per mile Avhich would 
yield less than 6 per cent on a value of $32,600 per mile. 

The net cost of road and equipment of the 41 roads 
used in Wettling’s exhibit for 1914 was $56,559 per mile 
of road owned, and $51,584 per mile of road operated. 
In 1913 the figures were, respectively, $55,363 and $50,474. 
In 1914 these roads earned 7 per cent on a value per 
mile operated of $28,048; in 1913 on a valuation of 
$32,001. 

Of interest in this connection is the appended table, 
No. 16, which indtcates, both on the basis of the car- 
riers’ exhibit for 41 roads, and on the Commission’s 
compilation of statistics for 26 reads, the percentage 
yielded by the operating income per mile operated, the 
latter being arbitrarily taken at $30,000, $35,000, $40,000, 
$45,000 and $50,000 per mile. 


TABLE 16.—PER CENT OPERATING INCOME IS OF AS- 
SUMED VALUATION RANGING FROM $30,000 TO 
$50,000 PER MILE OF ROAD—1913 AND 1914. 


‘ Per cent of return on value of— 
o2ES ¢ ¢ d Py é 
BES * = = = = = 
Sums £ £ & E & 
ye out he he be be he 
Year and group sO 4 2 2 2. “4 
of roads. Pe = 
CH Ls = = 2 o o 
x. od So S > oS Se 
oseoas i) So o —) —) 
Exsnoc J iS ey 1S ray 
< = = s a & 
w + ad s 41 roads:+ Pr. & P.. ct. BP. c&. P.. &.. P.. et. 
BE Aria araracly sonceta-c aren BaP $$2,308 7.7 6.6 5.8 §.1 4.6 
BT! ecko wasink tusabae ates t 2,036 6.8 5.8 5.1 4.5 4.1 
Group I 
SS eee t 2,479 8.3 7.1 6.2 5.5 5.0 
NE eo icin o inhitin ahi t 2,273 7.6 6.5 5.7 5.1 4.5 
Group III:7 
. Soar aoa t 2,327 7.8 6.6 5.8 5.2 4.7 
_ | eer ree ¢ 1,998 6.7 5.7 5.0 4.4 4.0 
Commission’s compilation: 
Westernj— 
ee ee 2,506 8.4 7.2 6.3 5.6 5.0 
| ere ee ae ee 2,288 7.6 6.5 5.7 5.1 4.6 
Southwestern ;— 
eer 2,532 8.4 7.2 6.3 5.6 5.1 
| Se re 2,220 7.4 6.3 5.5 4.9 4.4 


*Less hire of equipment, joint facility and miscellaneous 
rents, but without deduction of net rents for lease of road, as 
the statement is upon the basis of miles operated. 

*List of roads as in Table 1. 

tFrom Table 39. 


From S. H. Cowan’s Exhibit No. 2, pages 1 to 20, it 
appears that for the year 1914 the Railroad Commission 
of Texas valued the property in Texas of the Fort 
Worth & Denver City; the Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio; the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; the Houston 
& Texas Central; the International & Great Northern; 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas; the Pecos & North 
Texas; the Southern Kansas of Texas, and the Texas & 
Pacific railroads at amounts varying from $23,800 per 
mile of road owned for the Missouri,/Kansas’ & Texas 
to $35,000 for the Texas & Pacific, ay average per mile 
of all the roads named of $25,430.-/ The n¢t operating 
income upon this valuation of these Texas roads, as 
appears from the report of the Texas co ission, page 
20, was in 1914, on the average, 3.48 per gent. 

The average present value per mil¢ fixed by the 
states referred to by tHe engineer of tha, Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Aommission is $33,356; the average 
for Texas is $25,430. Some of the most valuable ter- 
minals of the roads included in these valuations are in 
states not covered by the valuation tables. 

In Railroad Commission of Texas vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C., 463, 473 (The Traffic World, April 1, 
1911, p. 537), we had occasion to discuss the valuation 
of Texas railroads in the light of the testimony of the 
engineer who made them. While the valuation of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway of Texas here shown 
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is $23,800 per mile, it was shown in the above case that 
that company was in 1908 assessed for taxing purposes 
at $31,085 per mile. In discussing the question, we said: 


In view of the more settled conditions prevailing in the 
states of Kansas and Missouri, we cannot doubt that if an 
inventory or physical valuation of the lines of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri were now 
made by the same witness and in the manner in which valua- 
tions are to-day made in Texas, he would give to the road in 
those states a somewhat higher value than he concedes to the 
Texas lines gf that company. If so, the valuation that he 
would place upon the whole system would be higher than the 
$30,000 per mile that he assigned in 1909 as the value of its 
lines in Texas. Just how much his estimate would be on the 
lines in the other three states is a matter of conjecture. The 
lines in Kansas were assessed in 1908, for.the purposes of 
taxation, at a sum aggregating $40,809 a mile, and in Okla- 
homa at $37,195 a mile. The lines in Missouri were assessed in 
the same year at the rate of $15,058 a mile, and the explanation 
made of record is that property in that state is assessed for 
taxing purposes at one-third its real value. It is also said 
that property in Oklahoma is assessed at but two-thirds of its 
vane, * ” * of * = + Oo” * 


* s * We do not wish to be understood as here criti- 
cizing the valuation then made of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas property, or of any of the properties involved in this 
proceeding. We now know, however, from the engineer of 
that commission that they were ‘“‘close’’ and not liberal valua- 
tions and were made without including some items that have 
been allowed for in its subsequent valuations. 


In view of the-facts that the roads covered by the 
valuations which appear in the record are not sufficiently 
inclusive, and that the details of methods adopted in 
making the valuation are not of record, we jlave no suf- 
ficient evidence, taking the case as a whole, upon which 
to make a finding as to the fair value of the property 
devoted to the public service of transportation by the 
carriers which are here seeking an increase of rates. 


The engineer of the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 


house Commission testified as to value of various roads, 


using valuations made by several state commissions as 
his basis, and correcting in numerous details these valua- 
tions to accord with his own views. The roads covered 
are indicated in the footnote to Table No. 17, page 530. 

Without detailed analysis of the methods of this 
witness, it may be said that he takes the actual market 
value of land without a multiplier or severance damage, 
in this way reducing the item of land values in Wiscon- 
sin, for example, about 45 per cent. He increases the 
Wisconsin depreciation of ballast from 20 per cent to 28 
per cent; and likewise the Wisconsin depreciation of 
track laying and surfacing from 20 per cent to 32.72 
per cent. For engineering and correlative labor he 
allows but 1.7 per cent as against 2.9 per cent allowed 
by the Wisconsin Tax Commission. . Such items as inter- 
est during construction, organization expense and con- 
tingencies he eliminates entirely on the ground that 
nothing but “actual property in existence and devoted 
to public use” should be included. He likewise makes 
no allowance for stores and supplies or for working 
éapital. 

Without deciding here what are proper items to in- 
clude in a valuation for rate-making purposes, it is evi- 
dent that the methods of this witness are extreme in 
their rigor, resulting in every case in decreasing the 
valuations fixed by state commissions. We cannot ac- 
cept the yaluations proposed as a tenable basis for 
ascertaining the fair value of the roads in question. 

The valuation figures of the several state commis- 
sions and of the witness appear in the following table: 


TABLE 17.—VALUATION PER MILE MAIN ROADWAY BY 
STATE COMMISSIONS COMPARED WITH VALUA- 
TION BY ENGINEER OF MINNESOTA RAIL- 

ROAD AND WAREHOUSE COMMISSION. 


State railroad com- 
mission value per 








mile. 

Cost of 
reproduc- Present 
State and year. tion. value. 
I PO. «dick knees diaceaeeasaeb $33,709 $27,589 
Wisconsin, 1913, Tax Commission...... 52,806 42,342 
Mig SOUET aie c ses cosdosccseecses 40,725 34,796 
South Dablets, 1916 ...... ech cvevldhie cee 25,720 22,023 
Nebraska, 1911 ....cc-ccccccccscsccesee 49,352 40,031 
DEE bcc han resaeadsenmee<eer ial” eeeme® $33,356 
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Present cost including 
general expenditures 
per mile, Jurgen- 
sen’s ‘“‘A’’ for 1914. 











Preci- Depreci- 

State and year. ated.* ated.* 
I ra oo si Sin me onus cee >a Gio $30,904 $23,847 
Wisconsin, 1913, Tax Commission...... 45,952 35,745 
PC SS rere eee 45,819 36,751 
ee | GA en 28,983 23,984 
po A Se rn eee 43,604 34,535 
Pe ERE Ree gare ee ieee eae $40,815 $32,330 

Present cost omitting 

general expenditures 

per mile, Jurgen- 

sen’s “‘B’”’ for 1914. 

Preci- Depreci- 
State and year. ated. ated 
pS ee eee oe $29,762 $22,963 
Wisconsin, 1913, Tax Commission...... 44,136 34,338 
I Eo oioie ences s cae ae ae soon 44,161 35,433 
BO TOMER. TODD aici clcccscccccwsssses 27,712 22,930 
CS Pe eee eee 41,845 33,161 
UE ooo 866i alten s bspcaiaemuss $39,329 $31,082 


*“Preciated’’ and ‘depreciated’ are used by the witness, 
but in much the same sense as cost of reproduction new and 
present value. 


+The lowest or Morgan basis B is used here. This ex- 
cludes ‘‘adaptation’”’ and “land multiples.’”’ 

In Wisconsin the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & North Western; the Omaha, 
Duluth & South Shore; the Great Northern; the Hlinois Central; 
the Northern Pacific; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, and the Wisconsin Central are included. 

In Minnesota the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago 
Great Western; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & 
North Western; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Dubuque & Sioux City; the Great 
Northern; the Minneapolis & St. Louis; the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Northern Pacific, and Wisconsin 
Central are included. ; 

In Michigan the Ann Arbor; the Boyne City, Gaylord &. 
Alpena; the Chicago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw; the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; the Chicago & North Western; the Detroit 
& Mackinac; the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana; the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, and the Pere Marquette are included. 

In Nebraska the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the Chi- 
cago & .North Western; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; the Missouri 


Pacific; the St. Joseph & Grand Island, and the Union Pacific 
are included. 


In South Dakota the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the Chicago & North Western: 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; the Dubuque & Sioux City (Illinois 
Central); the ‘Great Northern; ¢the Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, and the South 
Dakota Central are included. 


The Financial Evidence. 


Under this caption we include, first, testimony relat- 
ing to the interest rate which the carriers pay on money 
borrowed, and, second, testimony relating to the return 
on money invested in their securities. In general the 
matters here under consideration are not related, except 
indirectly, to operating expenses, nor to valuations at- 
taching to the carriers’ property, but rather to their 
securities and their financing. 

We cannot accept as final or determinative in this 
connection the recital of failures, no matter how well 
attested, of particular carriers at particular junctures\ 
to borrow except at abnormal or prohibitive rates of 
interest. To do so would be to court the fallacy of sin- 
gle instances not necessarily typical of the general trend 
of the carriers’ financial history. Nor can we allow the 
testimony of financial experts as to the relative credit 
of railroads and other industries at particular times or 
in individual instances to weigh heavily as against com- 
prehensive statistical studies such as those presented by 
the protestants’ witness, Norton. Without a detailed 
analysis, therefore, of the financial testimony as defined 
above we proceed to set forth the facts of prime impor- 
tance that seem indubitably established. 

The progressive increase in the ruling rate of inter- 
est since 1900 has been demonstrated beyond question, 
and we do not deem it. material to go behind the fact 
into the causes which have operated to bring about this 
increase. Railroads in common with industries generally 
have had to pay a rate of interest higher in 1914 than 
in 1907, and generally higher in 1907 than in 1900. 

J. P. Norton, in his exhibits, has ‘shown that the 


“pure money rate’—that is, the rate paid on government ~ 


securities where there is the minimum of risk involved— 
has risen from about 3 per cent in 1900 to about 3% 
per cent in 1907, and to about 3% per cent in 1914. He 
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has also shown that the same phenomenon of a rising 
interest rate in the period 1900-1914 is instanced by the 
bonds of other public utilities than railroads, by the 
bonds of manufacturing and other industrial enterprises, 
by the municipal bonds of the 20 most populous cities 
in the United States, as well as by the bonds of 8 west- 
ern and 10 southwestern railroads which are parties to 
the instant case. A summary.of this showing is ex- 
hibited in the subjoined table, No. 18, which is based 
upon various exhibits of this witness. 


TABLE 18.—AVERAGE YIELDS OF BONDS OF RAILWAYS 
AND OTHER INDUSTRIES—1900-1914. 


Average yield of bonds. 


rate 


southwestern 
money 


roads.f 
western railroads 


(government and 
combined, 
industrial bonds. 
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*Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha; Great Northern; Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
Northern Pacific; Union Pacific. 

+Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; Colorado & Southern; Kansas City Southern; Missouri, 
Kansas & ‘Texas; Missouri Pacific; Southern Pacific; St. Louis 
& San Francisco; St. Louis Southwestern; Texas & Pacific. 
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While the selection of the roads covered by the pre- 
ceding table was not made by the witness, and while 
the inclusion in the western group of three strong roads, 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the Union 
Pacific, only slightly interested in the increases under 
consideration, may somewhat qualify the typical char- 
acter of that group, we are of opinion that their inclu- 
sion does not impair the reliability of the general trend 
of interest on railroad bonds shown in the above table. 
The public utilities and the industrial concerns selected 
by the witness may possibly be subject to the criticism 
that they are largely located in the eastern and central 
section, the more mature industrial region, of the coun- 
try, rather than in the territory traversed by the car- 
riers in this case. But whatever allowance may be made 
for the above considerations, we are of opinion that rail- 
road credit as evidenced by interest on their loans has 
not been relatively more impaired than credit generally, 
public or corporate. A comparison of the movement of 
the actual and relative prices of railroad and industrial 
stocks based upon this witness’ exhibit is printed in the 
appendix as Table No. 43. 

The rise in the rate of interest results from influ- 
ences that also produce a rise in the general level of 
prices. The same necessity that requires the carriers to 
pay a higher rate of interest on capital borrowed com- 
pels them to pay also higher prices for certain articles. 
This double disability rests, it is true, upon other indus- 
trial enterprises, although, as we have previously indi- 


' cated, the ordinary industrial concern may advance the 


prices upon its own output, and thus in a way offset the 
disability of rising costs with less delay and hindrance 
than can a public service industry. For the reasons 
above indicated, the following table, No. 19, from Nor- 
ton’s exhibits is of interest; and the diagram following, 
based on data taken wholly from the protestants’ testi- 
mony and showing the relative movement of prices for 
80 articles used by the railroads and of the revenue 
from the equated traffic unit, is deserving of considera- 
tion. 
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TABLE 19.—AVERAGE RELATIVE PRICES OF COMMODI- 
TIES—1890 to 1914 (BASE, 1890-1899, both inclusive). 


Commodity index Relative 
number. prices of 
Bureau Norton- 80 articles 
of Sauer- used by 
Labor. beck. railroads * 
Year. Per cent Per cent. Per cent. 
EE tiie ate a boee Cideaate hee aes 113 114 114. 8 
N  axicc sash Ree oh oud by ectas We 112 114 109.5 
BG. bees wuibhasdbessauRbawan 166 105 105.3 










ee a eee 93 95 91.3 
BE. Meck vae inane thee har aciek « 102 104 108.9 
EEE AE erry ote 111 112 118.3 
BEE hs ar ended o ee nnve eesinniin 109 110 113.5 
er ane ere 113 118 119.3 
RES CRN SE Sra! 114 117 121.5 
EO ere re Te 113 117 116.0 
BOE asisiccnerccsateadenmews 116 118 124.0 
RE Oe ere eer 123 124 134.1 
EE eee eee ert 130 132 140.4 
EE Sc s'caurapwswersnace thes 123 125 124.5 
BE scsi nee Keekenesese eden 126 132 125.9 
DED 60t5 ass asheperes nines 132 136 133.2 
Re er rere 129 130 127.4 
oo, EE ey a rer 134 138 130.1 
BEE tratecsecpaeecnasccinne 135 139 131.5 
WEEE ch ettaa decease cenmssees ry 136 123.5 


*The articles do not include fuel, ties or rails. 


Upon the basis of established fact that the credit of 
the carriers in this case as measured by the rate of 
interest paid on capital borrowed has not suffered an 
impairment which has not equally extended to indus- 
tries generally, two questions arise that require careful 
analysis. First, is not the relative maintenance of the 
carriers’ credit evidence of the adequacy of their re- 
turns from operation? Second, is not the carriers’ credit 
sufficient to enlist the requisite supplies of new capital 
in the transportation business? 


Cuart D.—Relative figures of commodit es and rail revenues equated tra 
unit, 1901-1914 (Fables 2 and 19 one 1901 salen as 100 po emt ) All = 
from ehtbits of sutaan 

YEARS 


















PER CENT 













As to the first question, it may be. said that the 
interest on bonds alone is only indirectly a criterion of 
the adequacy of operating returns, inasmuch as the 
bonds may remain but slightly affected in price so long 
as the net income of the carrier easily covers the bond 
interest. The situation is not unlike that of a mortgage 
on realty where the value of the mortgage may remain 
wholly unaffected by a progressive shrinkage in the 
value of the property mortgaged, so long as there exists 
a clear margin, even though a decreasing margin, in the 
value of the equity over and above the mortgage indebt- 
edness. 

As to the second question, whether the carriers’ 
credit, being no more depressed relatively than the credit 
of industry generally, will not suffice to attract into the 
business of transportation adequate supplies of future 
capital, attention is called to the varying proportion of 
railroad stocks and bonds. Table No. 20, printed below. 
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will indicate how, in the cage of the carfiers here 
volved, the proportion of Jonds has risén since. 
from 53.7 per cent of the Aotal capitalization to 62.3 we 
cent in 1914; and how ultaneously the proportion of 
stock has fallen from 493 per cent to 37.7 per cent. The 
bonds include also shgrt-term notes to which in recent 
years carriers have /Shown an increasing tendency to 
resort. From the Arend here indicated it seems plain 
that the carriers tain new capital by borrowing rather 
than by sale of stock. From the standpoint of the in- 
vesting public the trend seemingly indicates a progress- 
ive insistence on investing only when specific security 
for the loan is obtainable. This tendency is evidence 
per se that the anticipated net income available for 
dividends is appraised by investors as not as attractive 
as formerly. It is also manifest that with the growing 
percentage of their property mortgaged the carriers 
must eventually confront an increasing difficulty in bor- 
rowing with a smaller margin of security. 











TABLE 20.—NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT, TOTAL CAPI- 
TALIZATION, AND PER CENT STOCK AND BONDS ARE OF 
TOTAL: 1901-1914. 


Railroad witness Wettling, 41 roads. 


Per cent of capi- 


Miles. Net costof Capitalization talization. 
of line road and stocks and 
Year. owned. equipment. bonds. 


Stocks. Bonds. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


re 62,779  $3,005,040,261 $3,115,819,378 46.3 53.7 
ee 64,967 3,121,687,909 3,315,990,324 45.2 54.8 
_ ere 71,163  3,336,109,179 3,538,004,061 43.9 56.1 
eae 74,234  3,487,539,658  3,647,749,118 43.0 57.0 
TOGD. 2000. tasenees 75,904  3,561,291,400  3,795,062,557 41.6 58.4 
a 77,661  3,712,190,412  3,983,139,866 41.3 58.7 
_ Saree - 79,880 3,842,316,511 4,0 32,433,310 41.7 58.3 
ee 79,194  3,(57,331,754 4,185, 203, 476 40.9 59.1 
BP oe sccess oeden 80,214 4,079,982,221  4,455,510,560 41.5 58.5 
SN cstn a Socom saree 84,746  4,504,033,244 4,730,805,561 41.8 58.2 
eee 86,275  4,674,459,267  4,920,289,070 40.3 59.7 
ree 88,104 4,796, 1540, 973 5,066 544,180 39.2 60.8 
_.. aaa -- 88,649  4,907,912,434  5,207,161,510 38.5 61.5 
TS issicascnse ee 89,788 5, 078, 293,153 5,366,390,232 37.7 62.3 


Another point from which the protestants attack the 
propriety of augmenting the net income of the carriers 
is based on the returns realized in the past by investors 
in the stocks of certain of these railroads. As _ indi- 
cated in Table No. 21, page 535, the protestants’ witness, 
Norton, made an estimate of the annual rate of com- 
pound interest that would have been realized at the 
close of 1914 from 1,000 invested in January, 1890, in the 
common stock of each of eight western carriers. The 
table is based on the assumption that all dividends de- 
clared and “rights” issued would have been immediately 
reinvested at the then prevailing prices in the stocks of 
the companies in question. The composition of the 
group may be criticized from two standpoints: It in- 
cludes no roads in the Southwest, and it includes the 
three financially strong carriers, the Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern, which are but slightly 
affected by the pending increases. On the basis of the 
assumptions involved it shows an arithmetical average 
of 8.9 per cent and a weighted average of 9.4 per cent. 


TABLE 21—INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE OF EIGHT WESTERN 
RAILROADS: 1890-1914. 


If in 1890, $1,000 had 
been invested in the 
common stock and Equivalent to an annu- 
all dividends and_ al rate of return at 
‘‘rights’”’ had been compound interest 
reinvested in such of— 
stock, the amount 
would have been— 


Name of road. 


-1914. 1995. 1890-1914. 1995-1914. 
Percent. Per cent. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... $6,342 $4,590 7.8 3.7 
Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul. 5,529 4,778 7.3 1.6 
Chicago & North Western...... 5,205 4,464 7.0 1.8 
Chicago, St. Paul, aang 
as “See : 8,217 7,820 9.0 5 
Great Northern. . ee 28,807 24,136 14.7 2.0 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. . : 335 1,725 14.4 116.6 
Northern Pacific............... 6,991 6,471 8.3 9 
CM IE occas crscicienceeus 3,351 1,709 5.0 7.8 
Arithmetical average....... 8,105 6,962 8.9 4.7 
Weighted average (on mile- 
TIE acc cn sr cncces 8,962 7,464 9.4 2.0 


1 Decrease. 
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A check of the table discloses, however, that if, in- 
stead of covering the 25-year period, the period 1905 to 
1914 had been taken, the average annual return to an 
investor in the stocks of these carriers in 1905 would be 
computed on the same basis as employed by the witness 
at from 1.7 per cent to 2 per cent. 

A study of the financial aspect of the problem would 
be incomplete without péference to the corporate income 
of the carriers involyéd. An appraisal of net corporate 
income as an index/of the adequacy of rates was made 
in the Five Per nt case, where the Commission said: 


Net corporate/ income is the amount remaining for divi- 
dends and surplus after interest, leased line rental and other 
charges have been paid. <A proper return in net operating in- 
come might not result in a net corporate income sufficient to 
meet a carrier’s interest and dividend requirements. Interest 
and dividends are computed upon the par value of securities, 
and this value may differ widely from the amounts actually 
invested dn the property on which an adequate return is due. 
This is especially true of capital stock, which is shown as a 
liability at par on the books of the carriers, although the par 
value may have little or no relation to the amount of cash 
invested in the property. Roads representing a large invest- 
ment and having great earning power may have but little out- 
standing capital stock; on the other hand, roads representing 
a small investment and having a meager earning power may 
have a relatively large capitalization. * * 

The net corporate income for the fiscal year 1913 of the 
earriers in Official Classification territory, comprised in the 35 
systems, averaged 8.07 per cent upon their outstanding capital 
stock and ranged from 24.93 per cent, earned by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, to a deficit of 13.74 per cent on the 
stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilt & Dayton. * * 

It is unnecessary to illustrate further the caceeatitete, of 
accepting net corporate inco as a measure of the adequacy 
of rates. The carriers, however, while exhibiting their returns 
i e very properly placed greater de- 
ting income as the measure of the 
sufficiency of their returns; and we shall use the net operating 
income of these carriers as the product of transportation rates 
that should be examined in order to determine, so far as we 
may, the adequacy and tendency of their revenues. The Five 
Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., at pp. 362-363. 


From data afforded by .protestants’ witness, Powell, 
the following table, No. 22, is of interest as indicating 
for the carriers included in his two groups, the north- 
western group including the three strong transcontinental 
lines already referred to, the ratio of net corporate in- 
come to total stock outstanding. The showing indicates 
that the northwestern carriers are relatively in a more 
favorable position than those in the Southwest. The 
situation in detail for 14 of the northwestern carriers is 
indicated for the years 1911-1914 in Table No. 42, printed 
in the appendix. 
















TABLE 22.—RATIO OF NET CORPORATE INCOME, INCREASED BY 
AMOUNT OF INTEREST, TO TOTAL CAPITAL OBLIGAT IONS, 
AND NET CORPORATE INCOME TO TOTAL STOCKS OUTSTAND. 
ING: 1901-1914. 


Protestant witness Powell. 


Ratio of net corporate 
income, increased by 
amount of interest, Ratio of net corporate 
to tota! capital obli- income to total stocks 


Year. gations. outstanding. 

‘ North- South- North- South- 
western western western western 
roads. roads.? roads.! roads.2 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 

OE 6: - DA Ee Cpe eee 5.43 4.80 6.71 5.24 
aa Se ae ee ot 5.68 4.92 8.05 5.99 
Ee ee eee ery ee 5.89 4.93 8.62 85 
ans. noch cia d sla tregd tana’ auatete 5.80 4.63 8.58 5.24 
ERE eR Ree arial Sabet. See 6.24 4.37 9.08 4.59 
In 5 ik 25. er ateare Bhie be Rape eeneisies 6.80 4.81 9.93 5.74 
INE Foxx iga, cgi cla Ki eka Ae nea ok 7.13 5.43 10.44 7.94 
ne call thers wig areata 7.18 3.80 10.16 3.01 
Serer eS PP ne Oe 6.26 4.21 8.04 4.60 
EA eer ree & eee Sr 6.66 4.10 9.04 4.51 
Ba oS anole tsa p nem aaa 6.13 3.63 8.36 3.34 
actin co's 6's SANT RES OE 5.69 3.47 7.62 2.87 
EE Se on oc aaiek 6.57 3.60 9.62 Ms 04 
RS Ry erent ce 5.94 3.46 8.22 2.57 


1 Chicago & Northwestern; Chicage, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago Grear Western; 
Iowa Central; Great Northern; Minneapolis & St. ‘Lous; Northern Pacific; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Union Pacific. 

2 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Fort Smith 
& Western; Galveston, Houston & Henderson; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient; 
Kanses City Southern: Midland Valley; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Missouri & 
Northern Arkansas; Missouri, Cklahoma & Gulf; Missouri Pacific; St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain & Southern: St. Louis Southwestern; St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas; St. Louis & San Francisco; Texas & Pacific; 
Trinity & Brazos Valley. 


It was urged by counsel for protestant state railway 
commissions that the rapid growth in cost of road and 













equipment was a reason for giving little weight to the 
declining net return upon investment, since, in a period 
of rapid reconstruction the operating expenses are in- 
creased, thus reducing the net operating income, and in 
such a period the investment itself is in large part an 
anticipation of future needs. It was further asserted 
that the changes in accounting rules, as previously 
stated, exaggerated the statement of growth in the in- 
vestment; in other words, that the repored growth in 
cost of road and equipment has been partly the result 
of a mere bookkeeping change and partly an evidence 
of rapid reconstruction. A study of book values per 
mile for the roads involved will show that the rapid 
upward trend in the investment is not coincident with 
changes in accounting rules. This appears from Table 
23 and Chart E following: 


TABLE 23.—COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT AND NUMBER OF 
EQUATED TRAFFIC UNITS, 1901-1914. 
Railroad witness Wettling: 41 roads. 





Cost of roadway 
Cost of road Equated traffic Equated and equipment Equated traffic 











Year and equipment. tinits.! traffic permileofroad units per mile 
units per owned. operated, 
———__ — dollar of 
Per Per _ invest- Per Per 
Amount cent. Number cent. ment. Amount. cent. Number. cent. 
inbillions. of inbillions. of of of 

1901. 1901. 1901. 1901. 
1901 . $3,005 100 50.32 100 16.7 $47,867 100 759,444 100 
1902. . 3,122° 104 55.82 111 17.9 48,051 100 792,105 106 
1903. . 3,336 = 111 61.78 123 18.5 46 880 98 817,328 109 
1904... 3,488 116 63.20 126 18.1 46,980 98 796,231 106 
1905. . 3,561 118 67.77 134 19.0 46,918 98 829,231 110 
1906. . 3,712 124 76.50 152 20.6 47,800 100 920,424 123 
1907 . 3,842 128 84.85 169 22.1 48,101 101 988,165 132 
1908... 3,957 132 81.51 162 20.6 49,970 104 930,721 124 
1909. . 4,080 136 84.46 168 20.7 50,864 106 952,872 127 
1910... 4,504 150 95.94 191 21.3 53,148 11 1,034,011 138 
1911.. 4,674 156 96.70 192 20.7 54,181 118 1,016,436 A35 
1912.. 4,797 160 96:17 191 20.0 54,441 114 999,622 / 133 
1913 4,908 163 108.24 215 22.1 55,363 16 1,113,179 / 148 
1914... 5,078 169 107.91 213 21.1 56,559 > 118 1,086,936 145 








1One passenger-mile considered equivalent to 3 ton-miles. 


Caart E.—Equated trafic wnits and net cost of road and equipment, total and per 
mile for ring B. roads, 1901-1914; Relative figures, 1901 : taken as 100 
percent. (A) tafe un trafic units, total; (B) Net cost of road a total; 

uni 


swt af toad onstod its per mile operated; (D)_Net cost of road and equipment per 
YEARS 
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This table and chart shows for the 41 roads the 
total and per mile cost of road and equipment on a rela- 
tive basis, the figures for 1901 being taken as 100 per 
cent. Traffic has increased faster than investment, tak- 
ing the period as a whole. Relatively the traffic growth 
was most rapid from 1901 to 1907, but the upward trend 
in the investment per mile began during the year 1906. 
The rapid growth in investment appears to be the natu- 
ral response to a marvelous traffic development, although 
in individual instances the increase does not represent 
actual new investment. The sharp increase in 1910 in 
both the total and per mile figures is in part explained 
by the fact that Wettling’s tabulation introduces the fig- 
ures for the Chicago Great Western and the Puget Sound 
in that year. The reorganized Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Co.’s per mile cost of road and equipment for 
1910 was $71,654 when the mileage shown by Wettling 
is used as a divisor, which includes the lines of pro- 
prietary companies as well as the mileage “owned” by 
the parent company. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound reported a cost of road and equipment per mile 
of $116,840 in 1910, although with the mileage used by 
Wettling this would become $167,102 per mile for that 
year. 


Individual railroads show in their traffic and in- 
vestment experience considerable deviation from the 
average. Data for three roads are given for compari- 
son in Table 24 and Chart F. 


TABLE 24.—COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT, EQUATED TRAFFIC 
UNITS, AND OPERATING INCOME, CHICAGO & NORTH WEST- 
ERN RAILWAY, CHICAGO, BURL INGTON & QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD, AND MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS LINES, 1901-1914, PER 
MILE AND RELATIVE FIGURES, 1901 BEING TAKEN AS 100 PER 
CENT 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 





Cost of road and Equatedtrafficunits Operating income ' 
equipment per per mile of road per mile of road 


mile of road owned operated. operated. 
Year. 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Amount. of 1901. Number. of 1901. Ameunt. of 1961. 
i er $35,164 100 7,922 100 $2,519 100 
aaa 35,373 101 8,525 108 2,084 107 
908.......... Ber 87 8,344 105 2,550 101 
WO. ow. 30,549 87 8,106 102 2,258 90 
eee 30,820 88 8,472 107 2,426 96 
er 31,569 90 9,780 123 3,075 122 
ae 32,414 ¢2 10,390 131 3,008 119 
1068.......... S038 94 9,757 123 2,438 97 
ere 34,721 99 10,032 127 2,533 101 
1919... ioe 38,660 0 11,273 jA2 2,328 92 
cnc. si 40.282 f i115 11,138 /i41 2,308 92 
aa 41,478 Jf 118 10,674 Ps 135 2,147 85 
ee . 42,395 / 121 12,069 / 152 2,554 101 
44,483 / 2 12,0814 152 2,308 Q 





CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD. 


Serr 37,861 100 7,058 100 2,019 100 
Se 37,757 100 7,248 103 2,235 111 
1908....:..... 37,885 99 8,278 117 2,668 132 
1904.......... 39,553 104 8,549 121 2,495 124 
ee 39,234 104 8,881 126 2,554 126 
. Se 39,858 105 10,091 143 2,409 119 
as 39,871 105 11,049 157 2,336 116 
re 40,734 108 10,723 152 2,181 108 
nee 41,251 109 10,849 154 2,296 114 
1910.......... 41,669 110 12,196 SN 2,294 114 
ee 43,096 114 11,725 / 166 2,716 134 
oe 43,832 / 116 12,098 171 2,402 119 
1913.......... 44,975 119 13,405 190 2,999 149 
1914.......... 45,059 121 13,205 187 2,796 138 






MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS LINES. 





1901.......... $66,891 100 7,315 100 2,252 100 
1902.......... 66,980 100 7,255 99 1,904 85 
1903.......... 66,321 99 6,995 96 1,983 88 
eS 61.757 92 6,054 83 1,532 68 
1905....... -. 62,090 93 6,537 89 1,831 81 
1906.......... 67,040 100 6,889 94 2,032 90 
1907.......... 68,544 102 8,271 113 2,789 124 
1908...... -. 69,650 104 7,994 109 1,865 83 
OO eon. csii5 69,654 104 8,668 118 1,992 88 
/ eeeeeeee 69,106 103 ° 8,810 120 1,830 1 
ae 71,950 108 8,797 120 2,246 100 
ene 72,353 108 8,617 118 1,670 74 
1913.......... 62,306 93 8,250 113 2,223 99 
ee: 62,209 93 8,007 109 1,772 79 


1 Less hire of equipment and joint facility and miscellaneous rents. 


The marked increase in the investment of the North- 


western in 1910 is due to an expenditure of $11,232,000 
for right of way and station grounds and of $5,951,000 
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for equipment. In the case of the Burlington the, up- 
since 1910 shows the influence of large ex- 
i In the diagram for the Mis- 





incrgéses in mileage is seen. 
From the financial evidence we find that the credit 
these carriers as a whole has not suffered an impair- 
ment not common to comparable industrial enterprises; 
that in common with other borrowers, corporate and 
governmental, these carriers are required to pay on the 
average a higher percentage than heretofore for the use 
of capital; that these carriers, in common with com- 
parable industries generally, are paying higher prices 
for many materials and higher wages for most kinds of 
labor; that these carriers in meeting increased costs 
with increased prices for service are subject to certain 
disabilities not similarly encountered. by many other in- 
dustries; that the relatively equal depression of the car- 
riers’ credit with credit generally is not evidence of the 
adequacy or inadequacy of their present yet revenues; 
that their net corporate income cannot accepted as a 
measure of the adequacy or inadequacy f/f present rates; 
and that the increasing percentage Af bonds to their 
total capital obligations indicates growing disinclina- 
tion to invest in their stocks and a growing unwilling- 
ness to accept the prospect of dividends as a sufficient 
incentive to assume the risks of railroad proprietorship. 
From the preceding study of the trend of the oper- 
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cases of reorganizations, for the years ended June 30, 
1890 to 1914, inclusive. They show the par values of 
funded debt and capital stocks reported outstanding at 
the close of the respective fiscal years and the amounts 
charged to Income account for interest accrued and 
dividends declared on such debt and stocks. They also 
show the amounts of income appropriated for sinking 
funds, additions to propefty, and other corporate bene- 
fits, and amounts of income transferred to the credit 
of Profit and Loss account, after provision for interest, 
dividends, sinking funds, improvements, etc., as above 
stated. In those cases where the amount transferred 
from Income account to Profit and Loss account was a 
charge instead of a credit; that is, when the income 
for the year was inadequate to satisfy the demands for 
the year in respect to interest, sinking funds, etc., the 
fact is indicated by marginal reference. 

For comparison from year to year, the number of 
miles of road operated on June 30 of each year is also 
shown, but this number is not closely comparable with 
the amounts of funded debt and capital stock; in some 
cases portions of the road operated are held under 
lease from corporations not controlled by the lessee, 
and in such cases the securities representing the leased 
road are obviously not included in or represented by the 
outstanding securities of the lessee. The annual rents 
on such property are not shown in the following state- 
ments, but they have been provided for in the Income 


Cart F.—(A) Cost of road and equipment per mile owned; (B) Operating income a mile operated; (C) Equated traffic units per mile operated, 
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ating ratio of the carriers here before us we have found 
that the relative profitableness of their business, tak- 
ing the roads as a whole, has declined since 1901, and 
that the main cause effecting this result has been an 
increase in expenditures not offset by an increase in 
receipts. 

The figures given below are compiled from the an- 
nual reports rendered to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the carriers named, or their predecessors in 
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account before making provision for interest, sinking 
funds, etc. 

It is also apparent that where carriers have invest- 
ments of considerable importance other than in road 
and equipment, the revenues from such investments may 
appreciably affect the income accounts and the securi- 
ties issued for the purpose of acquiring such invest- 
ments may account for considerable portions of inter- 
est and dividend charges. 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1980 TO 1914.* 























Interest accrued on Dividends declared Appropria- 
funded debt. during year. tions charged Income 
Miles of Funded debt --——————————————- Capital stock ——_—_———— _ to income balance 
Year ended June 30. roed oper- outstanding outstanding account for transferred to 
ated June on June 30. on June 30. property, creditof profit 
30 Amount. Rates. Amount. Rates. sinking funds, and loss 
etc. 



















Per cent. Per cent. 

1890! rie le ite oe ee oi OCT Oe ith: % yhoo app stabi ios * A Rie a aa : RE Rs. tn Ee een PERE ee $413,529 
a (ee, Si Sr oe ee aa I oe oS ag ae eee 5 ee ee 20,000,000 $650,000 3} Demy ase ra 988,621 
RG ee ae ji thae dae be eon SR SSS ere eee SO ee ren 20,000.000 1,000,000 5 i aioe 943,476 
So sa re ee err eens eo 3,402.40 $15,000,000 2 $500,000 4 20,000,000 1,000,000 5 Side telecon 1,182,331 
RRR RRS SS yt meee OE ae 3,767.25 15,000,000 600,000 4 25,000,000 1,187,500 ea a en 3 104,154 
SS Ra nen Sane ny bet ee 3,765.99 15,000,000 600,000 4 25,000,000 1,250,000 oe ee is 189,508 
I i dslnt Gits aleve chakas &.2kle ae ahve nn SRE oats , 3,765.62 15,000,000 600,000 4 25,000,000 1,250,000 _ ee LE ete 1,042,547 
EER ee eee eee ee 3,825.92 15,000,000 600,000 4 25,000,000 1,250,000 5 picteinbtiice cia 1,207,267 
xe 04 A en rer a ee eee sae : 3,859.95 15,000,000 §00,000 + 25,000,000 1,500,000 6 $2,250,000 2,071,749 
SD Wh oa dnk huey dines he cwnedaa due eeetstden 4,094.08 36,000 81,212 4 89,226,610 3,851,034 63 1,800,000 1,787,192 
ts haat ids cadena aewiGbaaksddadaenatsks MD iced « on he a Rela ice cnx amine che ekseeeec 98,413,500 6,408,778 7 1,800,000 2,217,764 
NL 6. sis/ac wlatesltic anieala: each 4d aca acne oa oe I ar i ee kd cs Sa ging epee 4 107,070,458 6,897,369 7 eer ee 
6s Avan dawtad-ebaiced on tid eR ees +a eek sendae 4,551.25 107,577,200 y a 123,853,000 8,225,920 7 2,000,000 2,116,990 
DEN ota" ot wid avid dw Enos bw hdoes ooo ene oes 4,814.90 107,590,000 | OR ee 123,996,750 8,673,973 7 3,000,000 4,133,979 
Ress aidaie ete a irk sain aca teks ao omnek sce eal ie 4,888,53 114,893,600 212,625 5 124,129,250 8,683,925 7 2,000,000 3,432,182 
EE EET SES ee ae ae 5,018.38 114,901,600 364,500 5 124,305,625 8,693,860 7 3,000,000 5,137,376 
RS A EP Se La. Rn ROO 5,183.11 107,612,600 151,875 5 149,546,050 9,148,520 7 5,130,910 5,184,569 
SIE ST BEE eS Tee ee Gn ee tae eee 5,335.35 107,613,000 , ORE FOE € 184,193,712 10,469,662 7 4,934,976 2,155,703 
IRAE EERE SRR ee eee emer Suk ae ae wets 6,636.54 233,510,909 9,121,631 4-6 209,962,750 10,471,820 7 2,468,832 3 607,264 
CG tRas ad ides ner aabadsundtbanadomaibter che 6,878.05 233,511,409 9,006,071 4-6 209,970,250 14,690,671 7 2,789,961 3 847,341 
LBB 95S, ET) SRS aaa eee ‘od 7,146.76 219,115,409 9,102,724 4-6 209,981,500 14,696,475 7 2,319,158 916,885 
DP aisivicketeaasavanegeaeeiadhieceveneewees 7,294.25 275,556,409 9,395,054 4-6 209,981,875 14,698,416 7 rae 
Ec wihiededulnn dtp iak<hataee wkadende awk 7,482.36 282,300,409 10,766,330 46 209,990,750 14,698,651 7 3,502,000 2,703,273 
ita blac pdadktsheadheasideateeneednwebae’s 7,750.18 293,444,409 10,768,588 4-6 7 222,949,296 14,698,659 7 9 4,250,000 4,277,990 
RR epee anny hl eee ee ene 7,802.66 300,738,409 10,756,062 4-6 8 238,820,493 15,063,048 7 10 1,000,000 3,311,122 





*The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 
the company. 
! Report for 5 months ended June 30, 1890. 
? Interest charged to construction account. 
3 Represents a deficit. 
4 Includes $8,358,708, ‘‘Net subscription to new stock.”’ 
5 Interest paid by C.,B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
6 Includes $34,616,212, ‘‘Stock subscriptions.” 
7? Includes $12,958,626, ‘‘Receipts outstanding for installments paid.”’ 
® Includes $7,854,373, ‘‘Receipts outstanding for installments paid.” 
* Excludes $1,128,166, ‘‘Miscellaneous appropriations of income.” 
10 Excludes $506,332, ’’Miscellaneous approprations of income.”’ 




















STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 











Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 











funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 
/ of road outstanding Rate per cent. toircome transferred 
} Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 
: common. preferred. sinking and loss. 
funds, etc. 





Per cent. 














18901 4,042.46 $112,219,797 $5,319,006 5-7 $49,000,000 $36,983,224 $1,112,732 .......... © sete: $743,905 
18911... a , 4,348.86 124,951,500 6,457,074 5-7 49,000,000 36,658,612 eo aes 4 $153,640 438,287 
18921... seihiciat 4,453.82 128,732,500 6,901,956 5-7 49,000,000 36,564,250 71,098,053 .......... 3 914,882 2 263,165 
1893! , 4,622.84 133,545,500 7,092,160 5-7 ME 9 MII Soci cS canerheaGsecansdaniiiesacs 1,117,538 3 889,256 
18941 4,631.19 138,199,500 7,618,760 5-7 SE: EIN 5h ciiine.cetaciincrsinencacemnctoss 1,262,986 % 6,503,005 
1895! ...... 4,648.96 136,973,000 7,638,413 5-7 Sl l= eee 1,305,679 3 5,127,206 
1896}... 4,532.82 136,238,500 7,580,555 5-7 ME cic ce since scneesnevinnsinensecicns 1,372,448 33,182,120 
1897 4... 4,527.58 156,382,500 5,110,248 3-7 RS os oleh nSaaicecic-cc0asci's waiodeeanneceuemenmen 502,058 
1898..... 4,524.45 159,743,400 6,079,160 3-7 80,000,000 75,000,000 3,000,000 .......... 4 811,709 2,897,875 
1899... 4,887.17 160,387,600 6,079,273 3-7 * 80,000,000 75,000,000 4,v00,000 2 4 2,176,619 1,033,283 
1900. .. pases: 5,036.99 171,346,597 5,864,950 3-7 80,000,000 75,000,000 5,400,000 3 4 3,000,000 1,083,319 
1901... 5,284.13 172,925,789 6,395,681 3-7 80,000,000 75,000,000 6,200,900 4 4 2,011,285 1,002,619 
1902.... 5,375.61 177,221,233 6,624,866 3-7 a eres 5 8,499,946 (5) (5) 3,000,000 1,547,286 

903..... ; 5,426.23 291,279,178 6,904,697 3-7 OS ee 10,074,943  Breeers 3,000,000 1,649,131 
1904... 5,618.88 292,202,486 6,922,930 3-7 155,000,000 ............4. 10,849,989 e  Scnuesann 3,000,000 1,379,322 
1905..... 5,676.26 293,087,449 6,947,083 3-7 155,000,000 .............. 10,850,000 RB sawesecees 3,000,000 3,016,992 
1906..... 5,781.99 293,958,413 6,986,140 3-7 MEDIO oc cescncecs 10,350,000  *sonseences 4,081,980 5,542,520 
1907... 5,810.16 294,316,376 7,015,995 3-7 2 10,850,000 OP eS EAE . 12,623,923 
1908 .... 6,000.97 297,852,739 11,330,768 3-6 Cf ae 10,850,000 D “Kexswanvos 2,784,950 6,258,118 
1909..... 6,087.42 299,051,000 10,947,704 3-6 8 248,000,000 ..........-... 14,104,790 E -Sekeravsnspeoiecerenss 7,534,350 
1910... .. 6,188.86 298,566,000 10,826,154 3-6 248,000,000 .............. 17,359,685 Ee AS ET 4,936,259 
1911... 6,394.51 297,939,000 10,841,667 = 3-6 ee 17,359,580 © . avasasieuiocometaeneie 3,082,266 
 aasiaiis ; 6,420.02 298,979,000 10,907,511 3-6 248,000,000 .............. 17,357,600 BP  Ledacduakwpaeenn 42'303,815 
1913..... 6,683.59 299,966,000 11,087,470 3-6 ee 17,356,220 S  icngegante 999,727 3,453,518 
1914... ery 6,665.40  302,351.000 11,240,205 3-6 248,000,000 .............. 17,356,220 P  wesaiense as 240,761 ¥ 2,295,247 

». 





*The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 

this company 
| Figures represent returns of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 
2 Includes $366,191 declared from surplus. 
’ Represents a deficit. 
‘ Figures represent returns of the Northern Pacific Ry. Co. for the ten months ended June 30, 1897. 

5 Represents $6,999,946 declared on common stock and $1,500,000 declared on preferred stock. 

® Includes $14,721,100, ‘‘Subscriptions to new capital stock.” 

7 Includes $62,881,836 ‘‘Subscriptions to new capital stock.”’ 
5 Includes $2,387,000 “Subscriptions to new capital stock.”’ 






















3,520 
8,621 
3,476 
331 
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2,547 
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$743,905 
438,287 
| 263, 165 
} 889,256 
503,005 
5,127,206 
}, 182, 120 
502,058 
2,897,875 
1,033,283 
1,083,319 
1,002,619 
1,547,286 
1,649, 131 
1,379,322 
3,016,932 
5,542,520 
2'623,923 
6,258,118 
7,534,350 
4,936,259 
3,082,266 
2°303,815 
3,453,518 


2,295,247 
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STATEMENT COMFILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 


Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 





funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 
ofroad outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 

Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. ‘ account for to credit 

June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property of profit 

common. preferred. sinking and loss. 

funds, etc. 
Per cent. 

BS Ss aa na bin awk RRS 5,685.92 $125,693,000 $7,214,155 4-8 $39,868,961 $21,839,900 8 Pee OS 'Giepaseevcees $928,856 
ocean: dae eid aaa 0s Asiaing 5,750,49 129,797,000 7,237,252 4-8 46,027,261 22,198,900 8 are D “Sweacamaieaan 700,527 
Tiina wale dipidlpudadwmdlow eles 5,759.09 129,195,000 7,161,737 4-8 46,027,261 24,364,900 a! ee a. “alonraa caus 2,859,094 
RELIES rarer 5,761.82 130,805,500 7,065,216 4-8 46,027,261 25,767,900 3,589,666 4 ree 932,735 
EE Boao Bi oi acuigtede las Sich Salient 6,185.98 138,801,000 7,503,748 4-8 46,027,261 25,973,900 3,€47,521 4 © ss .asncatewes 67,212 
ea rere 6,206.42 139,321,000 7,619,377 4-8 46,027,261 26,156,900 1 3,199,621 3 : EE ee a ee 2 402,735 
tik Sal acs Peas amas 6,187,92 139,161,000 7,611,928 4-8 46,027,261 26,895,900 3,227,131 3 7 $45,270 2,127,989 
gO pang ne8 aie batnuaw ose 6,191.00 137,762,000 7,488,747 4-8 46,026,600 29,054,900 3,737,453 4 7 : Satslistacerabe ath ais 845,851 
ae Bib ce ik ya Kies Ox oes e 6,191.00 136,588,500 7,190,431 4-8 46,026,600 31,818,400 4,635,708 543 | re ree 1,292,975 
5.6.4.5: Gard enklnites wan re 6,190.67 136,226,500 6,890,120 34-7.3 46,923,600 35,595,400 4,597,910 5 Be ered bene 2,977,176 
a tires 0640 WaGuls4 os keener 6,461.56 131,147,000 6.633,170 33-7 47,146,600 40,454,900 4,868,058 5 > dicen ee mais 2,107,382 
RE cts sinks sacs oid side biasconaianse 6,746.58 126,941,500 6,383,035 34- 55,821,800 44,658,400 5,444,181 54 er 2,738,976 
IS ste ha aa:9:66-4s deed Save eke 6,754.10 124,796,500 6,210,086 34-7 58,183,900 46,682,400 6,584,619 6 TLRS ER Sere 3,055,839 
NG P55 cac swobehawe dagen 6,832,92 123,754,500 6,101,335 34-7 58,183,900 47,724,400 7,655,675 73 a es 2,817,583 
NE Shpti's Sachs dararer ald Riaieveretncaocd 7,130.61 123,104,500 6,051,775 34-7 58,183,900 48,374,400 7,418,481 7 i ea 3,299,920 
EAS Wetec ap Gudaweeccage ct 7,135.75 122,176,500 5,962,045 33-7 58,183,900 49,327,400 7,473,396 id © Gia eee 4,385,430 
at ch wee anneal ai 7,267.67 121,849,500 5,913,850 34-7 58,183,900 49,654,400 7,535,766 7 7 2,540,467 3,246,998 
SRI ES See ae en 7,410.82 125,817,500 5,942,140 33+7 83,183,900 49,808,400 8,417,349 7 7 468,879 5,072,463 
SR cere ee rere ere 7,516.33 125,679,500 5,916,760 33-7 83,377,900 49,976,400 9,308,040 7 | ucaaeakanes 3,247,410 
RR ee a ee 7,511.56 143,593,500 5,855,718 34-7 116,348,200 116,274,900 9,315,614 7 ee 3,796,586 
_ SSE heaiahe tne anaes 7,511.56 192,138,631 6,811,804 33-7 116,348,200 116,274,900 16,231,453 7 Se eee 1,084,362 
iF shakes aero Se haan 7,511.44 232,571,655 8,372,349 33-6 116,348,200 116,274,900 3 16,231,453 7 .  antyeu.aee 126,861 
ES 6a SR daous abe 56 eek 7,511.41 268,366,155 8,494,529 33-6 116,348,200 116,274,900 4 15,171,993 6 a OL 2 5,158,155 
RR ee 7,910.02 455,848,966 10,819,632 34-6 116,348,200 116,274,900 4 13,912,533 5 7 72,661 3,657,844 
PRS Med caaaewa ras ad adaeclad 9,987730 486,880,155 13,254,823 33-6 116,855,400 116,274,900 4 13,928,976 5 7 136,901 1,391,356 


— * The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held 
y the company. 

1 Includes $1,829,632 declared from surplus. 

2 Represents a deficit. 

3 Includes $8,115,727 declared from surplus. 

* Declared from surplus. 


STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 





Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 
funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 
ofroad _ outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 

Year ended June 30 operated on June 30. account for to credit 

June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 

common. preferred. sinking and loss. 

funds, etc. 
Per cent. 

WR cis a axdtawuke ba sinaseess 4,254.92 104,985,500 $5,803,688 4-8 1 $44,197,741 $22,335,455 $3,444,979 6 $202,570 $577,924 
ss nce ari Riucoate a tide aca oe dows 4,273.54 112,570,500 5,882,506 ‘4-8 2 44,187,366 22,335,455 3,445,804 6 7 201,301 316,753 
oc nctreciacsin Nake sence Came 4,273.54 114,364,500 6,059,148 4-8 2 44,188,866 22,336,955 3,675,735 6 7 410,425 1,541,967 
Ws eh REM euros secesaus 4,273.54 117,100,500 6,196,739 4-8 2 44,190,366 22,338,455 3,906,561 6 7 200,200 880,248 
ee ee cas bh edie 5,030.78 130,112.500 6,872,997 4-8 2 44,190,366 22,338,455 3,906,594 6 7 3 365,329 6,010 
NE fates 55-5 pubes wt ns aaa 5,030.78 131,659,500 6,999,426 4-8 2 44,190,366 22,338,455 3,125,546 4 rf 3 368,023 4 67,449 
ee ere 5,030.78 131,522,500 7,046,201 4-8 5 44,030,366 22,353,455 3,517,057 5 7 3 263,058 1,811,528 
Ries ai % sweeten dakoosvees 5,030.78 131,947,500 © 7,048,072 4-8 5 44,044,366 22,367,455 3,518,650 5 7 3 239,354 1,366,270 
ee 5 en pate 5,085.62 134,132,000 77,018,981 34-8 8 44,037,866 22,370,955 3,519,824 5 : f 197,260 2,140,012 
A Jarome 5,085.62 134,645,000 6,932,705 33-8 9 44,093,366 22,398,270 3,523,270 5 7 202,000 3,995,107 
Ne nin caBade ainascasols 5,571.23 144,833,000 196,971,091 33-8 11 43,835,366 22,398,955 3,914,394 6 7 4,744,541 1,542,668 
BE dis o:x00%8 Pe, ne en me 5,585.53 149,329,000 127,084,550 33-8 13 43,828,366 22,398,955 3,914,394 6 7 4,394,526 1,837,643 
DEE Sic caeikucuetosnabacan 5,930.26 154,585,500 147,320,862 34-7 15 43,823,366 22,398,955 4,529,468 7 8 4,922,555 1,358,305 
LA ee am bhai ei 7,365.63 162,310,500 7,554,756 34-7 16 53,084,476 22,398,955 4,852,014 7 8 5,238,418 661,417 
ers re phuandGioie 7,411.77 162,220,800 8,072,804 34-7 17 53,080,476 22,398,955 5,174,924 7 s 4,225,500 224,817 
BS .25-aae Dede a cnecaneoee 7,408.13 163,214,000 8,060,715 34-7 18 §3,104,476 22,398,955 5,174,924 7 8 4,825,000 642,898 
SN sais acccata Wr atncalé Sacks ooo wale 7,453,58 164,214,000 7,882,107 34-7 18 79,946,746 22,398,955 6,483,913 7 8 6,225,500 2,316,639 
EE hoc cies oases Sete pealeees 7,622,91 165,214,000 7,749,187 33-7 19102,022,731 22,398,955 7,910,177 7 8 225,000 7,830,388 
eo ae Sy aa 7,632.23 196,415,000 7,502,172 33-7 101,952,731 22,398,955 8,764,272 7 s 225,590 4,874,419 
ARR Ree Snr 7,637.97 203,665,000 7,603,025 34-7 101,952,731 22,398,955 8,764,503 7 8 224,500 5,170,791 
EE ae epee eee ee 7,629,39 204,959,000 7,582,515 33-7 132,455,531 22,455,555 9,832,038 7 8 225,500 2,466,459 
_ _, Se ee 7,743.48 205,962,000 7,726,146 34-7 132,455,531 22,398,955 10,899,615 7 8 225,000 1,703,485 
Saas ase ee 7,960.45 221,952,000 8,043,840 34-7 132,455,531 22,398,955 10,899,615 7 8 38,000 567,716 
|e Pens ea 7,975.94 232,570,000 8,529,266 34-7 132,455,531 22,398,955 10,899,615 7 8 199,991 3,775,408 
ERE eee eee ee ae 8,094.94 250,544,000 9,239,008 33-7 132,455,531 22,455,555 10,899,615 7 8 200,473 1,206,055 


* The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and 
held by the company. . ° 
1 Includes $2,812,500 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown, and $375, ‘‘Subscriptions ale stock Paint River Railway Com- 
pany. 
2 Includes $2,802,500 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
? Represents appropriations to sinking funds and St. Paul Eastern Grand Trunk Railway interest guaranteed. 
4 Represents a deficit. 
5 Includes $2,627,500 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
6 Includes $11,387 charged to construction. * 
7 Includes $144 charged to construction. 
8 Includes $2,617,500 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
® Includes $2,645,000 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
10 Includes $32,617 charged to construction. 
11 Includes $2,387,000 common stock of proprietarv companies on which no dividends are shown. 
12 Includes $29,951 charged to construction. 
13 Includes $2,380,000 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
“4 Includes $55,245 charged to construction. 
‘5 Includes $2,375,000 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
16 Includes $2,410,000 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
'7 Includes $2,406,000 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
18 Includes $2,430,000 common stock of proprietary companies on which no dividends are shown. 
19 Includes $70,000 common stock of proprietary compsnies on which no dividends are shown. 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 


Capital stock outstanding 









Interest accrued on Dividends declared during 











funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt . charged balance 
ofroad outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 
Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 
common. preferred. sinking and loss. 
funds, etc. 







Per cent. 









ad CAswiee se nneneWaewhadae 5,138.82 $106,319,289 $5,532,620 4-8 $76,206,506 .............. $3,437,667 Oe kee ebinine ec eanereens $ 812,468 
ANS ciasseokdtimedauna ie 5,284.27 114,668,483 5,768,929 4-8 EEE 5.0.45 Garces ose 3,437,667 OE sev ine cencastesmianeds 1 862,551 
Brrr eer oF 5,440,74 2 116,580,981 6,003,376 4-8 DED ou. c cinta p> «oye 3,628,720 See ere ens See at 1,053,493 
SRSA errr ree 5,556.21 3 123,606,231 6,444,124 4-8 ME ane vo ecledecnees 3,820,221 Be sioltidochasessiaca tone ncnipaniai 707,804 
sa ch ncdee hein eewenea ries 5,595.58 124,744,400 6,546,632 4-8 REED a. biccsvcicce'e a's doa 4,100,135 a A eer eee 1 544,235 
Ct 60rce cs wawcisiatwemees 5,731.82 127,714,400 6,598,134 4-8 ERA ES 3,485,115 BEY pccnsnaaeteuacoeseaee 1 1,520,246 
Cana Keee cuca naeen an aeees 5,870.48 129,409,909 6,679,306 4-8 I a 5.d:6:6:0arain's a0 4:6 3,280, 109 My” scavsnpksesveceseeaen 15,827 
NEBr ikis 6 oeere Seasieeneans 5,859.70 129,034,900 6,735,916 4-8 EE aie So. sldd adn. 3,280,112 Mn newmibancedise ate baaioue 1,370,017 
SR a h4:5 sx. caiten cake Cenakee 5,859.70 128,735,900 6,729,997 4-8 82,004,200 ............ 3,690, 126 Ree re ee 1,525°454 
ere renner 6,230.93 4 126,437,700 6,514,668 4-8 SRSA 5,238,370 Sr Renn ee 1,613,839 
EG 66a. CGO eawene ead en 6,412.48 135,899,100 6,743,437 34-8 a, re : 5,829,678 Do ccnagenheaoenbs weber aes 2,173,953 
NS 5 dees iene vnedes eeu 7,789.46 147,204,300 7,447,974 33-7 oS! Se 6,652,557 BY = ix nncheniara 20 :Sie.Bessrdqaria bint 1,506,963 
DED: Uikscdbarevaladavarnenss 7,971.13 152,072,400 7,235,778 33-7 ere 7,475,063 BE. | Sawmssaiongasie vane 2,585,000 
RE Tia aso <i och a ORM a whines ; 8,306.75 156,050,900 7,436,151 33-7 oe, eae 7,758,455 EAE mere ene 5,636,592 
RE cicgeiciesenektannsdas 8,326.16 171,015,100 6,899,392 33-7 EE Kaxsigacsxicctnn 7,758,737 7 euntbnnns $721,717 5,184,374 
is ck enewervNesadace ka : 8,561.64 170,512,100 7,376,229 33-7 EE 5.5. ys a.cn ss ; 7,758,737 Re ee 939,133 6,071,168 
EER ery 8,677.02 174,172,000 «7,345,054 33-7 |. eae 7,758,737 eR CSET 952,440 5,094,182 
. FS ian teesupaes 8,875.07 168,690,000 7,298,777 33-7 110,839,100 ........ sia 7,758,737 He >. anisinduawalcineeie eee 5,383, 194 
aaa adacwenaataes 9,023.65 183,064,000 7,124,009 33-7 OS ae . § 15,517,474 er ern 3,862,426 1 6,695,810 
1909. ... ‘ por see 9,020.82 203,373,000 7,875,507 33-7 110,839,100 ...... eRe 8,867,128 Serr 2,912,909 1,266,872 
SRE annua 9,039.97 209,856,000 8,506,016 33-7 110,839,100 ....... 8,867,128 8 jncosses Se 1,112,612 
1911.. Kivbueanacakeets 9,074.84 209,809,000 8,626,370 33-7 110,839,100 ...... ss 8,867,128 , renee 5,489,066 3,149,880 
1912 ceenbtaiawkan stakes 9,074.10 209,853,000 8,547,309 33-7 110,839,100 ...... : 8,867,128 Be weseeines 4,602,195 1,295,410 
1913 pu emevtcaaesge rents 9,128.51 209,135,000 8,546,453 33-7 110,839,100 ........... 8.867,128 8 ccsteccee | 2,915,875 
1914 ee ree F ; 9,263.86 214,827,000 8,499,051 34-7 110,839,100 .......... . 8,867,128 8 6,375,736 2,531,404 





* The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held 
by the company. ‘i 

1 Represents a deficit. 

2 Excludes $6,992,775, ‘‘Bond subscriptions.”’ 

3 Excludes $4,265,700, ‘‘Bond subscriptions.”’ 





















































«4 Excludes $9,533,000, ‘‘Subscription payments.’’ f 
5 Includes $6,650,346, declared from surplus. ' 
STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY TO s 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 
s Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 
{ funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
, tions Income 
: Miles Funded debt charged balance 
: ofroad outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 
Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 
4 ; common. preferred. sinking and loss. 
x funds, etc. 
Per cent. 
Bis aacaele whines 1,821.27 $81,540,585 $4,970,641 43-8 RSI ERIS A ee pe SY Ae $758,506 $2,567,722 1 
Re 1,821.86 124,335,226 4,424,648 43-8 ob te and 5 ers pa iad x pedaueee wat iy eakwaxeeaees 472,922 1,955,445 18 
1892! 1,821.80 146,445,168 5,275,172 43-8 ile REMC ais outing agile cledied hele eeNcmals ames 971,230 1,491,1¢6 1s 
1893 !... 1,835.95 138,336,985 5,146,838 44-8 i a a ar ak re cr a as 715,267 1,421,750 ° 18 
EP 1,835.05 136,983,402 4,796,223 44-8 ERS EER A RET Fae De ek SE Re. Ae eC ee ae 677,860 2 1,509,82C 18 
a 1,835.95 135,787,943 4,719,141 44-8 aa von Saaiud ease Sens waiaeme sdudaccovwewed 692,770 22,907,505 18 
1896 '. 1,835.95 133,739,438 4,211,042 43-8 Sh Sead only a athin'gies BS eigilg arenas are 695,930 2 28,087 18 
NR eee 1,822.29 132,508,246 4,870,213 44-8 I es rae ak a cart NC nulls 5 a dian al es caica ee own be ciele 488,260 22,175,205 18 
1898 *.. ES Ra per 8 1,849.29 95,011,000 1,800,000 4-5 61,000,000 II gfe Pah ies n oanad ih « bcbg beim wee seueee eee 1,302,741 18 
1899... Keren saa Kan ee 2,848.38 $6,500,000 3,830,000 + 87,505,300 75,000,000 | ree wsennrenecen 2,833,368 18 
1900... Ss AS re 2,967.89 99,500,000 3,890,000 4 95,645,900 98,965,400 7,303,627 34 ° geasvsaseeus 834,183 19 
es yaaa d are won ait v3 3,033.08 193,957,000 4,616,380 4 102,030,000 99,508,900 7,979,594 4 - - zecyganeses 324,771 19 
1902. : : ere 2,941.84 191,952,000 7,643,373 4 104,059,900 99,540,100 8,186,634 4  ~ drsacdensence 2 148,278 19 
1903. eee 2,955.70 187,257,000 7,515,810 4 108,772,900 99,560,100 8,333,084 4 — “eneectanous 436,009 191 
1904. . aes e eae 2,955.70 197,257,000 7,948,613 4-5 108,772,000 99,567,100 8,333,500 4 GS -keisccsianst 3,754,876 19 
1905... PE Re ne 2,955.45 131,186,000 6,571,769 4-5 164,843,800 99,567,100 11,087,014 4} > sec oweec atid 3,963,996 19 
ae MA er aeeedenas kee 2,955.45 100,581,000 4,239,448 4 195,448,900 99,569.300 19,533,324 8g Rate ae rape 2 283,505 19% 
: , oad 3,031.41 100,000,000 4,007,333 4 195,479,900 99,569,300 23,531,012 10 Ree ee 4,401,010 19 
1908 3,300.92 198,296,568 6,610,864 4 195,489,900 99,569,300 23,530,554 10 me? szasasensees 25,109,082 19 
1909. ’ 3,309.75 226,126,800 8,842,919 4 199,304,300 99,569,300 23,660,087 10 rer ree 7,748,825 19¢ 
Se — eat 3,411.02 195,896,650 8,057,129 4 216,579,700 99,569,300 25,685,626 10 Re © aeesdwanceas 15,205,366 19] 
a Re asa ono aad 3,472.77 203,090,380 8,010,212 4 216,629,800 99,569,300 25,641,316 10 _ ecient 66,872,303 19) 
EE ners? 3,575.06 203,061,505 8,072,983 + 216,646,300 99,569,300 25,646,483 10 O@ -scudenenecan 5,617,227 19] 
pee ataip ual 3,584,26 203,059,480 8,072,877 4 216,647,500 99,569,300 25,645,110 10 — ee ae 9,563,901 19] 
1914... 3,615.64 193,158,865 7,933,787 4 222,305,200 99,569,300 5 23,762,518 9 Se ° \ssveadeeses 9,657,680 19] 
*The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by ‘. 
the 


the company 

' Report of the Union Pacific Railway Co. 
2 Represents a deficit. 7 
’ Report covers operations of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. for the 5 months endad June 30, 1898 . 
‘Includes $1,125,000 declared from surplus. 

5 Excludes $74,020,372, ‘‘Extra dividend on common stock,’’ charged to profit and loss. 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 





Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during : 
funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 

tions Income 

Miles ' Funded debt charged balance 
ofroad outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 

Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 

June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 

common. preferred. sinking and loss. 

funds, etc. 
Per cent. 

4,582.19 $213,343,204 $7,015,188 4-7 WD cee ss.iscmeesecs Pea Kes cs ee eae Pena’ (enh sae arabes $103,210 
4,582.12 216,959,918 7,122,556 2-6 MIE. <3 ve wba eesasc silwies Ove Se Se Th eriatss caessase et ataa enka 1,496,172 
4,582.12 220,683,628 7,680,860 23-6 I x, 208 Avg Si. nice nals a ba eoiviclke a kab Sais a oud camaweres 2,291,633 
4,582.12 225,433,628 27,969,642 23-6 IN 2. ok viarela yates. sT AW ale ote vine ah wnses Case kesabccewsadenes 3,145,004 
4,582.12 233,469,264 %8,350,0438 4-6 RESORT REE © <i GA actos Spt: OR eee ee eT ar 4 1,864,096 
4,582.12 232,677,729 8,767,829 3-6 SS edad. JAI, oh aa awe cea wnawaseesuwsemeanaasweneee 4 4,433,380 
4,528.16 162,346,390 3,676,845 4-6 EY © I hel on dng Sh cin ws cle we Wa bacadied cenedenbamesevien 1,174,396 
4,542.76 174,196,750 4,608,858 4 -6 Ee TOU as aks Jed icges bse eda geeswnisee bance 1,452,446 
4,564.73 174,938,710 4,992,148 4-6 102,000,000 NS oo bie ic ino Ahiscdig Band's sapere aCe s bien 3,890,425 
4,687.81 184,458,710 5,188,132 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 eee 1 paisa eases 5,056,180 
4,806.00 188,238,710 5,291,327 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 2 B® 2a Sadenacone 8,653,588 
4,817.54 199,035,710 7,830,811 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 7,238,022 13 Cr rs 5,236,507 
4,843.61 228,785,310 8,438,985 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 9,786,910 4 + Gonsnsasesas 5,777,617 
4,871.34 231,930,250 9,134,485 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 9,786,010 4 o Sahaadocsare 4,111,419 
5,030.74 239,432,050 9,418,770 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 9,786,910 4 .. -aheencankaer 5,572,861 
5,043.3 246,226,300 9,610,845 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 9,786,910 4 Be. Sosa) haces 1,955,142 
5,043.30 275,484,800 10,622,114 4-6 102,000,000 131,486,000 12,641,255 4 73 $125,805 372,969 
6,928.30 277,313,550 11,136,781 4 -6 102,956,500 114,173,730 11,363,722 54 5 323,815 13,776 
7,101.62 311,916,350 12,229,155 4-6 103,001,000 114,199,530 11,371,297 54 5 421,710 1,885,879 
7,458.47 307,714,350 13,198,607 4-6 121,604,000 114,199,530 10,861,240 5 5 9,000,000 398,521 
7,459.85 300,610,983 11,658,444 4-6 165,563,000 114,199,530 15,356,720 6 5 4,703,218 365,846 
7,549.69 333,857,850 12,404,895 4-6 168,475,000 114,199,530 15,641,150 6 5 5,414,140 315,778 
8,200.86 345,933,045 13,355,316 4 -6 170,174,000 114,199,530 15,876,875 6 5 3,696,950 86,406 
8,237.55 322,439,045 13,521,771 4-6 190,881,000 114,199,530 16,107,470 6 5 GD occ cccvcvce 
8,339.72 316,469,045 12,624,769 4-6 195,856,000 114,199,530 17,400,440 6 5 WP Go 003000680 





. *The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 
the company. 

1 Figures represent returns of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. 

2 Includes £118,750 charged to suspense. 

3 Includes $106,250 charged to suspense. 

4 Represents a deficit. 

5 Figures represent returns of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. for the six months ended Dec. 31, 1895, and of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 
for the six months ended June 30, 1896. 


STATEMENT COMPILED FRCM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY TO THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 


Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 





funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 
ofroad outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 

Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 

June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 

common. preferred. sinking and loss. 

funds, etc. 
Per cent. 

Rao ge isn:d wikideca ae sokeso nase eae 6,052.91 ey eee Nh oss oe os Gad sega eet done taba aeekeoteusoe $340,552 $ 376,132 
| ee eee 6,356.13 $1,900,000 2 $57,000 6 | REE ST ee TEC Ce ee ee ee eter eae 176,471 1,231,865 
EE ee ee 6,474.80 1,900,000 114,000 6 I 5 too on in ao ce ated ha Ries Shee iiw ocldipiewn ee 413,708 3 464,062 
RNs a c.voriatsGund dweinied eine 6,603.06 2,929,000 162,610 6 INS 2 id orp a cian< dO aw ee CARES Moe Oe ebai dowewe , 326,556 3 165,669 
EO Sree eee 6,641.06 2,858,000 169,350 6 RN oo sarc co Scpenccae wombs OEY, VSR © Coe ned en 241,160 4,091,231 
eRe Sek eae 5,310.21 2,715,000 162,930 6 so Gri auc ci aOR Oana es bee ee Rae wes 375,389 3 56,220 
ee, ones Oe 5,368.69 2,644,000 162,900 6 ire ei eo ac a ihaceiteiccas oem ean eck iets 35,492 115,010 
ES RRR ne 5,414.02 2,572,000 154,350 6 os ob at xoue ag nahedinicienion acadwe piawalae cares 16,246 1,128,756 
DN bis bas die dank waacenaeas 5,425.90 2,501,000 152,190 6 REG OSES A ener So 1 nN se ee es 11,403 647,222 
SS Ss eins se ecarw ees 5,579.60 2,429,000 147,900 6 PE 20 <6 DP ics cirs avin any a Raa as renee PE lewce ois dies8 wakes 180,139 5 167,464 
EARS Soe eer 5,624.18 31,176,500 1,200,242 4-6 197,832,148 ....... a Rin'\in CRG Ta is owe edid 7h ainda digi we 167,642 3 720,440 
SE ee ee ee 5,712.22 46,104,500 1,629,810 4-6 I Re EA NS eR ag Pie ok A Tae 114,738 3% 1,274,787 
EE ea ree 5,241.89 46,033,500 1,962,770 4-6 ae See SP OE SN 8 Pe eee 277,884 * 1,799,395 
SI Seis. c ne bag sonceen anes 5,278.58 51,562,500 2,003,260 4-6 IRE ESE, See, ee ya ene 216,406  *% 2,457,926 
_ _ RR eee 2 5,412.70 61,690,500 2,474,387 4-6 I cia ola, OE eM as ode E We noeedSnwecn 120,488 31,918,661 
MA ie cia da dandtcwhaweueys 5,420,22 40,598,500 2,587,028 4-6 197,849,259 $39,569,840 OS eee 7 191,689 2,205,858 
ES REE ey eee 5,406.61 39,200,500 1,607,300 4-6 197,849,259 39,569,840 7,716,110 23 7 259,983 1,156,837 
NRG ace Nir, dees eeteet cae 5,493.50 39,329,500 1,613,137 46 197,849,259 455,711,755 13,156,965 5h 7 644,421 4,294,351 
Ue ee eee 5,599.17 39,457,500 1,550,220 4-6 197,849,259 74,866,463 17,095,905 6 7 355,877 20,784,745 
Rss conc oS Sta aeS oh se 5,633.21 119,555,046 1,818,643 4-6 213,910,359 58,626,765 17,336,711 6 7 544,746 2,863,985 
EERO OAS OE 6,139.50 131,841,540 4,806,723 4-6 272,672,306 18,325 17,237,893 We ) Saxe checeenweucueueene 7,500,456 
1 ERR er a ees 6,198.28 134,392,410 5,149,988 4-6 272,672,406 3,325 16,360,342 a eae 5,000 6,771,365 
. J) een ae 6,309.76 140,587,410 5,418,563 4-43 272,672,406 3,325 16,360,344 pee 5,000 3,751,370 
_.. SES eee 6,333.75 145,581,910 5,648,805 4-43 eee 16,360,344 fe Sees 5,000 9,859,918 
ok a err nse 6,491.62 203,226,337 6,310,240 4-5 DEEMED ois cnvacesves 16,360,344 Me Wh inaswetaa 5,000 24,001,151 


. * The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 
the company. 

' No funded debt. 

2 Charged to construction. 

3 Represents a deficit. 2 
4 Includes $16,141,915 subscriptions to preferred stock paid in to June 30, 1907, and on which no dividends were declared. 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 


Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 











funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 
ofroad outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 
Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Commen. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 





common. preferred. sinking and loss. 
funds, etc. 






Per cent. 













| ae ed 3,355.45 $50,737,000 $2,677,225 5-7 a $1,846,229 RT Are ae $138,650 
W891... 2... eee eccceceseeeeee 3,408.56 51,152,000 2,745,750 7 GRID on cicnansccces 1,846,232 TR Rr tees 1 28,613 
atlanta tap nite 3,474.09 56,857,000 2,871,786 5-7 46,156,000 .............. 1,384,674 ae 343,512 
1893... CRESTOR ARM 3,610.18 60,647,000 3,054,425 5-7 46,156,000 .............. 1,846,232 Me bak univantetensialatiee 307,852 
Oe patente: 3,570.83 62,512,000 3,249,175 5-7 46,156,000 .............. 1,846,232 IED aaa kebe ebjers ony 1 315,279 
1895... 22... 22.0.cecececesesee 8,571.41 62,712,000 3,317,875 5-7 SEMI... odsinsesne 1,153,895 | Tene 779,311 
fe ke 3,571.41 62,712,000 - 3,322,175 5-7 46,156,000 .............. 923,116 Rata eremaseneias 589,109 
SUT Shh ad cot gscedaca 3,571.41 62,712,000 3,320,950 5-7 46,156,000 .............. 923,116 RR ane bic 625,473 
SE apis 3,568.15 65,374,000 3,312,474 4-7 50,000,000 .............. 1,615,453 Pee heeoenien 1 748,885 
1899...................2.0--.. 3,619.37 66,081,000 3,021,845 47 50,000,000 .............. 1,998,710 RE EReeege Ler 1,847,642 
EIR TAK ae tabi: 3,646.67 67,081,000 2,941,980 4-7 . 50,000,000 .............. 1,999,624 | er aecnneinsen 2,668,264 
1901..... Li csssees.e. 8,818.57 68,081,000 2,931,980 4-6 50,000,000 .............. 1,999,715 Rai MOT 3,306,804 
SR Rianne -. 8,974.32 95,601,000 3,180,862 4-6 50,988,260 .............. 2,372,732 | parr de miei 5,741,898 
ee scocaeeal 5,579.12 95,176,000 4,085,895 4-6 ED <x. hccdienns 4,680,766 | Ope $937,891 2,609,014 
RRA Ra aeagie .... 6,760.74 134,276,000 5,083,230 4-7 76,000,000 .............. MME a ec, ne ees 294,616 
1905... .. AB dR AE 6,705.33 157,196,000 5,590,905 4-7 75,000,000 .............. SU eeeeomegaena sensed 244,338 
Rae pas 6,926.25 161,106,000 6,445,799 4-7 75,000,000 ............. 4,686,840 (4) Sicsetetes Se 1 48,295 
1907....................+-.... 7,057.41 183,371,000 6,887,469 4-7 75,000,000 ............. 4,125,326 (5) .......... 37,677 4,477,466 
1908. Sepak 7,401.73 189,595,541 7,526,778 4-7 75,000,000 ............. 3,938,203 (8) Feet ae 10,200 592,561 
UE eis etait, .. 7,414.24 — 186,634,000 7,964,364 4-7 75,000,000 .............. 3,938,332 () ......... 16,577 ‘1,998,194 
1910 RS Pepe ...... 7,895.71 202,351,000 8,062,912 4-7 74,577,900 ............ 3,743,059 hh a a ieee 1,123,718 
1911. nas ee ae 7,551.16 204,531,000 8,455,309 4-7 74,877,200 .............. 3,930,760 5k 1,081,010 
SRR -..... 7,566.05 225,125,000 9,055,729 4-7 74,877,200 ...... cy 3,743,597 5 104,351 
1913 OM .... 7,572.53 231,771,000 9,701,274 4-7 TAO0T00D .......:....- 3,743,525 5 194,254 
Ap Acar ia _ 7,852.45 247,945,000 9,934,169 4-7 74,877,200 ..... cucéccce. SL 2} 1 1,475,848 






, * The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 
1e company. 

1 Represents a deficit. 

28 per cent on $74,818,100 and 6 per cent on $181,900. 

3 6} per cent on $74,842,600 and 6 per cent on $157,409. 

4 6} per cent on $74,847,600 and 6 per cent on $152,400. 

5 54 per cent on $74,854,100 and 6 per cent. on $145,900. 

* 5} per cent on $74,859,600 and 6 per cent on $140,400. 
7 Declared from surplus. 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY TO 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890, TO 1914.* 









i Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 









. funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
P Miles Funded debt charged balance 
4 of road outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 
. Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 39. : Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 






common. preferred. sinking and loss. 
funds, etc. 






















Per cent. 

1890 idee a 3,119.00 $44,376,000 $2,457,535 4-8 $44,974,850 .............. $1,778,994 4 Bisa oss lack a bain elie $390,694 

18911... inate ana ’n<g lid hernia 3,176.82 51,376,000 2,773,148 4-8 ED 5-5 ihc ucnetaces-es 1,872,532 4 tS ania ipcblais Gadde bt 197,110 

1892! ‘ : eat aa 3,213.80 51,376,000 2,746,850 4-7 cS) 3 eee 474,329 1 66: <G NRSC ne Nees 2 737,382 

ae ; ; 3,213,80 54,012,000 2,781,767 4-7 RIE 5.0 Fiteacdnsaaasories ARE Fy ere on eh pantie ahwpnes 142,447 

18941. : 3,218.39 54,012,000 2,724,004 4-7 855 ha a 5 nt cole pl oasis Ree Mam tae Cena aewed pie 2 320,190 | 
1895 3... és 3,218.39 54,012,000 2,723,175 4-7 I 6 a Pwo 4 cis:c: vale Rare 6k GA Ow le bow RARER Smo Wie Ranks wie Sota D es 2 1,731,330 : 
1896 * ; ot 3,164.25 62,268,000 3,104,608 4 -7 Ff 3 eee inst ate Sa weit abd, ak co) aula techn de air deb? De sates se 
1897 * ; 3,164.25 62,138,000 3,052,405 4-7 I re eres Ue a rte a iat ai aul halaw esccatuiee area Sem 2 374,614 
1898 *... : ‘ 3,164.25 62,138,000 3,058,438 4-7 IN 2, Ged he do, 2 sek ot aa sens pea waited yo wer 2 1,108,795 
1899 3... ; P 3,164.25 62,138,000 3,058,438 4-7 EE SECS Se e-Res ~ Donae e, Sek SRE nPaeee eater” eeeeE as ee 2 13,662 ; 
1900... ; iva 3,164.25 62,138,000 3,058,438 4-7 on Nan ers ee ee. i a anielouhes Mead kesipn dk aewee é 1,162,648 
1901 *... pias 3,379.76 54,012,000 3,488,454 4-7 IRON I gc a o Re: SS Eee ga eT ee EP 3,411,957 
1902°.... ekiek os 3,464.20 54,012,000 2,854,638 4-7 ea 3,563,803 D § Aeawankveds $828,390 60,424 
1903 3 3,488.60 59,832,000 2,921,746 4-7 Ff Sa eee 3,855,110 eee rere 1,457,097 1,150,326 ] 
1904 * ; 3,491.62 65,703,000 3,255,933 4-7 Sea 3,890,115 ee z+. 1,034,849 2 150,839 1 
1905 *. 3,491.62 90,976,000 3,772,507 4-7 Ff 8 rere 3,890,867 me Go cessonoaeme nes : 466,425 ] 
1906 *... gaa 3,491.62 91,148,000 4,470,301 4-7 EE cc cictew na pane 5,836,305 Se eee eee 1,096,481 1 
1907 ® 3,491.68 94,820,350 4,375,747 4-7 OS ea eee 3,890,875 BO cae acnanddedcapeene’ 3,139,877 1 
1906 *....... : 3,491.68 102,291,812 4,191,554 4-6 MN . acounw Ronde. 1,935,210 24 ee ee eee 811,861 1 
1000 *....... 3,491.73 99,398,937 4,356,165 4-6 RR 2 rh oir oo... Satin Siens Caed ao ete a cs tn tis dua love adie eeeiek 969,664 1 
1910... : i 3,883,43 187,522,000 5,108,313 4-6 I cs 28S ee eS OR We i ah a ian bal lenainns 2,185,016 1 
10113... 3,916.25 216,282,000 6,619,947 4-6 I sc Roa OV ride wale aa paei ad bas ocdal cae eae ad wee Reade ole maesinwws 2 6,051,115 1 
1912°.... 3,918.25 226,107,000 7,388,845 4-6 4s SEO ase a Rh kane eae cadwe ah sneeeechabeacdewsbeenws 2 2,377,924 

1914? 3,919.58 213,829,000 7,723,794 4-6 ID 3,5 5.5. 6::0-o.nnp Sahat F 5 ci dahca lone sang ari tovio-y-a Toten wie Bieta wi Eaeeeace ea 369,697 

1914 ¢ ' ee Sy 3,919.58 212,843,000 7,739,742 4-6 | REE ce te a ee ae I ET AD ROME ore Meet ner ae 2 979,447 P 








* Figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 
the company. 
1 Report of the Missouri Pacific Ry., Osage division, and branch lines. 
2 Represents a deficit. 
3 Report of the Missouri Pacific Ry. and branch lines. 
4 Report of the Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890, TO 1914.* 





Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during . 
funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 
ofroad _ outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 
Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 
common. preterred. sinking and loss. 
funds, etc. 
Per cent. 
0 acs oss R cedoacordadear 1,545.00 $40,798,691 $2,458,697 5-7 ON rer ere $1,030,248 Oe 5 nn dca eeeawmegane $98,029 
3 ce art a cated ic sees or lea 1,547,22 40,676,486 2,396,637 5-7 ID a soy heavier diere 773,293 Di .. ichatesascnenornewnes 638,101 
> EEL, sirens Acaaheasceeneeee 1,770.15 41,125,192 2,244,119 5-7 i a Si SUD ER cise ask eSGhena bees aie a aaameeeweles 232,017 
“ REAR PALS: hes enor 1,770.15 42,302,376 2,339,885 5 -7 5 hae nas Garuda aaa as sa ageungma-esnn ssa nletinewe ae 596,707 
9 EER OS tees 1,773,47 44,867,454 2,438,886 5 -7 pS ae 515,623 ER OE Se ee 1 405,262 
1 INE ee eee eee 1,773,47 44,505,217 2,450,289 5 -7 AR PR RSE 8 yk At a Ne ST ete A es Oc ee ete PRON Pee 1 2,166,802 
9 RECS Se a ee 1,773.77 49,006,717 2,661,920 5-7 I x x «icin Ss looe alia 4 divas 0, Wie kp dasl a OSA RRS awe Tels WHes aera 181,689 
3 REA ee iets un 1,773,77 48,735,543 2,573,604 44-7 Noah g nciats esta alti fina aie Wain k's wie ates Aliens i amine ala Sone Ae 1 159,245 
5 RS ee ee eee Bee 1,773.77 48,432,043 2,348,546 43-7 icc ag old aciaieiudaiaiatesas taewiala aaa ena watlials at lane amen eee ees 1,411,699 
i ooops at eR Gash tex ies 1,773.77 48,116,543 2,311,225 44-7 I varn's n:5.0 5:5 0d hore eae ea tones Bier. anideassce vabapreeakitNe 1,065,027 
4 SE RR ate ee see 1,773.77 66,970,556 3,082,489 4-7 ers 515,745 ie ies Elicia toned Arata t erate eats 992,865 
ES Ea Sennen werent 1,900.67 68,345,997 3,120,377 4-7 Ss = 1,547,242 its Saka: saiebichineneents 1,767,229 
8 eee 1,773.77 70,622,997 3,259,409 4-7 ct. ae 1,547,283 eR en $780,267 1,855,947 
Ere area 1,815.44 87,939,463 3,462,818 4-7 25,795,710 ..... sincais piace , 2,578,831 qh ees 1,140,426 104,257 
4 MS Saad ga adc eds 2,231.72 92,246,622 4,110,620 4-7 NTE 6.508 ¥.csinneacees 2,578,831 ae 183,526 1 281,763 
4 EE aS ee een ton 2,355.93 101,013,505 4,432,575 4-7 | es 2,578,831 Ts Goin cnatesanen aches ha 650,543 
5 ee eee 2,459.15 104,643,304 4,651,040 4-7 GE 5 vin onccasccces 4,114,588 Pe ok oe ea ee emcee 12,377 
, EE eae: 2,593.67 112,890,961 4,785,797 4-7 8S) arr 4,438,991 . chxataccucnsanpanue eee 649,947 
6 Rees eee er oe 2,599.15 104,039,828 4,577,455 4-7 8 er ere 2,219,556 Bn. Mahe cabihseweg sean es 138,597 
i EE ED LEM 2,608,59 104,678,570 4,591,883 4 -7 eee 1,775,645 © aOR St Eee © LES 26,512 
M4 RRs Senet a 3,287.84 120,102,534 5,116,301 4 -7 i” res 2,663,467 es 483,789 
8 Ee a eee 3,313.25 133,075,117 5,383,356 4 -7 ITs. <4 7 0, 2. tg ac sapicta aan an weema nie Weathle dvew ok 'ad odae heey 818,576 
10 SSS err yne = 3,315.36 135,161,562 °6,164,292 4-7 SS ae 1,775,649 . Se ee eee es 346,928 
2) ei eae aad a Seuoreein 3,364.80 142,118,507 *6,574,604 4-6 OS ee 1,775,649 TSR SARS RS ee oe 1,193,037 f 
- PN Senccwcamiakdcckacauabas 3,365.12 145,000,007 6,740,640 4-6 sk eee nae 1,775,549 SO AE OE ee ee 1,054,142 
bs - * The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by f 
3 e company. : 


1 Represents a deficit. 
2 Includes $186,766 charged to construction. 
3 Includes $37,095 charged to construction. 








STATEMENT COMPILED EROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD 
ie COMPANY TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890, TO 1914.* 


Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding on June 30. Dividends declared during year 
iunded debt. 








Appropria- 
; oo tions Income bal- 
0 ; Miles Rate per cent. charged to ance trans- 
he Year ended of road Funded debt income ferred to 
June 30. operated outstanding ———————-account for credit of 
June 30. on June 30. First pre- Second property profit and 
Amount. Rates, Common. ferred. preferred. Amount. On On On sinking loss. 
com- first second funds, etc. 
mon. _spre- pre- 
d Pec cent. ferred. ferred. 
t a eee 
18901......... 1,829.47 $31,593,500 $1,769,903 5-7 $11,859,300 $4,500,000 $10,000,000 $100,000 ....4... 2 1 $1,534 $253,615 
18911......... 1,326.93 31,484,500 1,761,208 5-7 11,859,300 4,500,000 10,000,000 199,582 2 99,344 
= 18921......... 1,328.17 42,828,100 2,046,564 4-7 11,859,300 4,500,000 I Roce ced icine ao sac aisvs oe opine nin Sawioe maaeeee 586,618 
04 18931...... 1,328.17 42,686,300 2,203,699 4-7 11,859,300 4,500,000 25 CORR e sae senee inet Guia ow mag eeeep ea ae 483,920 
110 18941......... 1,828.17 42,594,941 2,193,349 4-7 11,859,300 4,500,000 es ir SO a tre alco nian «nse ornlepeae aie peau 2 649,216 
382 1006?......... LAER 42,441,183 2,185,834 47 11,859,300 4,500,000 DE so ccabaniadomncanccsh ore sauecis us 130,668 2 611,593 
147 | i 1,328.17 42,387,426 2,179,897 4-7 11,859,300 4,500,000 ERE ER SE A | Ne ae Se 34,834 2 408,452 
190 Aer 1,162.05 37,618,850 1,994,524 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 BUOOD 5.0550. DD » idcwamatebageee wens 231,067 
330 1606 .......... 1,383.53 39,437,100 2,037,997 4-6 29,000,900 5,000,000 16,000,000 360,000 ........ 4 Bt Sedat 326,446 
499 SS 1,385.39 41,708,350 2,130,517 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 SOGROe ......%. 4 ER Pee 224,800 
514 | See 1,401.95 45,014,225 2,176,335 3-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 SO0,000 ........ 4 2 77,898 376,361 . 
795 eS 1,707.71 46,471,125 2,281,803 3-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 _ ee 4 23 180,557 1,029,299 
B62 a 2,895.08 60,465,925 2,574,328 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 | [ee 4 iD. se peucaes 1,172,532 
648 ES snes 's:sce'ne 3,369.29 79,333,095 2,863,567 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 >. ae 4 oe Gronangecses 429,013 
957 Seer 4,066.13 93,875,882 3,636,720 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 ., a 4 4 16,719 472,311 
494 Se 4,753.94 114,159,911 4,897,561 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 ae 4 - ciusteaeeens 94,596 
396 ae 4,648.77 118,638,755 4,934,667 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 ae 4 Aga c 1,751,510 
839 SS 4,743.67 132,619,870 5,175,438 4-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 ee ER ee eee 3,894,074 
425 aa 4,726.64 229,474,360 7,048,595 3-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 ee BO eee sean stedonn ues 528,408 
481 ae 4,726.64 234,427,665 7,638,160 3-6 29,000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 See in ialcrminok shea 1,260,576 
877 19103......... 4,726.39 292,363,246 11,149,887 3-7 53,026,000 434,510,000 .............. aS eR an 704,487 
861 19113.,....... 4,731.88 296,210,266 11,083,559 4-7 54,686,000 436,000,000 .............. eee Pn Se ae 996, 183 
664 19123......... 4,741.58 294,006,624 11,104,174 4-6 54,686,000 436,000,000 .............. ee B,  ssoarcecscanavsmnaes 2 1,409,566 
016 1913 9..........  3,816,77 167,778,991 5,905,150 4-6 63,310,700 13,015,000 10 §21,052 (10) Wt lends cede eguunees 1,795,933 
115 ee 3,865.07 171,613,500 6,216,203 4-6 63,311,000 13,015,000 12 261,429 (22) oe lt EARS IRE eee SER 277,798 
924 
pr . *Figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by : 
| the company. 
by 1 Report of the St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 


2 Represents a deficit. 
3 Figures for capital stock include stock of leased lines, and figures for funded debt apparently include obligations which are primarily liabilities of leased lines. 
4 Classed as ‘‘Preferred.”’ 

5 Declared from surplus, 
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STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE MISSOURI. KANSAS & TEXAS LINES TO THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890, TO 1914.* 
















Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during 

funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 

ofroad _ outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transferred 

Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account tor to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 
common. preferred. sinking and loss. 

funds, etc. 






Per cent. 




















: SERS EU Te aaa CPS OS Ai Se PE oA £2 SMO Ae aN NE, AP a PORE Si Se Pree Cree het $1,693,655 
18911. Yaa ae Se 2 Pets a a Noho LAG chia a pu alaala sine eacasusieawdeolien 1,903,602 
1892 3. 1,670.37 $62,540,000 2,159,827 4-8 I BREESE SO ne 5 796,514 
See: 1,783.44 64,975,000 2,193,193 4-7 4 48,770,000 "aR EES tel IONS ASIA ennen aene 238,047 
EEE RRS eee ee 2,017.01 64,975,000 2,274,360 4-7 6 49,987,500 RRR a NS, ae ala Sd A a OT tes Ee 5 9,522 
Cea 65,355,000 2,277,943 4-7 6 50,012,500 | a eral” Sait aa a Rate 5 SAN cei ey eee 224,740 
RETIREE 70,523,000 2,677,710 4-7 6 55,462,500 IR oben eS cathe asco casio a euinainaie nua 16,393 
ie SS hs as 2,197.21 70,523,000 2,961,760 4-7 6 55,462,500 RS No ot a tat aed, Sn 
Rae 70,523,000 2,961,760 4-7 6 55,462,500 Te le ine Ee IR oh RRS ee ie Lape RRS 474,757 
RES RE eee 2,208.21 70,743,000 2,963,593 4-7 6 55,462,500 NT, SEE Teese FS ee renee 548,683 
Bo ceriscdieatedecccs 73,523,000 3,082,093 4-7 6 58,193,500 FERRER ES ER RAR ieee nena NON Tyee 450,867 
Rh es ee, oa ee . 2,479.57 76,294,000 3,118,015 4-7 6 58,749,200 Si a a iE gM ia a ep eum be 799,916 
1] Se 78,636,000 3,226,844 4-7 $ 59,569,200 3 Be 2 rt a ign sini stan ee La aala sia Rar eG MeOH 908,940 
1903 3...... nee oo. fone 79,269,000 3,291,396 47 © 59,724,200 | EERE ICT SI rt am 
19043...... Sevewcsupenoed 88,405,000 3,316,172 4-5 6 67,223,200 Ne pe peccocesee . SORES 
19053........ Sead agit 3,042.57 90,530,000 3,864,718 4-6 6 67,223,200 IE 5 Ne he aR oe as ae coh vei an aie 1,267,191 
1906 3......................... 3,042.57 104,234,000 4,041,043 4-6 6 67,222,800 13,000,000 $260,000 .......... RN es 1,393,087 
19073...... ee 3,072.21 108,226,000 4,524,839 4-6 6 67,222,800 13,000,000 6,000 .......... MB Hie es 3,162,311 
RE See 3,072.21 112,219,928 4,688,142 46 6 67,222,800 13,000,000 520,000 ......... 4 $560,364 268,830 
EERE EEE 3,072.21 112,285,173 4,770,634 46 6 67,222,800 13,000,000 | eee 4 445,412 420,884 
i ESI aes 3,072.21 114,249,000 4,801,355 46 7 63,301,200 13,000,000 520,000 ....... ; B. . -ereSaseceees 521,463 
ER ES .. £2 1,740.74 118,623,846 3,552,343 4-6 63,300,300 13,000,000 eee B® ota aecaag 1,558,506 
19123...... cevceceeeeesss™ (1,744.41 126,682,346 4,134,265 4-6 63,300,300 13,000,000 590,000 .......... 4 Ree 1,664,386 
- sececcccccccccoe © 8096.77 } 167,788,901 5,906,180 446 63,310,700 13,015,000 10 521,052 (19) OO tS 1,795,933 
19144... ceecececeess 9,865.07 171,613,500 6,216,203 4-6 63,311,000 13,015,000 12 961,429 (12) as 277,798 















b hi. figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held 
y the company. 
1 Figures represent returns contained in the report of receivers of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry., which does not show ‘‘Capital’’ accounts. 
2 Represents interest paid by receivers and charged to income account. 
’ Figures represent returns of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. 
4 Figures include stock of Boonville R. R. Bridge Co., Dallas & Waco Ry. Co., and Sherman, Denison & Dallas Ry. Co. ’ 
5 Represents a deficit. 
6 Figures include stock of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas and Boonville R. R. Bridge Co. 
7 Figures include stock of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. of Texas. 
8 Includes $520,000 declared from surplus. ’ 
® From report of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, which embraces 11 companies in addition to Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. The entire capitalization of 
these companies is not shown in this report as outstanding. The figures apparently exclude the part of capitalization held by the so-called Lines. 
10 Represents 4 per cent on Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. preferred stock, $875 on Texas Central R. R. Co. preferred stock, $135 on Texas Central R. R. Co. 
common stock, and $42 on Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. common stock, declared from surplus ’ 
11 From the report of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Lines, which embraces 12 companies in addition to Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. The entire capitalization 
of these companies is not shown in this report as outstanding. The figures apparently exclude the part of capitalization held by the so-called Lines. 
12 Represents 2 per cent on Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. Co. preferred stock, $1,250.01 on Texas Central R. R. Co. preferred stock, $157.59 on Texas Central R. R 
Co. common stock, $7 on Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. Co. of Texas common stock, $7 on Wichita Falls & Wellington Ry. of Texas common stock, and $7 on 
' Wichita Falls Ry. Co. common stock, declared from surplus. 



























STATEMENT COMPILED FROM RETURNS CONTAINED IN THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY TO 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1890 TO 1914.* 


















Interest accrued on Capital stock outstanding Dividends declared during . 

funded debt. on June 30. year. Appropria- 
tions Income 
Miles Funded debt charged balance 

ofroad _ outstanding Rate per cent. toincome transfe-red 

Year ended June 30. operated on June 30. account for to credit 
June 30. Amount. Rates. Common. Preferred. Amount. On On property, of profit 
common. preferred. sinking and loss. 

funds, etc. 

Per cent. “ 































DG cn nbn.cepRnese heen es need 1,499.00 $54,363,430 $1,279,490 5-6 ae cei ps cern aadcdeonvierapneadadacnahaeuanies $227,480 1 $16,912 
EE dina ciwiawih ekaase sce 1,495.73 54,324,186 1,284,073 5-6 SE rey Se ee eny Sane ee per eme S Ne er ere 366,655 23,681 
RE Srey ain ig 500 vee Rew aes 1,499.00 54,390,050 1,279,490 5-6 och dd on sh sbvbied aaeninnas open esduace ewer ten 310,074 1 433,131 
AD i lai waa’ ah adios 1,499.00 54,525,225 1,279,490 5-6 Ts og. citer caa thas s Rese kieR teat esenecenenwue 224,900 456,929 
DRG ah otennbavacwnasekawtin 1,499.00 54,613,077 1,274,900 5-6 Nei a ccna ate Rueea tide thins etbbeieamnats 92,096 1 52,484 
GW i 9 sice's: bese eee & en irrecnect pc 1,499.00 54,495,675 1,279,490 5-6 EN tes eo in pea rhe Ua agian waaa neers 39,275 646,320 
GEC ks ckeenéereawemen 1,499.00 54,379,704 1,279,490 5-6 a oe ip a Gig maak RES AS CAGA SEEDS a5 nai acon. a 198,629 1 112,529 
1897... : ‘ imi 1,499.00 54,277,105 1,279,490 5-6 ie te a a es. asiapishe gates dekh wap neva uana een 213,241 238,458 
A a hac asa waaaeas 1,499.00 54,092,093 1,280,186 5-6 oe ini 84 an Skee ERK PCLES SS Oe eRene wey eee ee 521,788 449,993 
A by. 1,492.00 53,701,736 1,285,538 5-6 it i a ag aS ats Kasey Oath wot muaeeaeaae ee 589,067 552,265 
IRE se aiks diac kisusan panes 1,513.70 54,025,925 1,670,181 5-6 5 Ain d a. kk dn ds eka RRS EOS OEMS SSOwESINA 710,226 1 46,528 
th kik ihsd 6beee keen 1,665.06 55,818,256 2,270,166 5-6 a ad ian ilk od pc wir & Sa Wha Die Hc Sie aL oe SS 533,450 1,217,168 
1902... ccepans sis te witha 1,707.59 57,142,074 2,509,828 5-6 Bei he 6 once bth ah as AE dtiedeet a vedere eetateie es 1,494,573 1 893,880 
1903... : Aer ‘om baeee 1,703.70 58,490,599 2,612,438 5-6 SES, Circle cits oid awh so ee ROR Eaet eS aRENR AES . 2,877,797 12,146,192 
Ae See aoiche-cens 1,825.65 59,113,797 2,723,336 5-6 ig ais 50g Gidget Wik san Ninna NMR Rae ole CRRA 1,251,415 1 380,425 
Rast cancpachaavaedsane mud 1,825.65 55,936,445 2,747,871 5-6 ins a net aaneps Cae sN eres aah ie Ceol eeeeene 1,312,236 1 78,472 
ee asad enh 1,848.05 55,844,437  °2,709,456 5 Si oil cat ea eine ie ea eh india eebe ae eee 1,173,333 1 24,180 
. Fa a seieakoes 1,848.05 55,901,016 2,716,006 5 oil gaol ao wee RES Raed ene el seb aes hs saa esos 1,649,602 890,751 
Ane bieineeied 1,884.65 58,988,677 2,362,164 5 EE oo oe ado ne ae ccd Mawes CARL ean ATn< eRe oameAD 1,789,911 11,658,258 
SE” " gia tone aes 1,884.65 58,487,392 1,682,797 44-5 I nic wiice co naka andi dekinaheced lenges soPnenene seas 850,932 472,478 
AS ane eaannsine 1,884.65 57,998,352 1,659,272 44-5 | GRE SG RRR ECT ANY 916,764 894,038 
RE Reet te < da shan nes 1,884.05 57,690,352 1,643,650 44-5 Re Ek lel IEE ARG ELE EIRENE 1,344,102 1 350,858 
ae ee eee 1,884.65 57,820,142 1,622,492 43-5 EE oi cao ciniens OR eee eee ieee ev callin kkene ee anodes 1,349,047 1 385,398 
Di hactiol<chadinwadhnkata 1,884.65 57,203,332 1,626,285 43-5 ET 5. cious Rats AceRteesteNdad ede saawaeeaetaers sen iise 1,352,183 1 749,375 
Es See re ste 1,884.65 56,687,714 1,599,549 43-5 A Ii Si aantegineaieine se hein eee ete 1,108,069 378,244 
th * The figures are shown to the nearest whole dollar. The amounts shown for funded debt and capital stock outstanding may include securities issued and held by 
e company. 






1 Represents a deficit. 
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From the foregoing figures have been compiled those 
contained in the following statement, which is designed 
to show in concise form the average conditions affect- 
ing the common stocks of the companies named. For 
comparative purposes the annual averages for the 10- 
year period at the beginning of the 25-year period and 
those for the 10-year period at the end are given, also 
the like figures for the year ended June 30, 1914. The 
comparisons are made with respect to the common 
stocks in those cases where there are two or more 
classes of stocks outstanding; where, as in the case of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, the dividends on the 
preferred stocks have been passed in recent years, the 
ratios given hereunder are slightly more favorable than 
they would have been had all of the stocks been pooled; 
and where, as in the case of the Southern Pacific, a 
preferred stock whose dividend rate, or, as in the case 
of the Union Pacific, a bond whose interest rate multi- 
plied by the ratio of conversion, was less than the rate 
earned on the common stock, the ratios given are 
slightly less favorable than they would have been had 
the old arrangement continued; but in no case would 
there have been material changes in the conclusions de- 
ducible from the figures. 
Income appropriated 
for sinking funds, ad- 
ditions to property, 
Rates of dividends ete., and amount Sums of two fore- 
paid on common transferred to profit going items. 
stock. and loss expressed as 
% on common stock. 
Name of company. 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age age age age age age 
for 10 for 10 Year for 10 for 10 Year for 10 for 10 Year 
years years 1914. years years 1914. years years 1914. 


1890- 1905- 1890- 1905- 1890-— 1905- 
1899. 1914. 1899. 1914. 1899. 1914. 
P. ct. P. ct. P.ct. P. ct. P. ct. P.ct. P. ct. P. ct. P.ct. 
Great Northern.... 4.60 7.00 7.00 4.825 2.694 1.80 9.425 9.694 8.80 
Northern Pacific... 0.20 7.00 7.00 —0.839 3.170 1.02—0.639 10.170 8.02 
Chicago & North- 
western........... 5.40 7.00 7.00 3.451 4.718 1.06 8.851 11.718 8.06 
Chi., Milw. & St. P. 2.85 6.50 5.00 2.708 3.243 1.31 5.558 9.743 6.31 
Chi., Burl. & Quin.. 4.65 8.30 8.00 0.5005.373 8.04 5.150 13.673 16.04 
Union Pacific....... 0.00 9.15 9.00 1.571 7.048 4.35 1.571 16.198 13.35 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe 0.00 5.40 6.00 1.207 2.596 1.41 1.207 7.996 7.41 
Southern Pacific.... 0.00 4.975 6.00 0.740 3.576 8.81 0.740 8.551 14.81 
Chi., Rock Is. & Pac. 3.30 5.125 2.50 0.758 1.476 —1.17 4.058 6.601 1.33 
Missouri Pacific.... 0.90 2.00 0.00 —0.877 0.003 —1.18 0.023 2.003—1.18 
St.L.,Iron M. & Sou. 0.90 6.10 4.00 —0.097 1.281 2.37 0.803 7.381 6.37 
St. L. & San Fran... 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.209 2.127 —4.21 0.209 2.127—4.21 
Mo., Kans. & Texas 0.00 0.00 0.00 0.090 2.0386 0.44 0.090 2.036 0.44 
Texas Pacific....... 000 0.00 0.00 1.172 3.168 3.83 1.172 3.168 3.83 


Several questions common to all increases proposed 
have been presented. Should the carriers be treated 
en masse, or should a differentiation be made between 
the more and the less necessitous roads? Is the entire 
territory involved essentially one-rate territory, so that 
restriction of increases to a particular section or sec- 
tions is impracticable? What rule of precedence, if any, 
may the carriers be reasonably expected to follow in 
the selection of commodities to bear increased transpor- 
tation charges? 

We have been confronted on several occasions with 
the question of setting rates upon a particular descrip- 
tion of traffic where the same rates if carried by all 
the roads would result in essentially different earnings 
to the different carriers. In City of Spokane vs. North- 
ern Pacific Ry. Co., 15 I. C. C., 393-394 (The Traffic 
World, March 6, 1909, p. 317), we said: 


There is a wide difference between a water system which 
supplies a single community and a railroad which is part of a 
commercial and industrial whole supplying many communities. 
The city of Spokane could not develop if served by the Great 
Northern Railway alone; nor can we look wholly to the inter- 
est of Spokane. The whole territory served by these defendant 
lines must be considered and the existence of all these railroads 
to that territory is absolutely essential. These railroads cannot 
exist unless rates are established which will yield a fair return 
upon their property. We must, therefore, in fixing these rates, 
have regard not altogether to any one particular railroad, but 
to the whole situation, and must consider the effect of what- 
ever order we make upon all these defendants. Such was the 
opinion formerly expressed by this Commission in In re Pro- 
posed Advances in Freight Rates, 9 I. C. C., 382, and to that 
opinion we adhere. 


In Kindel vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 15 I. C. 
C., /561 (The Traffic World, March 20, 1909, p. 397), this 
was reiterated: 


In the Spokane case, 15 I. C. C., 376, we held that the 
easonableness of a rate between twe points served by two or 


/more carriers could not be determined by consideration alone 


of that line which is shortest and most-favorably situated as 
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to operation, earnings, etc., but that the entire situation must 
be considered. 


And again in the same case, at page 563: 


As already suggested, we cannot in determining a competi- 
tive rate select that railroad which is the shortest or the most 
advantageously situated and limit the rate to what would allow 
that property fair earnings. We must consider this entire sit- 


uation and determine a reasonable rate, not merely with refer- , 


ence to the Union Pacific, but with refergnce to all lines serv- 

ing these Colorado common points via reasonably direct lines. 
In Advances in Rates—Eastern case, 20 I. C. C., 274 

(The Traffic World, Feb. 25, 1911, p. 309), we said: 


In 9 I. C. C., 382, this Commission considered the justice of 
certain advances in grain rates between Chicago and the At- 
lantic seaboard, and it there held that whatever rate might 
reasonably be imposed upon these three systems must be held 
to be a reasonable charge for that service by all lines. We 
hold to the same view in this investigation. We do not mean 
that other lines should not be considered, but that these sys- 
tems may be taken as typical. Under rates reasonable for 
these three systems there may be lines whose earnings will 
be extravagant, but that is their good fortune. There may be 
lines which cannot make sufficient earnings, but that is their 
misfortune. We cught not to impose upon this territory, for 
the purpose of allowing these defendants additional revenues, 
higher rates than are adequate to these three systems consid- 
ered as a whole. 


In Newport Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 33 


I. C. C., 656 (The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1108), we 
said: 


The rate here under consideration is a blanket rate applic- 
able via the lines of several carriers of different financial con- 
dition. While the position of the North Western appears to be 
favorable, and while it appears from the record that its rev- 
enues meet all its operating needs and more, yet the situation 
with respect to the St. Paul is far less satisfactory, as is also 
that of the Soo and the South Shore. The reasonableness of a 
rate in a locality served by several carriers will not be deter- 
mined alone by consideration of that line most favorably situ- 
ated with respect to operations, traffic and earnings, and con- 
versely this is equally true, namely, that consideration of the 
line of poorest traffic earnings, etc., will not control. 


The situation presented.on the record in the present 
case is but a complex amplification of the simpler sets 
of circumstances covered by the citations just given. If 
the more prosperous roads alone proposed these increases, 
they could not urge a similar inadequacy of revenues here 
claimed for the roads as a whole. On the other hand, if 
only the more necessitous of the carriers in this proceed- 
ing were proposing these increases their plea would come 
with greater force than it does when coupled with that 
of their more fortunate rivals. 

There is no particular necessity for an extended dis- 
cussion of the homogeneity of this territory in so far as 
rates are concerned. The same general freight classifica- 
tion prevails throughout its entire extent. Certain single 
systems, such as the Roek Island and the Santa Fe, each 
tie together almost its remotest confines. The protestants’ 
witness, U. G. Powell, insisted that as to grain, live stock 
and packing-house products, a separate treatment of the 
northwestern and southwestern parts of the entire region 
is practically impossible. There was no serious attempt 
to show that from a rate standpoint differentiation was 
possible or desirable. 

The claim is made, however, that if a deficiency in 
net revenue existed it would be incumbent on the carriers 
to select first for increases those commodities upon which 
the relative profit is least; and that. failing to establish 
that the margin of return on the commodities chosen is 
less than the average, the carriers have failed to sub- 
stantiate their claim for the specific increases proposed. 
By exhibits purporting to represent specific costs the 
protestants endeavored to demonstrate that the operating 
ratios on certain commodities are less than on the traffic 
as a whole, and that therefore increases should not be 
accorded on these commodities. 

The problem of estimating the cost of transporting 
specific commodities is at best in a development stage. 
Progress has been made in this field, however, and the 
effort to attain to a more thoroughly tested and a more 
comprehensive method of such specific cost accounting 
deserves every encouragement. Rate making in the past 
has not been prosecuted parallel with comparative cost 
studies. The competition of markets, of producers, and 
of rival carriers, especially by water, has resulted in a 
freight rate system which cannot be assumed to be so 
adjusted that the rates effective result in earnings pro- 
portioned nicely to the respective costs involved. Where 
bare expenses are covered by the rate and an increase 
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would kill the traffic, commercial necessities may make 
the rate the best paying rate on that commodity which 
the carrier can obtain. The margin of profit on a par- 
ticular kind of traffic may be relatively small, and at 
the Aame time practical commercial exigencies may pre- 
vent the carrier from proposing increases on the traffic 
question. Another variety of traffic may be yielding a 
elatively high return and yet afford a practical oppor- 
‘tunity, without raising the rate thereon to an unreasonable 
or extortionate level, of obtaining needed additional reve- 
nue. 

There is, moreover, another aspect of a general rate 
increase proposed by various carriers. Toward such a 
proposition the Commission stands under the statute as 
a tribunal to judge in the light of all the circumstances 
of the reasonableness, the propriety, and the non-discrimi- 
natory character of the increased rates proposed. Under 
a statute which accords to a carrier the right to initiate 
rates, it does not fall to the Commission to dictate the 
order in which carriers shall select commodities for bear- 
ing specific increases. It is, of course, one of many cir- 
cumstances to consider whether the line of increases pro- 
posed impinges on the margin of traffic already fairly 
assessed in the matter of freight charges; and it is equally 
within the competence of the Commission to reject glaring 
inconsistencies in a proposed scheme of rate increases 
which without good reason avoids obtaining additional 
needed revenue where such additional revenue could be 
secured with the minimum of hardship to the ratepayers. 
But, qualified in the sense defined, the carriers’ reasonable 
latitude of selecting schedules for increases is not to be 
narrowly confined by a rigorous demand for credentials 
that the specific profits on the traffic chosen must be at 
the very minimum end of the earning scale. 

In this proceeding there were presented various statis- 
tical studies which attempt to show the specific cost of 
transporting certain commodities. In the body of the 
report we have occasion to consider their accuracy and 
the extent to which they are persuasive. F. H. Millard, of 
the staff of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, at our 
request presented studies of rates upon the commodities 
here involved. These studies differed from the other 
cost studies in two particulars. They set up theoretical 
rates designed to afford returns of stated percentages on 
the values of’ two typical carriers, the Northwestern and 
the Rock Island. The. value of the Northwestern per mile 
was taken at the carriers’ book cost of road and equip- 
ment, or $44,483 per mile, which is less than the valuation 
put by the Wisconsin Tax Commission upon the road in 
that state. The figure for the Rock Island was arbitrarily 
taken at $40,000 per mile. 

In the second place, these theoretical rates were based 
upon the arbitrary assumption that each commodity trans- 
ported should afford a return above cost, in no case less 
than would yield an annual profit of 4 per cent and in 
no case of over 25 per cent. It must be understood that 
these returns upon the dollar of investment are the out- 
come of the totality of transportation transactions affect- 
ing each given commodity during the year and not the 
outcome of every single transportation of the particular 
commodity. The percentage of return which the several 
commodities were calculated to produce was based upon 
their respective values. The rule tentatively applied was 
that a given commodity was expected to pay a return 
above cost of 4 per cent, the percentage of return rising 
progressively with the increased value per ton. 

This inclusion of the value of the commodity as a 
determinant of the appropriate rate was intended to in- 
corporate into the theoretical rates here calculated a reflex 
of the value of the service to the shipper as contrasted 
with the cost of the service to the carrier. 

The details of the method followed by Millard will 
be found in the appendix, pages 649-654. The necessarily 
hypothetical basis of constructing rates built in this fash- 
ion precludes us from employing it to approve or condemn 
the rates before us in this proceeding. Avowedly the 
method takes no consideration of special services or of 
special expenses, except loss and damage claims, nor of 
concrete commercial necessities, nor of controlling com- 
petitive conditions surrounding traffic. At the same time, 
as throwing light upon the appropriate relationship of 
rates, it is suggestive and serviceable. and for this reason 
we print hereunder several tables which indicate the re- 
lations existing between the present actual rates on the 
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one hand as over against the rates theoretically required 
upon the hypothesis of the witness to afford the requisite 
returns upon the assumed value of the property of the 
two carriers. 


TABLE NO. 25—SHOWING THE PRESENT ACTUAL REV- 
ENUES AND THE ESTIMATED REVENUES 


REQUIRED 
North Western: 
Grain— 
I Saks £05. b nao sae ne ikea ase ga uee sme So bee eS $7,699,112.84 
ED ss ho, 3G rons dil es bule dh duldelnbacteawd ie ala 6,300,000.00 
Grain products— 
NY 5'a. Gig Sol lath: &- 4a oie adioinid 601s bass Ses 0 6 ales Ce 
0 Ra ener rn Are eeee 
Grain and grain products combined— 
I A Sk char eure dhe Sn hd Ore bianco pthc aie. Awad KR Ras bis ge $9,073,523.07 
| en ee a en rm 
Hay— 
ee ee eee a: 
ES Meath: Sti htiais nm sane Muara ee Mok ale ome eelerd 750,000.00 
Fruits and vegetables— 
Se A AaB eats inochi goes eck Binh ib aeeae $1,781,122.74 
I SE vden ic. dt oistka walerate Gnd.gramie atin ale wee 2,040,000.00 
Live Stock— 
NE al ha asa7l bob ucata go OR aes Wiles Se ea weed wae ewe $4,168,648.00 
CE, ee eth cccex adie soe ew aw iacaben vena 4,800,000.00 
Packing-house products— 
RRR ER ae Ss ee ere meee ee $ 749,265.65 
EE uN cet Rai eas cic aan dew his aerated 1,220,000.00 
Coal— 
hi es oN ee a Cal pal iii chia ie Slanted $4,266,226.38 
SI ida i ick Satan eh tacracg.dhaslb’si aia awoke co's facn woe 4,958,000.00 
Coke— 
ER en ee ee rE ee re ar eee $ 232,732.56 
EE, aiaeo Sale bt dese 640d-0a cw es teaeteawcans 285,000.00 
Rock Island: 
Grain— 
ED intitle wc ak be ee aad we DS Ree eae eS $5,822,559.26 
EE. Sai. d ck i seme oo a A eae Oe Cacee 6,070,000.00 
Grain products— 
RES iy 2 Fae ee Peer a ae $2,130,212.04 
a ee ee eee 
Grain and grain products combined— 
ck tie ie reek bi 5:d ee bnheTS AS ORR SoG Rae wo sO ET 7,952,771.30 
SE ao ack ce ki oie ae oles ok Bw cc aaah ae alae 9,218,000.00 
Hay— 
NE weigh baa tla ew J oh ac arg mala wate R@kuRe bielee ale peas $ 360,432.07 
PE So i 5 is cai nse a alent Gm $x gc O IO ae 400,000.00 
Fruits and vegetables— 
0 AEE ees ee 
EY, ic dis oA bbb a oA nad eR MAK KS aww gud 3,574,000.00 
Live stock— 
EE Waa ei aiae eddies > caine thn nome enee Men cdeeew wens $3,081,009.18 
ee errr rer eee 4,288,000.00 
Packing-house products— 
Actual tee i eee rere 
a. EE ree errr eee 
Coal— 
MO din aia 8 tieo eons cin VRS a Ree niR Ge Ce id ovine ca Ke $3,363,593.67 
I i. acrie est, deste stegs escncoc at wel atiasse-G allan sirde ae weit mela Sosa 4,014,000.00 
Coke— 
ye eee rte be ale abate acecais Rian Sea aaie acho bade hed 92,758.17 
I e:daiin' Bik a cah vty Ge ew buchd eh wine Lie aaa abe 129,000.00 


Tables Nos. 26 and 27 subjoined show the actual and 
the theoretical net ton-mile earnings from the commodities 
listed; and the table next following shows the percentage 
of revenue on the theoretical rate for the average haul 
to the respective values per ton of the commodities trans- 
ported. 


TABLE NO. 26—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND THEO- 
RETICAL NET TON-MILE EARNINGS FROM VARI- 
OUS COMMODITIES, 1914 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
Millard’s theoretical rate 


Actual 

earnings 
per Per Per Per Per 
Aver- net cent net cent net 
age ton- of ton- of ton- 
haul mile return mile return mile 
Miles Mills Mills Mills 

Commodity— 
0 Pe 7.5 7 6.1 7 6.1 
yrain products (flour 

and other mill prod- 

0 err 4.5 8 7.3 7 6.9 
ES ee ere 202 9.8 6 9.4 7 9.7 
Fruits and vegeta- 

| a ree 246 8.1 7 9.3 if 9.3 
Pe rer 242 13.1 19 15.1 7 11.6 
Packing-house prod- 

OE cbcncrpesanas es 307 9.7 25 15.9 7 10.8 
Bituminous coal..... 161 5.2 4.5 6.1 7 6.9 
CE. Goa vacevscesxcend 143 5.8 4.5 7.1 7 7.9 
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TABLE NO. 27—COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND THEO- 
RETICAL NET TON-MILE EARNINGS FROM 
VARIOUS COMMODITIES, 1914 


Rock Island Lines 
Millard’s theoretical rate 


Actual 

earnings 
per Per Per Per Per 
Aver- net cent net cent net 
age ton- of ton- of ton- 
haul mile return mile. return mile 
Miles Mills Mills Mills 

Commodity— 
a eS 280 6.5 7 6.8 7 6.8 
Grain products (flour 

and other mill 

PPOAUCKS) ..cccccccs 316 5.6 8 8.3 . 7.9 
| iE ee a 194 9.4 6 10 7 11 
Fruits and vegeta- 

DE hetecataxawesctne 7.6 | 9.4 7 9.4 
EAVO STOCK oesccccccs 216 13.9 19 19.2 7 14.6 
Packing-house prod- 

ME. Sx.6545.25040003'6 461 9.7 25 17.1 7 | 
Bituminous coal..... 141 5.9 4.5 y © 7 8.2 
| RR RA eee 252 5 4.5 7 7 8 

CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY, 1914 
Percentage 
relation 
of revenue 
per ton 
for average 
haul to 
Average value of 
Value haul commodity 
per ton (miles) per ton 
Commodity— : 
Packing-house products ....$212.00 307 2.25 
i eee 146.00 242 2.50 
Grain Products ....ccccccacic 38.10 264 4.95 
Fruits and vegetables ...... 28.60 246 7.83 
Grain and grain products .. 27.15 225 5.15 
CE: \loceaens embaeieweaes 25.00 216 5.45 
BS goo ecu e kbs cic cates aes 17.00 202 11.00 
SEES RAR ae ery een ne 4.40 143 22.7 
Bituminous coal ............ 3.20 161 25.0 


Up to this point we have discussed evidence of a 
general character, chiefly financial. As the’ views of indi- 
vidual Commissioners might vary with respect to partic- 
ular features and different degrees of importance to be 
attached to the same fact, our comments have been pri- 
marily narrative; they have been interpretative only in- 
cidentally and within the range of financial facts of record. 
No attempt has been made on the record nor in our dis- 
cussion of it to review the entire financial history of 
these carriers, nor to bring into relief other facts which 
have an important bearing upon their present financial 
condition. In other words, this preliminary discussion 
leaves uninterpreted many consequential facts. However, 
in our view a wider examination in this respect is not 
necessary for a proper disposition of the issues involved 
regarding proposed increased rates. We proceed to the 
consideration of the particular tariff schedules in which 
it is proposed to increase the rates. 


Grain and Grain Products. 


By the tariffs on grain and.grain products suspended 
in this proceeding the respondents proposed increases 
over current rates of equal amount on grain and the prod- 
ucts thereof. The increases suggested are generally 1 
cent per 100 pounds, and apply as local and proportional 
rates from most of the region comprised within South- 
western Tariff Committee and Western Trunk Line terri- 
tories, the latter including Trans-Missouri Freight Bureau 
territory, to markets therein and to the Mississippi River 
and Chicago, and from defined parts of the general region 
as indicated in Chicago-Duluth Grain Rates, 27 I. C. C., 216 
(The Traffic World. June 21, 1913, p. 1342), to Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Superior ports. No increase is proposed in 
the rates from Minnesota, South Dakota, and northern 
Iowa to Duluth, Minneapolis or Milwaukee. Increases are 
also proposed in export rates, and in the carload minimum 
on grain products from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds. From 
points in defined territory in northern Iowa, northwestern 
Minnesota and southeastern South Dakota to southwestern 
Missouri River points the increases proposed are from 
2 to 4 cents per 100 pounds, this excess over the general 
basis being intended to remove existing disparities in 
such rates as against rates from the same points to Chicago. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad proposes tariffs 
establishing through rates to these southwestern Missouri 
River points in lieu of the existing combinations of locals, 
the result of which would be reductions ranging up to 
4 cents per 100 pounds. 
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Rates on the commodities here affected, stated here- 
after in cents per 100 pounds, have in the past shown 
wide variations. Rate wars explain some of the varia- 
tions, and the fact is that prior to 1906 the published 
rates were not always adhered to. The fluctuations in 
the rate from Omaha to Chicago via the Chicago & North- 
western Railway, hereafter called the Northwestern, are 
fairly representative of the rate history in the general 
western territory. That rate between the years 1902 and 
1905 ranged from 11 to 21 cents; during 1905 the rate 
was at different times 15, 16 and 17 cents. A proportional 
rate of 15.75 cents became effective July 5, 1906, and has 
been in effect ever since. Allowing for the relative dura- 
tion of these different rates, it appears that the average 
rate between these points since 1902 has been 16.6 cents, 
while the proposed rate is 16.75 cents. To Texas group 
points the present proportional and local rates from Kan- 
sas City, except on corn products, on which the present 
rates are 2 cents lower than formerly, are practically 
the same as the rates made effective in April, 1905, and 
in force since. A lesser allowance for grain elevation 
is made now than in the past, but the record on the 
whole justifies the conclusion that throughout the terri- 
tory affected rates have remained fairly constant since 
1906 and that the proposed rates are higher than rates 
generally effective since that date. The market price 
of grain varies, of course. almost daily, and the price 
of the products as measured by yearly periods may be 
assumed to vary somewhat in accordance with the prices 
of the grain. The respondents present a table of varying 
average prices on the Chicago Board of Trade, as follows: 


1900 to 1906 Increase (Per Bu.) 
(Per Bu.) 1907 to 1913 Amount. 
Cents. (Per Bu.) Cents. Per Cent. 
Average price of wheat....82.9 $1.0325 20.35 24.54 
Average price of corn...... 48.77 .6232 13.55 27.8 


How this variation may be affected by the choice of 
different periods appears from a table of average prices 
taken from the same source; as follows: 


1907 to 1910. 
1911 to 1914. 
1870 to 1879. 
1880 to 1889. 
1890 to 1899. 
1900 to 1909. 
910 to 1913 


Cts. Cis. Ct. Cie. Ct Ci; Cts: 
Average price of wheat.105.95 100.25 112.52 99.65 81.92 90.47 102.87 
Average price of corn. 61.50 65.01 48.95 50.72 40.82 53.41 61.28 


Each of these tables shows that value as represented 
by sales has increased since 1900. 

In Western Trunk Line territory grain and the prod- 
ucts thereof take generally the same rates, though there 
are a few points from which through rates on the product 
are published where there are no through rates on grain. 
Except in the Northwest, where comparatively little coarse 
grain is raised, coarse grains usually take lower rates 
than wheat. To Texas and the Southwest generally rates 
on the products are higher than on the grain, and corn 
and corn products take lower rates than wheat and wheat 
products. From Oklahoma to Memphis, however, grain 
and its products take the same rates. Wheat Rates from 
Oklahoma, 30 I. C. C., 93 (The Traffic World, April 25, 
1914, p. 811). On the movement from Kansas to Cali- 
fornia, and generally in Central Freight Association and 
southeastern territories, the rates on flour exceed those 
on grain. In some instances the rates on flour and other 
grain products vary from each other. 

Throughout the general territory affected transit is 
allowed. This includes the right to stop grain for clean- 
ing, inspection, sorting and milling, the local rate on the 
grain being paid to the transit or milling point. When 
the grain or product moves out to destination there is 
paid what is called the balance of the through rate. Where 
there is a different rate on the grain and its product, the 
rate on the higher rated commodity determines the amount 
of the through rate. This milling-in-transit service was 
defined in a territory where the product rate was higher 
than the grain rate as follows: 


* * * The wheat can be transported to the mill, 
ground and sent on as flour to its destination, at a total rate 
equivalent to the through rate on flour from the point of origin 
to destination, plus the payment of some additional sum, 
either by the car or by the hundred pounds, for the privilege 
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of milling the grain in transit. Hecker-Jone3-Jewell Milling 
Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 141. C. C., 366-357. 


In the western territory, where rates on grain and 
the products thereof are the same, de defined transit 
as follows: 


Various details are applied in different sections or by dif- 
ferent carriers, but the substantial effect is to permit the grain 
to be shipped to and the product from the milling point under 
a total charge which equals the through charge on grain from 
the point of origin of the grain to destination of the product. 
In some instances a slight additional charge is made for the 
transit privilege. Commercial Club of Superior, Wis., vs. G. 
n a. th, wD & C.. oe Le 


The respondents have presented their case in support 
of these increases upon the theory that justification exists 
equally throughout the whole territory and that equal 
increases on all kinds of grain and the products thereof 
are warranted. While they offered testimony relating to 
different sections, the question whether there is a greater 
reason for increased rates in one region than in another 
or on grain than on the product they have not discussed. 
Markets such as Omaha receiving inbound grain from 
intrastate points would pay no increase thereon, and on 
the outbound interstate movement would be subjected to 
an increase of 1 cent only. Certain competing markets, 
however, such as Kansas City, shipping grain in from 
Omaha, for instance, would pay thereon an increase of 1 
cent, and on the outbound interstate movement an addi- 
tional cent. Apart from changes resulting from this or 
similar situations, no change is proposed either in terri- 
torial or commodity relationship. We shall therefore discuss 
and dispose of the question’ as presented. 


Respondents show that certain special services are in- 
volved in this traffic. These are the selection of suitable 
cars, including coopering expense; the concentration of 
the movement into a part of the year; the expense inci- 
dent to the large percentage of the grain originating on 
branch lines, and the transit costs and maintenance of 
elevators. The transit service is sometimes paid for, and 
whether or not the present charges therefor are reason- 
able is not here involved. It applies on part of the traffic 
only, 17 per cent of the movement on the Northwestern, 
for example, undergoing transit in 1914, although for a 
division of the Santa Fe this percentage in the same year 
was 71. The lining and coopering of cars includes sup- 
plying special barriers, called grain doors, in order that 
grain shall not leak out. The average cost of these grain 
doors was estimated by a witness for the respondents at 
from $2 to $2.50 per car. At the small elevators the ship- 
per does the work, the carriers furnishing the material. 
Some switching may be incident to this preparation of 
ears for the grain movement; but, if so, no appreciable 
amount was shown of record. The loss and damage 
payments shown by the Northwestern were, for 1913, 
74.6 cents per car and, for 1914, 77.1 cents, against 21.7 
and 26.2 cents per car on all carload traffic. In 1914 
the percentage of the loss and damage paid by the North- 
western to the total revenue from all the grain traffic 
was 2.2, and it appears that the losses have not de- 
creased since the installation of newer, heavier and better 
equipment. The percentage of loss and damage io total 
revenue on this traffic, as cited by a witness for the 
protestants, was 2.014. 


While grain moves throughout the year, the movement 
is heaviest from September to March. Referring to this 
subject in Investigation of Advances in Rates on Grain, 
21 I. C. C., 16, 31 (The Traffic World, June 3, 1911, p. 986), 
we said: 


Conditions in respect to grain movement have changed in 
the last 15 years. At the present time, with an increase in 
prosperity, it was testified that with elevator facilities at hi: 
command the farmer can store his grain and await a satisfac- 
tory market. The movement of grain continues throughout 
the winter: years ago the entire tonnage was moved during 
a short period in the fall, 


It was shown that as to the Northwestern for 1914, 80 
per cent of the grain originated on branch lines, but for 
a commoditty that does not require expedited service it 
would not seem that this fact materially increases the 
cost of the movement. It is true, however, that a branch 
line crossing a competitive road at right angles to the 
course of traffic must meet the rate of the intersected 
road and must usually maintain the same rate at points 
intermediate to the junction point with its own line. In 
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so far as this necessity has reduced rates, the result is 
reflected in present revenues whose amount will shortly 
be considered. Except for loss and damage payments and 
the expense of cooperage, no definite measure of the 
special costs involved was presented, and in view of the 
circumstances to be recited which tend to reduce the cost 
of handling grain, it would not appear that the total of 
these special costs is excessively burdensome. 

Grain is one of the heaviest loading commodities. 
The annual report of the Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway for 1914 shows the car lading in tons as follows: 
Wheat, 33.48; corn, 30.20; oats, 21.95; barley, 21.55; flour, 
17.31; and other mill products, 17.95, while the average 
for all carload tonnage was 24.7. Comparisons of the load- 
ing and earnings for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way for the year 1914 are set forth in the table below: 


= oo ' (o) n 2 a 
@ ov S >. e & i) 
Ay Zvi ° a e 
~ fae ~>ed oo S . 
[':> 3 tea Be ne - Sa 
= a > 2am Go] a = od 
4 20 Yue EO 5Q.. lat} 
oF _ SOs wo A. = ott 
; re a Ee a 
Commodity. . o® 502 = oe? ‘ 
oc 35 So Sgg Sak bord 
= iP SOs 2.00 sak > 
5. O's Gg =—T or ne 
D 5: > Ss pat Say, PES os 
Po vo oO SOO VOE 7o 
' <0 ce SA Mh Mea <a 
Sg caniiiaji Oauirg Naveed 26.47 0.883 0.525 27 0.474 211.4 
Sr a 21.20 447 242 27 -215 351.5 
EER Sa 15.88 .675 .304 27 .277 156.9 
Other mill products...15.84 596 -279 27 244 133.2 
All carload freight. ..22.96 .927 .493 53.44 .394 202.8 


*On basis of 18 tons tare per car. 
yUsed to determine empty ton-miles. 


The figures for 1914 for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway are: 


5 3 8 gg §g 
= Zvi eae eve § 
es q >o ogo s.. 
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: tO SH MIS MOA Maes SE 
6.4 id cla eae wane 33.19 0.650 0.421 27 0.384 279.87 
LECCE SS 19.21 .520 -269 27 .238 379.04 
Other mill products.19.70 .649 .o09 27 .301 232.97 
All carload freight. .24.21 745 407 $40.93 .343 241.01 


*On basis of 18 tons tare per car. 
+Used to determine empty ton-miles. 


The chairman of the Western Trunk Line Committee 
showed the average lading for hauls of 219 miles, cover- 
ing the Santa Fe, the Burlington, the Northwestern, the 
Milwaukee, and the Rock Island to be as follows: 


Revenue Per Revenue 
Average Loaded Gross Per 

Load. Ton- Mile. Car- Mile. 

Commodity. Tons. Mills. Cents. 
PEELE Ce IE 36.00 8.5 46.0 
SE rds ane beara ct a aweene 33.33 (*) (*) 
atkins Sigudseasbwacia wet 28.76 (*) (*) 
OO EE ae, (*) (*) 
BND Stace aod: iets onaiy dace in el (*) (*) 
ato rer ik ciate Gutin wes 19.76 6.6 25.2 
Other mill products......... 19.23 5.6 21.0 
OE PENS EP Terre 8.7 33.6 
FeO (BETUCEUTA!) ...0 cis pese. 28.12 7.8 36.0 
Paper (building) .......... 20.47 4.9 18.7 
Mise. manufactures........19.26 8.5 31.7 
Reet MOGENED dv cclnseavdcaiccs 25.46 9.6 41.8 


*Not shown. 

These figures are representative of the general situa- 
tion and show that the average loading of grain is from 
25 to 40 per cent in excess of the average loading of all 
carload traffic. They also show that the gross ton-mile 
revenue from grain, whether calculated without the empty 
haul or with the empty haul, affords an excess of revenue 
in favor of grain over the revenue from the average of all 
carload traffic. The excess ranges from 15 to 20 per cent. 

Gross ton-mile revenues reflect both the load and the 
relation of the load to the weight of equipment used, and 
when these are qualified with reference to the empty haul 
incident to a particular variety of traffic, we have a num- 
ber of factors which make. such comparisons more in- 
structive than those based alone on the revenue per net 
ton-mile. 
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The respondents present comparisons of certain of 
the proposed rates from Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska points 
to Chicago with rates approved by this Commission in 
Investigation of Advances in Rates on Grain, 21 I. C. C., 
22; Commercial Club of Superior, Wis., vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 
24 I. C. C., 96 (The Traffic World, June 29, 1912, p. 1300), 
and 25 I. C. C., 342 (The Traftic World, Dec. 28, 1912. p. 
1075), and Chicago-Duluth Grain Rates, 27 I. C. C., 216. 
Under the heading, “Ton-mile revenue under rates from 
Northwest” are shown in the subjoined table the rates 
which it was testified were approved in the several cases 
supra. The table, which is condensed, follows: 


Average Ton-Mile Revenue Ton - Mile Revenue Under 
Under Proposed Rates. Rates from Northwest. 


Average On On Coarse Average On On Coarse 

Distance. Wheat. Grain, Distance. Wheat. Grain. 

Miles. Mills. Mills. Miles. Mills. Mills. 
212 12.2 10.9 210 10.3 9.8 
269 10.5 .2 270 9.7 9.3 
331 8.9 8.3 331 9.2 8.8 
389 1s 7.2 389 8.5 8.2 
453 7.2 6.5 450 7.4 & 
515 7.0 6.6 511 7.5 7.4 
538 7.3 6.5 537 7.8 7.7 
595 17 6.8 596 7.8 7.8 
654 7.9 y 656 7.3 7.3 
717 7.6 6.8 ee a ids 
761 7.3 6.5 


It will be observed from this table that where the 
distance given exceeds 269 miles the proposed rates are 
slightly lower than the rates from the northwest result- 
ing from the Commission’s decisions referred to. That 
we may appraise the value of these tables a brief analysis 
of the cases cited is necessary. 


In the case first cited the reasonableness per se of 
the rates was directly involved; and we there prescribed 
maximum rates found to be just and reasonable. In the 
subsequent cases we dealt with the relationship of rates, 
fixing such relationship as to Duluth, Superior, Milwaukee 
and Chicago. 

The table in the column of proposed rates includes 
specific rates to Chicago, while in the other column the 
rates cited are in some instances to Chicago, in others 
to Duluth, and in others to Milwaukee. In Chicago-Duluth 
Grain Rates, supra, we said: 


Chicago and Milwaukee have common rates from all of 
this territory, and the fixing of the rate to Milwaukee has the 
effect of fixing the same rate to Chicago, although via the 
short line, which fixes the distances from much of this 
territory to Milwaukee, Chicago is 66 miles more distant. The 
rates are the same to Duluth and Superior. Duluth is some 
10 miles more distant than Superior. The average distances 
from the respective groups have been computed to Superior 
for both Superior and Duluth, and to Milwaukee for both 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


* * * * * * * * * 


The common rate points considered in that connection were 
the junction points of two or more carriers from which, if 
both carriers were to participate in the transportation, their 
rates to a common market must be the same. If there were 
two or more such junction points in a group, the distances 
to Superior via the long lines and via the short lines from 
those junction points were aggregated and the average of those 
distances ascertained. In the same manner the average dis- 
tance from the same points to Milwaukee was ascertained, 
and it was then determined that the distance to Milwaukee 
was a certain percentage of the distance to Superior; the rate 
to Milwaukee was made the same percentage of the rate to 
Superior that was found in the relative distances, and that 
percentage was applied to the points in the group. 


In the Superior Commercial Club case, 25 I. C. C., 
342, 348, we called attention to the fact that as to some 
roads the distances to Milwaukee were less than to Chi- 
cago. From these foregoing statements of the method 
used in prescribing the rates which are here compared 
with the proposed rates it appears that the respondents 
are comparing rates to one point from named stations 
for the actual distances traversed with rates fixed to two 
points. and with relation to another point, for average 
distances. These facts render uncertain the value of such 
‘a comparison, and this is especially true where, as here, 
a slight change in mileage would reverse the showing 
made. 


Comparisons made by the respondents between the 
rates on a selected list of certain highly rated commodi- 
ties and the rates on grain here involved were avowedly 
offered to meet irrelevant and extraneous statements 
claimed to have been made outside the record. Because 
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of this fact and the further fact that a fairer comparison 
would have been made by a use of the rates on all the 
special commodities with reference to which statistics are 
made in the carriers’ reports to the Commission, detailed 
consideration of this testimony is unnecessary. 


Statements were presented showing that intrastate 
rates under the Minnesota scale are lower than under 
state mileage scales in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota or Wisconsin, the purpose of 
these comparisons, as stated by the respondents’ witness, 
‘being to show that interstate rates affected by the Min- 
nesota scale are unduly low. Whatever the cause of the 
level of rates in the section affected by the Minnesota 
scale, the resulting rates have been given full considera- 
tion. It must be remembered, moreover, that the average 
revenue per ton-mile shown by the carriers to have been 
received from the traffic involved reflects any low intra- 
state rates that may exist, and thus indicates that the 
rates here sought to be increased, if considered alone, 
would show relatively a somewhat higher average revenue. 


Comparisons are shown between the percentage that 
the grain rates in Central Freight Association territory 
bear to the first and fifth class rates in that territory 
and the corresponding percentage that the grain rates in 
the territory involved bear to the same classes in that 
territory. Such comparisons are of little or no value, be- 
cause there is no substantial identity in the articles com- 
prised in the same numbered classes East and West, and 
because of the widely different rates in the same class 
for approximately the same distance. This is illustrated 
by taking the rates on fifth class in the western territory 
for hauls of approximately 500 miles. This shows fifth 
class rates as follows: 


Kansas City to— Cents. 
IN gcse rate Nhe doen Jt? ait iy- Sa ioc ee weed wee ee Se eee eae 27 
Rs aikin eave as® 4193p oe eb dela elke DS Tae w ee Semen wee aah eweee 47 
SS NEES a's 5.4.0 0 wate alberdch Sckek od we bees te aig ea aeiehmeae 41 
POPE WRONG. oo bis eiissces poem cree eeecrcceecresivvcesesvons 70 


Obviously by selecting for comparison the different 
points between which the same class rates apply, radically 
different results could be obtained, and we are unable 
to find any justification for proposed rates based on com- 
parisons containing such uncertain and shifting data and 
involving so many unsupported assumptions. 


The rates on corn in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, where the rates on corn and wheat are the same, 
are compared with rates on corn in the West, where such 
rates are generally lower than the rates on wheat. A 
rate that applies to one commodity only is hardly com- 
parable with a rate under which two different commodi- 
ties move. We insert this comparison: 


Corn. 
Average 
Distance. of Rates. Per 
Miles. Cents. Cent. 
Average— 

RES lc fica hic he Oe eae Dek erie 219 9.2 100 
BN wd vie a Site's «0G CR Ga aes Ree 225 12.0 130 
I iia ose a ta racecars: chee iod bi nemiaaartemia ee 249 10.0 100 
SRR repre Wi cpenman tei? Sie I: 251 12.0 120 
re ree rn el 277 10.5 100 
EE ndas ocdanseertesteans Goce ees eee 12.6 126 
li ailgie swe cia hea noted nae eaniastene Gina a 309 10.8 100 
SS kd eis os cricatne rues be ares ae 302 12.6 117 
ON RE ee a ee eee, ee 332 11.0 100 
2 ee re ree Oe re wee: 328 13.5 123 
BN {iiss steed sce AS ees eeie kp wale 353 12.4 100 
Ll eee ere ra Ree errs rh 361 13.5 109 
RE eR rr ne See 377 12.4 100 
NE S50 orésats ve nso Peles Ga ee ald Saas 375 13.7 111 
NE. SS ss. Chip waecnienceameees ee sibs aeeeae 398 13.1 100 
ain a iphdin sock ra 2 WW P40: eer tle ss aaa 401 14.2 108 
RS are rt sa ierr iy errs eas 421 13.7 100 
EP aac osis.bk he ee aes GN eee ree 427 14.4 105 
BNE, nin nvnss os bainateeuns dle bebeginea sant eiee 448 14.4 100 
WE Sede. sy bsincessenisee see se keneecbasten 453 14.5 101 
I ee en teen er tere rir 476 16.1 100 
ME Bove 545s cikeas cheno eeacoee ahs 477 14.5 90 
BI alga gine Nasiargr’ss@ a:b: ese vib ab 0s he Spry wise aa aie 499 16.9 100 
5s 5 oo ww aldee notes arate ee ota 499 16.7 99 
a a io b.6 hs cals eK TEM enn ssousonmede 520 17.1 100 
6a aes nik hn bie, Aci mie ae @ oes Xena ehe 527 16.8 98 


In making this table the witness for the respondents, 
as stated, compared percentages of rates on one commod- 
ity with such percentages of rates applicable to two 
commodities, and for his rates west used stations in Iowa 
and Nebraska to Chicago. A witness for the protestants 
comparing rates on the same commodity and using the 
same rates east that the. witness for the carriers had 
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used, taking for his rates west those from Kansas points, 
shows a different situation. These show: 





Wheat. Corn. 
Average Average ; 

Distance. of Rates. Per of Rates. Per 
Average— Cents. Cent. Cents. Cent. 
A ( <diwense dena : 9.2 147 9.2 128 
,. ae 7 13.5 147 11.8 128 
i. “wsenegone y 10.0 153 10.0 131 
| Re Aa 15.3 153 * 13.1 131 
RG: Wik» dined % oaiaha 10.5 155 10.5 141 
NE «ain 6. lee dle 16.25 155 14.8 141 
ee 10.75 160 10.75 140 
|| ree ee 17.25 160 15.1 140 
OE yee A 331 11.0 165 11.0 145 
er rere 333 18.1 165 15.9 145 
ie IS 353 12.3 167 12.3 142 
SSPE 356 20.5 167 17.5 142 
ree 377 12.35 173 12.35 148 
Per rrer rer 379 21.4 173 18.25 148 
Ss cilbes was: kcdin nana 396 12.8 168 12.8 148 
ME edacedtacacs 396 21.7 168 18.9 148 
TT rr 421 13.7 160 13.7 141 
ota caaaweeet 421 21.9 160 19.4 141 
| NS Sere 447 14.5 152 14.5 135 
ME “diveevadckes 448 22.1 152 19.6 135 

Tbk ewes th Rm 473 15.8 141 15.8 12 
OS ee 473 22.25 141 20.3 127 
ES chb aie oe.8 aed 497 16.5 137 16.5 122 
ere Pore re 499 22.6 137 20.1 122 


This exhibit presented by the protestants, like that of 
respondents, may not be fully representative either of 
eastern or western rates. The divergence in percentages 
shows negatively that the comparison offered by the car- 
riers has little or no probative force. 

Witnesses for protestants presented results of studies 
seeking to determine ‘the specific cost of moving grain. 
Without questioning the fairness or accuracy of the com- 
putations of these witnesses, such computations are based 
on data in some respects too limited and in general too 
little representative to furnish a basis for any judgment 
as to the specific cost of hauling the commodities whose 
rates are here involved. These studies, however, are in 
nowise out of harmony with the conclusion that whatever 
the cost of transporting grain and grain products may 
be, the cost of transporting the products is higher than 
of transporting the grain. Upon all the facts of record 
we are justified in concluding that, considered alone, 
present rates on grain are sufficiently high. The rates 
on grain products, at least, as at present apportioned, 
may be too low. 

The existing minimum on shipments of grain prod- 
ucts is 30,000 pounds, and tariffs under suspension propose 
to increase this to 40,000 pounds. As to these products 
generally, it is not denied that the proposed minimum 
can easily be loaded, though it is argued that small deal- 
ers usually do not purchase and at times would not pur- 
chase a car loaded to 40,000 pounds. It appears from the 
lading given above and from Table No. 28, page 587, infra, 
that the average loading on these products, including in- 
trastate shipments, is less than 40,000 pounds, ranging from 
31,000 to 39,000 pounds. Some special grain products of 
a ‘higher value than grain products generally can be loaded 
to 40,000 pounds with difficulty, and possibly some can- 
not be loaded that heavily. Such special products, how- 
ever, take rates applying to the products generaily, and 
their light loading, if maintained, would be a fact tending 
to furnish a reason for a higher rate basis. That it is 
convenient or desirable to have light loads that small 
shippers may get carload rates is not a_ transportation 
reason sufficient when the carload is a normal unit of 
shipment, to prevent the carriers from utilizing somewhat 
more fully their equipment. As we said in Georgia Fruit 
Exchange vs. So. Ry. Co.. 20 I. C. C., 623, 630 (The Traffic 
World, May 20, 1911, p. 891): 


The minimum carload weight is a factor in the carload 
rate, and in connection with the rate per 100 pounds deter- 
mines the carload earnings. 


Economy of operation is promoted by heavier loading, 
and the whole public benefits by economies that reduce 
the cost of transportation, and where the carriers are 
seeking to increase carload minima to a point short of 
what can be reasonably and generally loaded, we are not 
warranted in refusing to permit the establishment of such 
minima. The carriers have justified the proposed mini- 
mum weight on grain products. 

In Central Freight Association territory the present 
minimum is 40,000 pounds. On intrastate shipments the 
minimum varies. In North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
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Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds applies, while in Minnesota the 
minimum is 26,000, and in Colorado, New Mexico, Wis- 
consin and Illinois, 30,000 pounds. It is urged that dif- 
ferent minima interstate and intrastate will result in 
unjust discrimination against the interstate shipper. This 
is a question not here involved. Different states in the 
territory affected by the tariffs suspended maintain dif- 
ferent minima, and we could not therefore fit the inter- 
state minimum to each. To do so would result in state 
regulation of interstate commerce. Houston & Texas 
Ry vs. United States, 234 U. S., 342. 

In the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351, carriers in 
Official Classification territory were permitted to increase 
their export rates through Atlantic ports on grain and 
grain products 5 per cent, and following that increase 
the carriers here were permitted to maintain the prior 
existing relationship by increasing export rates through 
Gulf ports an equal amount. Subsequently the eastern 
carriers proposed increases in their export rates sufficient 
to bring the total increase to 1 cent per 100 pounds, this 
increase on wheat and products taking the same rate 
being 0.3 of a cent and on coarse grain and its products 
0.2 of a cent. These latter increases are now under sus- 
pension. In the present case it is proposed to increase 
export rates through Gulf ports 1 cent in line with the 
general increase, and in addition thereto to make an in- 
crease of 0.3 and 0.2 of a cent, respectively, on wheat 
and grain products generally and on coarse grain to main- 
tain the relationship between export rates through the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. If the fractional increase should 
be allowed to the carriers east of the Mississippi River, 
and a 1-cent increase in the domestic rate permitted the 
carriers here, it would be necessary in order that the 
existing relationship should be maintained that an _ in- 
crease of 1 cent plus the aforesaid fractions thereof should 
be permitted in export rates through the Gulf ports. It 
appears that there are special costs incident to the export 
traffic, such as delays at ports. and that there are trans- 
portation reasons indicating that the export traffic which 
now moves at less rates than the domestic traffic costs 
as much as the domestic traffic. It also appears that 
the export traffic through the Gulf ports is somewhat 
less attractive now than was the case which is described 
in Mayor, etc., of Wichita vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 9 
I. C. C., 534, and Farmers, Merchants and Shippers Club 
va. A. T. & 8. ¥. Be’ Co, DE C. €. SE Am he 
question is here presented we need not discuss in detail 
the testimony on this point. Here the 1-cent increase is: 
sought to be justified by the claim of a necessity of main- 
taining a long existing relationship which would be dis- 
tributed by permitting a 1-cent increase in the domestic 
rates without a corresponding increase in the export rates. 
and by permitting the fractional increase in the rates 
through the Atlantic ports withoua a similar increase in 
the rates to gulf ports for export. As the increase of 1 
cent in the domestic rate is here denied, the justification 
for a similar increase in export rates fails. As the frac- 
tional increase proposed through the Atlantic ports has 
not been granted, its complementary increase through the 


gulf ports is not justified. If, however, the fractional in- - 


crease should subsequently be permitted through the At- 
lantic ports, the respondents may petition for a modifica- 
tion of this finding. 

In this connection it may be said that the present 
system of crediting earnings generally applied in the 
Western Trunk Line territory overstates the revenue from 
grain alone. The system was explained by a witness for 
respondents as follows: : 


On all transit grain, either malting in transit or milling in 
transit, the grain is taken from the point of origin to milling 
point on the local rate, and the grain is credited with the local 
rate. 

When the grain product is forwarded, it is forwarded on 
the balance of the through rate, and the grain product is cred- 
ited with the remainder left after giving credit to the grain 
of the local rate from point of origin to the milling point. Now, 
those are short hauls and higher relative rates than the longer 
haul rate, and consequently the grain product gets the. worst of 
it in the showing as to the rate per ton per mile. 


An extreme illustration of the results of this method 
was given of record, presumably applying to hauls ap- 
proximately equal: 


The local rate on grain into the mill is 10 cents; the 
through rate from point of origin of the grain to ultimate desti- 
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Then the grain would go in on a 10-cent 
rate and the flour would move out on a 2-cent rate. 


nation is 12 cents. 


The principal witness for the respondents testified 
that in Western Trunk Line territory a different rate 
could not be made on the grain from that on the product, 
though, as we have seen, such a difference does exist 
in other sections of the country. That mills have been 
located near the points where grain is produced, because 
with a parity in the rates on grain and grain products 
such location is possible with profit to the local miller 
is undoubtedly true; and that to destroy such parity 
would decrease the advantages of such location is equally 
true. Certainly on this record we should not disturb a 
situation that has long existed and which is not here 
attacked, and which its beneficiaries have had no oppor- 
tunity to defend. 

The carriers have based their justification for in- 
creases upon the unity of the grain and the grain products 
and upon the unity of the whole territory involved. We 
find and conclude that they have not justified the tariffs 
increasing rates on grain and grain products. 

An order will be entered directing the respondents 
to cancel the tariffs here involved proposing increased 
rates on grain and grain products. Such order will be 
without prejudice to the right of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad to publish through rates to southwest 
Missouri River points in lieu of and lower than present 
combinations of locals. The carriers have justified and 
may establish increased rates on grain and grain products 
from points in northern Iowa, southwestern Minnesota 
and southeastern South Dakota to Kansas City and re- 
lated points reasonably and relatively conforming to rates 
from such points to Chicago. 


Live Stock. 


The proposed increased rates on live stock apply 
from points in Western Trunk Line, Trans-Missouri and 
Southwestern Tariff Committee territories to Fort Worth, 
Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla.. ichita, Kan., Chicago and 
Peoria, Ill., and to markets/on the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. From Misgéuri River points to Chicago, 
St. Paul, Peoria and St. is the amount of the proposed 
increase is generally 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. In an 
effort to make a general rate realignment some rates are 
not changed, some are increased less than 2.5 cents, and 
a few more than 2.5 cents. The adjustment proposed 
makes the rates from Sioux City, Ia., the same as from 
Omaha. This adjustment from Sioux City would make 
the proposed increase in rates on cattle and on sheep 
in double-deck cars 1.5 cents and would reduce the rate 
on sheep in single-deck cars by 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
From Kansas City to St. Paul’no changes are proposed 
except on sheep in single-deck cars, on which there is 
an increase of 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. nor are changes 
proposed from St. Paul to Chicago except in the rate on 
horses. From points in Iowa the proposed increases 
grade down from 2.5 cents in western Iowa to 0.7 of a 
cent per 100 pounds in eastern Iowa. Rates for trans- 
porting horses which have been on a per car basis, it is 
here proposed to conform to the normal live stock basis 
expressed in cents per 100 pounds. Rates from interior 
Missouri points it is proposed to increase similarly to 
those from the Missouri River. From southwestern terri- 
tory the increases proposed are generally 3 cents per 








100 pounds on cattle, hogs and sheep, and 5 cents, or / 


$11.50 per car, on horses. 

The rates on stock cattle moving from Texas to Olfa- 
homa for feeding it is proposed to increase $10 per far; 
to points in Kansas, $5 per car, and other stock fgattle 
rates it is sought to increase 5 per cent.. This will aYerage 
about $5 per car. All trainload and 10-carload rgtes on 
stock cattle are, as they ought to be, eliminated. 

The rates here proposed affect territory different 
from, but complementary to, that involved in Live Stock 
Rates from Colorado Points to Omaha. 35 I. C. C., 682, 
and, so far as they relate to beef cattle, are practically 
the same as those which were condemned in 1905 by the 
Commission in Cattle Raisers’ Assn. vs. M., K. & T. R. R. 
Ca, 01 & C.-C., Bes. 


The rates on eattle, hogs, and sheep from New 
Orleans to points in Western Trunk Line and Trans-Mis- 
souri territories it is proposed to alter from the per car 
Yasis to the ,100-pound basis, but the change would result 
in practically no increase in transportation charges. No 
‘nereases on live stock have as yet been obtained ir 
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intrastate rates or in rates controlled by the intrastate 
factors. 

In the table following are stated rates in cents per 
100 pounds on live stock for representative movements 
throughout the territory involved. Column 1 shows pres- 
ent rates; column 2, proposed rates. 


Distance 
in miles. 1 2 
Hastings, Neb., to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 631 35.75 38.25. 
ES eee 631 39 41.5 
ee SS a ee ern 631 40 42.5 
Hastings, Neb., to St. Louis— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 556 27 29.5 
ge l=“ OE aa 34.5 
SO. RE ME Baeeiscceeivecccsdecnces 556 32.5 35 
Ames, Iowa, to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 326 22 23.9 
. Sr 2 A Sere Ey ee 826 22.5 24.9 
ON, Ge Ci ics PaCS ced cacceeesensée 326 23.5 25.9 
Kau Claire, Wis., to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 325 21 23.5. 
. = Ss Pa ee a 325 24.5 27 
a SR eee re eee 825 24.5 27 
Mason City, Iowa, to Chicago— ° 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 360 22.5 24.6) 
ee SO EEE See 360 23.5 25.6) 
UN, SD iis kas ite cla eee crbe dene oi 360 25 26.6 
Omaha, Neb., to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 5007 23.5 26 
EE, <I WII oe cay hd cc rhe ow GO hohe wae 500 23.5 26 
SRIE.. G ES 6-5. 526s vec ccecdacscceccee 500 25 27.5: 
+: ee ee 500 35.1 37.5 
Sioux City, lowa, to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 500 24.5 26 
es. “MS, SEE «ps h.0'n'0 0:6 ais sce Sree-nie see 500 23.5 26 
GREG, MI IIE oo bw ke o'ee cesses ge eweecas 500 30 27.5 
Kansas City to St. Louis— y 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 283 17 19.5 
LO SE  —ererr Tae lm 21 
Re, MRIS III 6 5: 6. 5:< nor. see atari dig oe wte-aiéeie's 283 20 22.5 
Dodson, Mo., to St. Louis— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 301 18.5 21 
lL. UM UC =r eer 301 21 23.5 
PRN GUNN EE 5.5.0 s sceincc6bbacts eeeeeias 301 22 24.5 
Kansas City to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 454 23.5 26 
UI UM og ac ala. a5. segcas aus one ara oa) GU 454 23.5 26 
SOO, UD TE 5s ven osc Sek ve cid dcvccccis 454 25 27.5 
Owanka, S. Dak.,ft to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 900 46 53.5 
Albuquerque, N. M., to Kansas City— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 903 46.5 49.5 
Colorado Springs, Colo., to Kansas City— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 625 31 33.5 
Muskogee, Okla., to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 708 37.75 40.75 
Osborne, Ark., to Chicago— 
Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 601 31.75 34.75 


Fort Worth to St. Louis— 


Cattle and sheep and hogs, double deck*.. 757 39.5 42, 
SS ee uc et 757 50 53 
SOO, GI NE oie cick cb céccacevaseces 737 «558.5 61.5. 
eR ee ae ee ee 757 52.25 55 
‘ TIDY Sinn a Sark wise acount asela sace hes Avo.0a o:c.aes wtacals”s 757 55 60 
Albuquerque, N. M., to Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
RN I ck 50a Se a rie ania? ign oe. Biever 626 37.5 39.8 
Vaughn, N. M., to Oklahoma City, Okla.— 
IE OIE, 55 ose scat osicg sd brass ok 0-6 Stole asso ed 487 32 34.3 


*The rates on sheep and hogs, double deck, are not always 
the same as on cattle, but the table is illustrative of the sheep 
and hog rates generally. 

+Average distance, Missouri River to Chicago. 

tWhere rates on hogs, single deck, and on sheep, single 
deck, are not given the omission is caused by lack of record 
evidence. 

The increase in live stock since 1903 has not been 
commensurate with the growth in population. From 
statistics of record which were taken from the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture, showing live stock on 
farms January 1 of each year, it appears that there were 
in the United States on Jan. 1. 1915, fewer cattle and 
sheep and more hogs, horses and mules than there were 
for the average of the 13 years 1903 to 1915, inclusive, 
the average number of live stock of all kinds on the farm 
on January 1 for the 13-year period being 195,160,450, 
and the number on hand on Jan. 1, 1915, being 198,577,000. 
To use 1914 instead of 1915 would not materially affect 
the results stated. It appears that the weight of cattle. 
hogs and sheep has increased since 1903, which offsets 
to some extent the relatively smaller number raised. 

That the value of live stock of all kinds has increased 
since 1903 is shown of record, as evidenced by the sub- 
joined table, taken from the annual reports of the Chicago 
Stock Yards: 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD. 


1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 
IIE soar clavieraheca dime o $50.00 $48.00 $54.00 $44.75 $45.78 
ree ee 11.90 12.00 12.50 10.00 9.63 
i rere 11.85 13.00 15.00 13.63 11.00 
BOONE. os v.0 acs owelelsie® 6 116.00 120.00 130.00 133.75 155.00 
er ee 4.65 3.80 4.25 4.05 4.09 
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1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 
GEE? Soles kaaed kamal $48.07 $49.16 $52.44 $56.15 $58.90 
NS i xions ves tae eee 10.15 10.94 10.49 9.90 10.37 
Re PPA eS ee 11,82 14.63 14.29 12.03 16.29 
ST ee Pee 4.90 4.95 5.15 4.52 5.28 
CO 5, atin anno-eWeademe a 142.50 150.00 164.59 154.77 169.79 

1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 
IE Sia oa kid nek eiea sets $61.82 $61.47 $74.37 $83.10 $85.70 
Se 44s wows able deaes 12.82 11.10 11.85 13.33 13.50 
BR eae a een oes 21.12 15.49 17.39 19.35 19.49 
DD Anwadcéuwaaee weds 5.61 4.30 5.01 5.39 5.64 
DD. aunnsee cweuws 175.00 180.00 185.00 187.50 185.00 


The respondents show that the transportation of live 
stock requires special facilities, among which are cars 
constructed for this traffic, which are subjected inci- 
dentally to rapid deterioration through rotting; the build- 
ing and maintenance of stock pens and loading chutes; 
the stoppage of cars in transit to feed, water and rest 
the animals; the provision of accommodations for attend- 
ants and their transportation when employed by shippers 
to care for live stock en route, and the furnishing of 
bedding of sand or hay. These facts were considered in 
Cattle Raisers’ Assn. vs. M., K. & T. R. R. Co., supra, 
and. save that stock pens are now located farther from 
the local stations, thus somewhat increasing the cost of 
switching, the situation has not changed since our de- 
cision in that case. 

Live stock, moreover, is of necessity moved more 
rapidly than dead freight. To the extent that this is 
true, this traffic involves a special service more expensive 
than that required in the transportation of ordinary com- 
modities. This presumably was considered when these 
rates were originally fixed. The schedule time of live- 
stock trains has increased since 1903, though there *%s 
greater regularity inemaintaining schedules than formerly. 
’ It is the contention of the respondents that it is im- 
possible to utilize fully the tractive power of locomotives 
when the trains carry live stock, because the necessity 
of expedited movement: requires that the train weight 
shall be limited. The protestants, as well as respondents, 
presented testimony on this issue. The performance of 
trains for certain days, on different roads. and on dif- 
ferent divisions of the same road, was shown. We append 
a composite statement taken from exhibits of both car- 
riers and shippers: 


PER CENT OF GROSS TONS TO RATED CAPACITY OF 


ENGINE. 
Mixed 
Ex- stock 
clusive and Division. 
stock other Other 
Road. train. freight. freight. 
Tron Mountain.... 51.2 (*) 91.2 Elmo, Mo., to Dupo, 
Tl. (Ex. 2, Somer- 
ville). 
i a Se : Serres 69.0 (6) 98.0 Gulebury to Clyde, III. 
(Ex. 3, Somervilie). 
mF. @ Be Poeses 74.3 81.0 83.6 Emporia to Argentine, 
= Kan. (Strohm Ex. 3). 
Northwestern .... 49.9 61.0 69.0 Iowa, Illinois, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin 
} (Ex. 1-C, Vilas). 
Northwestern 52.0 55.0 68.0 Omaha to Chicago (Ex. 
1-E, Vilas). 
ce a 40.55 +76.0 $78.22 Waco to Denison.t 
i, i. Oe Me whence 77.32 76.48 §70.16 Waco to Denison.t 
 . & ae 91.0 776.6 §68.5 Waco to Denison.t 





*Not given. 

+More than five cars of live stock. 
tDifferent days. 

§Less than five cars of live stock. 


A summary of a study, made by a witness for the 
protestants, of the movement of all trains on the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad in and out of San 
Antonio, Tex., from April 1 to April 22, 1914, is as follows: 








Mixed live 

Dead _ stock and 

freight. perishable. 

Prember GF Crmiinn Be TOROPE occ ccc cccccccccce 57 142 
VED BEND WO TIE 6.co cc dsc csecccsccedes 82.38 126.13 
DVOTRRS THEE DO BOGE oi csccccccccscecccves 13.63 15.57 
AVOTERS STORE TOMS. DET UPAR... . ccccccccesece 554.50 760.43 
eS SI I 6 oi onc kw d'eneeeoeeuee a: 850 850 
Average loaded cars per train............... 8.14 17.12 
Average empty cars per train.............++. 15.57 5.58 
ET SE MI 6 ob ickclala b10:@o:0 dic be ee dred eee 23.71 22.70 
rr A i ON 6c aden ce bea whion aes erae hai 18.76 
ES i ta wen eceh ae emeeweda ee: 42.24 
YO I ko nc Care uiive eiaasitnad eee 34.33 14.40 
Per cent empty, including caboose.......... 65.67 24.58 
100.00 —100.00 
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Other operating results were shown as follows: 


Per cent of 
live stock Per cent of 
to all freight power 
in train. utilized. 
A. T. & S. F., out of Gainesville, Tex., April, 
BNO Rb iieb b.b5d ded cnesadedese esa Sakenwdsed a 4 77.43 
A. T. & S. F., out of Gainesville, Tex., Octo- 
Rieti re i ee rae 22.7 56.23 
International & Great Northern, out of Taylor, . a 
Tex., ist and 10th of April, July and 
aie ia 6 65did Marwan nhs as cd cicwnd ie 08 2.27 72.90 


For 16 seletced days the trains between Ravenna and 
Lincoln, and McCook and Hastings, Neb., which carried 
mixed live stock and dead freight were heavier than 
trains carrying dead freight only, while the opposite was 
true of the trains between Alliance and Seneca, Neb. 

The schedule of live-stock trains is made with the 
end in view that the stock may arrive at the market at 
a particular time, and 10 cars of live stock are constituted 
a train if there is at least that number of loaded stock 
cars available for shipment. The divergent showings in 
the tables above are to be explained on ‘this ground. 
Where there is not sufficient traffic to utilize the full 
tractive power of a locomotive, a train may move which 
does not require the rated engine capacity; but where 
traffic is sufficient to require the full locomotive capacity 
the greater the number of cars in whith the tonnage is 
distributed. and consequently the greafer the tare weight, 
the less is the revenue freight that An engine can draw. 

While stock cars are at times Aised for traffic other 
than live stock, the percentage that the empty movement 
bears to the loaded movement As high, the average. as 
stated by one witnes, being 79’ How much, if any, this 
percentage is reduced by the use of stock cars in other 
traffic does not appear, nor whether this percentage is 
properly chargeable to other traffic. The percentage, 
however, is statistically attested and on one road has 
increased from 89.6 in 1905 to 92 in 1914. The Santa Fe 
makes a showing of only 67 because of*special uses of 
these cars by that road. The extent to which other car- 
riers can do likewise does not appear. 

There is a greater percentage of empty movement 
of double-deck cars for sheep and hogs than for other 
live stock. This effect of the use of doubel-deck cars 
is lessened to some extent where the upper deck is ad- 
justable, though some roads regard such decks as im- 
practicable. Some empty haul is caused by the practice, 
as stated by one shipper, of ordering more cars than are 
needed to provide against the contingency of some cars 
being unfit to use. 

In the Cattle Raisers’ Assn. case, supra, the record 
did not show/the extent of losses per dollar of gross in- 
come, though we did find from the testimony there pre- 
sented that/the Santa Fe for a period of six years paid 
for loss a damage claims an amount which was approxi- 
mately 1.23 per cent of its revenues from the transporta- 
tion of live stock, and that such percentage fw'nished a 
fair standard by which to estimate the pecupfary risk of 
this traffic. 

On the subsequent hearing of the Cattle Raisers’ 
Assn. case, 13 I. C. C., 418, 422, 423, # was shown that 
the Santa Fe for the year 1906, paid “4.95 per cent of its 
revenue from live stock in loss and damage claims, and 
that the Texas roads paid larger percentages than we 
had estimated at the first hearing to be a fair standard, 
though we found that. considering the defendants as a 
whole, our first estimate was legitimate. 

In the instant case the Santa Fe showed loss and 
damage claims paid as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF LIVE-STOCK REVENUE AND CLAIM PAY- 
MENTS. 

















Per cent 
live-stock 

claim pay- 
Claim ments to 


Revenue on payments, live-stoc 


Fiscal year. live stock. live stock. reven 
| RRS $3,905,785 $278,035.56 
eee 4,159,812 245,490.60 
Ree 3,777,798 189,933.52 
SE aevaksintas wavs 4,487,360 169,662.44 
BE. cibkckeenawdace 4,265,393 135,677.71 


the total.revenue from the live-stock traffic i 
on a car basis the figures given are as follows: 





re 





August 14, 1915 


1912 1913 1914 


Claims on live stock per car amounted to..... $1.17 $1.16 $1.47 
Claims on live stock and for personal injuries 
to caretakers amounted to, per car.......... 1.27 1.26 1.6% 


For the Missouri, Kansas & Texas the figures in per- 
centage to revenue on live stock and per car are as 
follows: 


Fi:cal year.* Per cent. Per ent. 
BE a. ats arn pice Ready ss oe dees whch oe aeaakenes 7.3 $2.77 
WE io wing is-dw. wicsone Rib dee woo Glare Ane Ware Ao alae ea eal 9.88 3.52 
BD ihe dian ecaka:: a ecb ie RDS aah h wth Sy St AE 6 Mage wa ae oe at 8.98 2.62 
BOE Seno ndereed Ghat tabaci SOameaa aaa earene reel 10.41 3.10 


*The records for 1910 and 1911 are not available. 5 

On the Northwestern the amount paid, excluding pay- 
ments on horses, was, for 1914, 52.5 cents per car. The 
witness who gave the figure for the Northwestern stated 
that this result was obtained “at a great expense” and 
at a “sacrifice in tonnage per train.” Among the special 
services instanced by this witness as conducing to smaller 
loss and damage claims are the preference given to stock 
trains over all except passenger trains; the overtime re- 
quired of the operating force; the division of trains when 
necessary to adhere to schedule; the extra telegraph 
service; the keeping ready of engines for possible move- 
ments; the showering of hogs in the summer, which neces- 
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by a large shipper from that state. This adds to the 
cost of the carriage. American National Live Stock Assn. 
vs. S. P. Co., 32 I. C. C., 488, 443 (The Traffic World, 
Jan. 9, 1915, p. 80). 

Neither the method of loading and unloading live 
stock nor the terminal charges have been changed ex- 
cept as hereinbefore stated since our decision in the 
Cattle Raisers’ case, supra, and these need no discussion 
at this time. 

While the movement is seasonal, it is fairly regular 
and can be provided for in advance with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. 

It was contended by the wool growers that the charge 
for feeding in transit is excessive, while one of the car- 
riers presented facts relating to a feed yard in another 
territory showing that the feeding resulted in no profit 
to the carrier. The charges for this service are not 
changed by the proposed tariffs, and their reasonableness 
is, therefore, not directly involved. 

The following is a statement of freight in carloads 
handled by the Burlington for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, and shows that it takes more cars to haul the 
same weight of live stock than the average of all traffic: 











' a) ' - - (o) 
fe 3 & 
co Fs ~ 2 me fa aS ws 
og ‘Suge ug, 25 tet 
— - ry - Sue ~ _— 
S ° fees Go nus am oS Og Fe 
¢ voe ~ : 
Commodity. a = 23§ ae-e ree rare we . oF ne 
Fe 22 4 $8o8 SEEEE Sox EGE Sass 
3.2 e RIS8 _—— 2e5 Bes Bsn 
Z Z, ay < , Ay 
TE I MIND occ nsais 50 ad bv solace manna S gaa toslsee moyen se 272,591 7,019,842 22.95 23.59 26 B43.5 53 
ty CNN NI iia ola a ube 4: 4,9se shite Dae Beene oes AOR ae wa 165,651 1,719,350 5.62 14.34 10 S 25.0 40 
RI, oho 5 wn bri Seip nin sit Ql omiee-agien ain. bieie Preset 38,012 542,254 pi 2 3.29 14 R35.25 40 
er ON No cso hi gluse eg sa Rea ee ewes bea ome ees Sie Ke 311,437 13,254,673 43.34 26.96 43 G62.25 69 
nn I 25.9 a, lanl aiees be oOo dee dena etekeses 91,528 2,124,789 6.95 7.92 23 B40.5 57 
ee RR or ee ree ree 218,967 4,885,115 15.97 18.95 22 B39.5 56 
Household goods and emigrant movables.....:.........0s+-020 12,105 132,336 44 1.05 11 B28.5 38 
Other commodities (not mentioned above)..................0085 45,057 906,757 2.96 3.9 20 B37.5 53 
NN GUE | io dn ti 00 9 dAdo cks ese se tien eee aes 1,155,348 30,585,116 100.0 . 100.0 BG... + seaiew 
“B’—Box car. ‘‘R’’—Refrigerator. ‘“G’’—Gondola. ‘‘S'’'—Stock car. 


Average tare weight of C. B. & Q. box cars, 35,000 pounds, or 17.5 tons. _ 
Average tare weight of C. B. & Q. refrigerator cars, 42,500 pounds, or 21.25 tons. 
Average tare weight of C. B. & Q. gondola cars, 38,500 pounds, or 19.25 tons. 

B. & Q. 


Average tare weight of C. 





sitates the stopping of trains and the maintenance of 
watering facilities. 

On the Santa Fe there has been careful supervision 
for the purpose of reducing loss and damage. and the 
comparatively small amounts paid by this system are the 
reflection of this intensive supervision. That this saving 
is in Apart at least offset by the cost of the additional 
supervision is shown of record. 
he heaviest movement of live stock is usually during 
J@huary, February and March, the season of snow and 
je, and at a time when transportation cost is at its high- 
est. There have been some charges for trackage at ter- 
minal markets which the carriers formerly did not have 
to pay. 

‘There has been in recent months an increased cost 
cexised by the necessity of disinfecting cars. This is 

robably a temporary condition, and some of the carriers 
have proposed tariffs making separate charges for clean- 
ing and disinfecting. 

The larger number of live-stock shipments originate 
on branch lines. For example, this statement applies to 
about 75 per cent of the cattle fed in Iowa, as estimated 










single-deck stock cars, 30,000 pounds, or 15 tons, 


In this connection statements were introduced giving 
particulars relating to the revenue for the Burlington and 
Northwestern during the same period, as follows: 


CHICAGO BURLINGTON & QUINCY. 
Commodity—Live stock—Totals: 


Average distance haul of 1 mile, miles............... 238.6 
SE ee Te I Ts 5a io oo 0nd ie 586s c:vscwh.cc ees 233.5 
Average net weight per car, tonS............ccccccece 10.0 
SI, oie asa ka bee wip aia Grek and dd bin'4 3 Gad se aae eee $32.41 
Revenue per net ton-mile, centsS................eee0es 1.309 
Revenue per gross ton-mile, cents.................... 0.542 
HOVGRUS DOP GCUF-MIIIE, GOWER. cc ccccceccccsccwcoceseces 13.9 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN. 
Commodity—Live stock—Totals: 


Average distance haul of 1 mile, miles................ 242.0 
MOTRD BARE WOT COP, WITIOW «5.0556 ccc cccvecesccsvcces 240.0 
Average net weight per car, toMs.............ecceeee0. 10.2 
NN oe Sera lacked asin: wis! aun mei bi ohiace ee at $32.34 
Revenue per net ton-mile, cents.............ccceeceee 1.30 
Revenue per gross ton-mile, cents.................... 0.512 
ee a ee ee rn 13.48 


The following table contains interesting information 
bearing upon the transportation of live stock: 
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STATEMENT OF RATES PER GROSS TON-MILE AND EARNINGS PER CAR-MILE ON LIVE STOCK, IN COMPARISON 
WITH OTHER COMMODITIES IN CAR LOTS, ON THE CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD SYSTEM FOR 


THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 


[The mileage used is the average haul per loaded car of the different commodities, plus the empty mileage, the empty mileage 
being based on a percentage of the loaded mileage, according to actual percentages of loaded versus empty mileage obtaining 


on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on the various kinds of equipment during October, 1914.] 











St =) o n ' 

ra a a Lad n be 

§& 23 to 3° = Pes 6 4 

25 Ps s 3% 2%§ a bo 
‘ — — . 

ga 0 os By: ag’. Et g .§ § 

Commodity. op @. an o 3% =e 3 25 a 
bo = 8 an & tom S Sas C) ‘ 0) 
zs ES cr PSE 85,8 .ac as $5 
ta >s 2a Sar pESS 2 aS §& 

a <: fz, < O c} = 2) 
ES hire tL ss bana dwell gee eae HEN e Mee bab aha bs ta ree 12 $27.0 $36.47 266.8 453 9,793 3.72 8.0 
WESUES GME WAITED 6c oc ccccccccccccsvccceeccresccioccacceecseves 11 $26.0 43.28 257.8 438 9,408 4.6 9.8 
A ae rere erry rrrer er rie rrr rre rs: tree ot 9 $24.0 25.00 166.3 282 5,731 4.36 8.8 
DD id 60 te PORD EK 000 ce KERKKEON ESE US OS o Se DEEPER eS ebaCnaneees 9 $24.0 41.22 369.0 626 12,711 3.24 6.5 
CN oe ask Skin aa halecin gd Rabe Oses Sane devine 10 $25.0 32.41 233.5 396 8,275 3.91 8.1 
tek hehe ea Othe dee heheh seed be bb ereae oe 13 PR35.5 46.04 310.7 560 16,608 2.77 8.2 
Other packing-house productS — .....seceeee cece ceeeeeewerees 15 PR37.5 56.09 330.2 594 18,315 3.06 9.4 
sn. nnn daca ene abepinhs +e tard ane ees «ns pecaeh ceases ane 10 LPT31.5 59.96 280.9 598 15,667 3.82 10.0 
i ie... aneawse chicka ohh eds ta dabedesesoaedenweers 10 R31.25 70.90 276.2 350 10,208 6.94 20.2 
ee ses nia mege ea eieteswhsnsh 1dd6 bake usind teks Kune 10 R31.25 79.67 343.7 436 12,705 6.27 18.2 
SD cc ctudeneciaasbensenestte EE ERE ORE Spt Ee 15 R36. 25 48.87 254.7 323 10,710 4.56 15.1 
OE CUE MRE, i cn cde ocd pot Ceccekebenesaraedeeigqueciancee 11 R32.25 97.27 463.3 620 18,317 5.31 15.6 
I i er 5 ee le ana a ag etek alae a Mae pn RR pl dee 14 B31.5 132.08 713.1 914 25,959 5.07 14.4 
Te Lia seaethdarkhaguend leds cnnpewek 12 B29.5 30.23 290.7 372 9,990 3.02 8.1 
cb babes CERORGOOREEECEDD OO CCROE DEC EOC ESER ROE EOCEES 12 B29.5 63.91 384.8 492 13,247 4.83 13.0 
Agricultural implements .........eeeeec cece ee eeeeeeeeeeeteens - 14 B31.5 53.02 276.1 354 10,059 5.27 15.0 
Products Of ABTICUITUTE 2... cc cccccccccccccccccccccccesceccees 26 B43.5 50.63 295.4 379 - 14,302 3.54 13.3 
pn AL RE EES HE SELINA ED NE ENE 22 B39.5 52.57 284.7 365 12,649 4.16 18.4 
Household goods and emigrant movables ..........++++++eee0. 11 B28.5 37.04 261.0 335 8,733 4.24 14.1 


Prefixes in the ‘“‘Average gross tons” column are, viz.: 
“S’’—Stock cars. 
“PR’’—‘‘Packers’ ”’ refrigerator cars. 
“LPT’—Live Poultry Transportation Co. cars. 
“R”’—C. B. & Q. refrigerators. 
“B’C, B. & Q. box cars. 


Average tare weights: Tons. 
C. B. & Q. StOCK CATS....... eee ee cree reer eee eecseee eos 5D 
‘Manisere’ * POEFIMOTAIOTS § ..cccccccccveccccccsececeese 22.5 
ee ee Es tals sak Cheek etet edna scakes pean etewds 21.5 
C. B. & Q. rvefrigerato#rs......cscccccccccccccccccecce 21.5 
C. B. & Q. DOK COFB. wn cc ccccccccccvccccsccsccccccccecs 17.5 


Percent. 


Percentage of empty to loaded mileage on C. B. & 
during October, 1914: 


GS OSE ee ee ee eee ee ee 28.2 
“Paakaer® *§ retrigOrAtOrs.....cccccccsccccccccccccscccse 80.2 
All other refrigerators ....ccccccccscccscccccccccccccse 26.9 
LPT and Lemac poultry CAPrs.......ccccccccccccccccce 113.0 
Me 5 kc aceee beaded ble Cae sdb Re nae eee wee 69.8 


Earnings per gross ton-mile take into consideration 
the factor of net to gross weight hauled and the com- 





parative remuneration for the physical haulage involved. 
and to that extent are more comprehensive than the earn- 
inngs per net ton-mile and per car-mile. However, these 
figures alone can scarcely be regarded as decisive of the 
large issues involved. 


Similar comparisons of rates on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas were made, which show rates lower, both rela- 
tively and absolutely, than those on the Burlington and 
Northwestern. One explanation of this fact as to the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas is that its earnings on live 
stock result to a large extent from proportional rates. 
Comparisons for the Santa Fe yield results similar to those 
for the Burlington and Northwestern. 

Below are still other tables which have been inter- 


preted to indicate a relatively low level of rates on live 
stock: 


TABLE 28—REVENUE PER NET TON-MILE AND PER GROSS TON-MILE FOR VARIOUS COMMODITIES, 1914 (SIX LINES).! 

® “he Ss 20 2 DOG NSS 

a E =e @ $85 2 Bese gee 
¢ 86 BE BS m80 Su S.0fe tase 
so be =a an =. ao aOvee Do 
g 2° » § Es bs ge Pl SS woods 
aa ; lS O74 Age a i ee8 g=*8 
Commodity. S = = rE Se . SER. @ « 
oo © ® Sod ote ot Seaqae ons 
7. =. «6SS so BBS) oe KERNS BEE 
58 o& efx 235 Sev ES waset Sie. 
> o- @ 8S g2o 88s 25 Sdoen BSce 

7 . m s a 4 ig 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
ahi tnde edie dinuepidy pcinleanuecivenseddeshtacansdeean 32.59 0.731 0.471 27 0.430 226.15 70 0.443 
Rice and rice products! .........cccccscccscvccccccccccccscces 22.66 -719 -400 27 .357 265.73 80 .384 
ee. a. i iean ud whieh oie awkibes casa duaninhs 18.81 .663 .339 27 1299 315.03 80 334 
Other mill products ........cccceccrececccevccccscccsceccccces 18.91 655 335 27 .296 228.17 80 .307 
a TATTLE ee SR PEERED EN SS STS: 11.75 1.066 421 2 .362 194.78 95 1359 
EE Yo ck cneeccssesced ens seGRiatoswseeee eee nneerenuns 10.67 1.406 .523 27 -447 593.92 95 .568 
Fruits and vegetables® .........scccccccccvvccccccsscvcesccces 15.33 .906 408 870 .295 503.41 80 .356 
EE GIG cas bnnsicghevensshsohenseensnkavedekactseneni 10.49 1.359 504 879 336 227.11 95 .349 
DreSOed MORSE 20. cc cccccvcccccccpccvseccecsgsvccccssccccscees 12.31 1.059 427 870 301 441.14 95 365 
Other packing-house productsS...........ceeecececeececesccces 16.45 1.102 520 870 .380 396.06 80 -443 
ee 37.97 -578 -390 89 .302 146.29 65 aT 
I i see alka ea eann hema tae 25.75 .812 451 744.26 377 195.89 70 (375 


1 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system; St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad; Rock Island lines; Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway; Chicago & Northwestern Railway; 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines. 

2 On basis of 18 tons tare per car. 

8 Used to determine empty ton-miles. Except as otherwise 
noted, ratios are those shown on sheet 6 of Haile’s Exhibit 
No. 2. 

‘For Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system and Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas lines only. 

‘For Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe system only. 

* Includes transcontinental fruits and vegetables for Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe system. It is assumed that similar 
traffic is included for other lines, although not shown separately 
from other fruits and vegetables. J 

™Ratio of empty freight car-miles to loaded freight car- 
miles (caboose car-miles not considered) obtained from data 
shown in “A preliminary abstract of statistics of common car- 
riers for the year ended June 30, 1914,’’ for Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway; St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad; Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha Railway; Chicago & Northwestern Railway; 
and Missouri, Kansas & Texas lines. Percentage is 44.08 if 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, Panhandle & Santa Fe 
Railway; and Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway figures are 
included, which does not materially aYect any of the compu- 
tations showing revenue per ton-mile. 


Inasmuch as comparisons of ton-mile revenues’ are mis- 
leading when no account is taken of the length of haul, an ad- 
justment has been made as shown in the eighth column to 
bring the gross ton-mile revenue to a uniform basis of a 200- 
mile haul. This involves an assumption as to the relative im- 
portance of terminal and line service. The assumption used is 
shown in the seventh column, the variation in the figures in 
this column being explained by the different car loadings. The 
figures in columns 1 to 6 are not affected by the assumptions 
pertaining to columns 7 and 8. 


The above consolidated table includes all the lines which 
filed traffic statements upon a uniform basis in response to a 
request by the Commission. The gross ton-miles in these state- 
ments are based upon a uniform tare weight per car of 18 tons. 
This is too low for refrigerator cars and too high for stock cars 
generally. For example, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad reports a tare weight for stock cars of 15 tons and a 
weight for sand bedding of 1.7 tons additional. Uncertainty as 
to tare weights of cars and percentages of empty mileage may 
introduce a considerable element of error in the gross ton-mile 
comparisons, which should be taken as only approximate, but 
the table will serve to emphasize the danger in making net ton- 
mile comparisons between various commodities, especially when 
this is done without regard to average length of haul. 

For the gross ton-mile comparisons submitted for the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, see Table 29 
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TABLE 29—TRAFFIC STATISTICS CHICAGO, BURLINGTON Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., vs. Baltimore & 


& QUINCY RAILROAD, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1914. 


~ hw ' -] 
‘ ate, ie Falale. 
® ® ~o bs 
< Ps ;S = ° 
ea ss S$, 28 2 
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commodity. be re 28 of o 
2. £6 oo 00. wi By 
Qn so? wo aoe n 
= S 5 a 5 hh) os 
s+ Ee 50 2 EE eS 
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Farm products .... 7,019,842 $13,803,707 26 7.29 17.50 
EAUO MEOCK ..0. cess 1,719,350 5,370,343 10 13.09 15.00 
Animal products .. 542,254 2,357,325 14 11.89 21.25 
Mine products ... 13,254,673 13,909,622 43 4.23 19.25 
Forest products ... 2,124,789 4,715,946 23 5.46 17.50 
Manufactures ..... 4,885,115 11,512,618 22 8.44 17.50 
Household goods and 
emigrant movables 132,336 448,373 11 12.82 17.50 
Other commodities. 906,757 1,308,685 20 7.13 17.50 
All carload freight. 30,585,116 53,426,619 26 6.49 we 
Swi $3 £¢ 
a zg S >, & $ — 3 ra 
2 Og 22 ES aSai 
Sef =O a So o "3 
EO EVE BE 2 + 
Oh Ls os 35 Eg a 
Class of Bs E= wg & = sc 
commodity. oe 2 2 S32 -u go~ 
; no n g = °8 he Bae Bo 
a2 2ee See OSE Soe 
2. 2. 2. eS 
Farm products .... 4.18 3.73 28.2 295.4 18.95 
[PS ee 5.42 3.85 69.8 233.5 13.09 
Animal products .. 4.92 3.62 (2) 347.1 6.65 
Mine products .... 2.89 2.23 91.4 256.8 18.19 
Forest products .. 3.07 2.73 28.2 421.3 12.56 
Manufactures .... 4.69 4.17 28.2 284.7 18.57 
Household goods and 
emigrant movables 4.97 4.24 28.2 261.0 14.10 
Other commodities 3.84 3.39 28.2 199.8 14.26 


All carload freight. 3.81 3.15 opie 281.7 16.87 
(1) Product of net ton-mile revenue and number of net tons 
per car as given in this table. r 
(2) For fresh meat and packing-house products, 80.2 per 
cent; — poultry, 113 per centy other refrigerator cars, 26.9 
per cent. 









y the carriers show the reve- 
nues from the whole of {heir live-stock traffic, intrastate 
and interstate. Protestgfts claim that a large proportion 
of all live stock herefin question moves on state-made 
rates or on rates confrolled by state rates. They further 
claim that state ragés on live stock are generally much 
more below the leyYel of the interstate rates on live stock 
than rates on #{most any other commodity, averaging 
perhaps 30 pe cent less. There may be differences of 
opinion regarding the exact figures, 
tioned the correctness of these 
found an important fact which’ doubtless modifies the 
surface indications of the a e tables very materially. 
There is no claim made here that the interstate rates 
on live stock are not adequately remunerative, but rather 
that the revenues derived both from intrastate and inter- 
state traffic are inadequate. 


No one denies that the state rates are generally far 
below the interstate rates; yet the suspended tariffs pro- 
pose to widen the gulf between the two sets of rates and 
correspondingly increase the burden on interstate traffic 
and proportionately lift a burden off the state traffic. 
Nor has the claim been advanced even much less sub- 
stantiated. that interstate live-stock traffic is so much 
more expensive as to justify the existing excess of inter- 
state rates over intrastate rates. This record does not 
show whether both the intrastate and the interstate live- 
stock traffic bear their just proporti of the transporta- 
tion burden. What this just proporfion of the transporta- 
tion burden should be is a matt#r which may not be 
disposed of on the record in thif proceeding, but it has 
been brought to our attentio nd cannot be ignored in 
a~proceeding involving the pr@priety of in@reased inter- 
State rates. “Propriety” is a broader and more inclusive 
term than “reasonableness.” 


It may be suggested that in a number of other 
previously disposed of by the Commission the per lca 
existing between state and interstate rates was not per- 
mitted to influence the disposition of those cases. That 
may be true; but it is also true that in the well-known 
Shreveport case, Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. 
St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 23 I. C. G., 31 (The Traffic World, 
March 30, 1912, p. 599), the recently decided case of 


These statistics offere 







Herein is 






Ohio Railroad Co. et al., 34 I. C. C., 341 (The Traffic 
World, July 17, 1915, p. 104), and others, the relation be- 
tween state and interstate rates was directly put in issue 
and decided. Considering the vast extent of territory to 
which the rates in issue are applicable, the enormous 
volume of the traffic, the unusually wide discrepancy ex- 
isting between state and interstate rates, and the very 
substantial effect which the lower state rates must have 
upon the revenue derived from live stock by these car- 
riers, it may be said that the Commission has never be- 
fore had a case comparable in this respect with that part 
of the present proceeding which deals with the rates 
on live stock and packing-house products. For these rea- 
sons we believe that the difference in the level of state 
and interstate rates which has been so forcefully pressed 
upon our attention in this case becomes a material factor 
in judging of the propriety of the proposed increased rates. 

Several references have heretofore been made to 
earlier proceedings involving rates on live stock. Some 
of these rates have been in effect less than three years 
and litigation arising out of the orders therein is still 
pending in the courts. As previously stated, no sub- 
stantial change in conditions since the determination of 
those cases has been shown. 

Taking into view our former decisions, the material 
modifications in the revenue statistics presented which 
would result from the segregation of state from interstate 
earnings, the relation of interstate to intrastate rates, and 
all the other facts of record, jt is our judgment and de- 
termination that the carriersfnave failed to establish the 
propriety of the proposed jicreased rates on live stock. 

The elimination of, inload and multiple carload 


rates has been justified. 


Packing-House Products, Fresh Meats, Fertilizers and 
Green Salted Hides. 


Claiming that market competition and other causes 
have tended to make present rates subnormal and that 
special services and costs incident to the traffic justify 
higher rates than the average on all commodities, the 
respondents have in this proceeding proposed increases in 
the rates on packing-house products, fresh meat, fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, and green salted hides. Rates 
given are in cents per 100 pounds, unless otherwise stated. 

Packing-house products and hides usually take the 
same rate, and in Western Classification are fifth class; 
fresh meats are third class, and fertilizer and fertilizer 
material class E. “Packing-house products,” except where 
otherwise stated, will include hides. The proposed in- 
creases in the Southwest are on a different basis from 
those in the remaining territory. Including the territory 
as a whole, increases are proposed from Fort Worth, 
Tex., Oklahoma City, Okla., Wichita, Kan., from the pack- 
ing plants on the Missouri River, from St. P ul and Austin, 
Minn., and points in Iowa to the Missigsippi and Ohio 
rivers and to Chicago. 

Generally the increase proposed is/3% cents on both 
packing-house products and fresh: megt; and in the pro- 
posed rates on packing-house producté the fifth class rat- 
ing is usually fixed as a maximum.¥ The amount of 3% 
cents seems to have been adopted because that amount 
added to the present rate on packing-house products from 
the Missouri River to Chicago and St. Louis equals the 
present fifth class rate. The increase from Wichita, Kan., 
to Kansas City, Mo., is 3% cents on fresh meat and 6 
cents on packing-house products. This Commission found 
in Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 
22 I. C. C., 160 (The Traffic World, Jan. 6, 1912, p. 3); 
23 I. C. C., 656 (The Traffic World, June 8, 1912, p. 1141), 
that rates to Kansas City from Fort Worth and Oklahoma 
City should exceed rates from Wichita by 75 and 40 per 
cent, respectively. As a consequence the increases pro- 
posed from Fort Worth and Oklahoma City exceed 3% 
and 6 cents, and a like excess appears in rates from 
these points to points which base on Kansas City. The 
rates between Missouri River points, except as to Sioux 
City, are proposed to be increased to the fifth class rat- 
ing. This results in proposed increases in these rates 
from 1 to 7 cents. Between Sioux City and other Missouri 
River markets some increases are more than 7 cents, 
although the fifth class rate is not reached. From Mis- 
souri River points and from the Southwest to Chicago 
and Mississippi River crossings the increase is 3% cents. 
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The proposed increases from points in Iowa are from 1 
to 3% cents. The chairman of the Western Trunk Line 
Tariff Committee testified that if any of the proposed 
rates on packing-house products exceed the rating of fifth 
class, it was a mistake which would be corrected. 

The rates based on the mileage scale prescribed in 
Investigation of Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 
160; 23 I. C. C., 656. apply to interstate shipments from 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and Fort Worth to points in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arkansas, to a few 
points in Missouri south of the Missouri River, and to 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, and from St. Louis 
and Kansas City and points taking related rates to Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. It is proposed to increase these rates 
20 per cent on packing-house products and 25 per cent 
on fresh meat. Illustrative of the increases we insert the 
following table: 


TABLE OF RATES, IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS, PRESENT 
AND PROPOSED, ON PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS AND 
FRESH MEATS FOR REPRESENTATIVE MOVEMENTS.* 

[(a) Present rates; (b) proposed rates.] 


Packing- 
house Fresh 
Distance, products. meats. 


From— miles. (a) (b) (a) = (b) 
Fort Worth, Tex. to Durand, Okla.... 116 18.0 22.0 22.0 28.0 
Fort Worth, Tex. to Kansas City..... 507 21.0 31.5 32.5 38.5 
Oklahoma City, Okla.t to Vicksburg... 579 40.0 43.5 55.0 58.5 
Wichita, Kan.’ to Kansas City........ 213 12.0 18.0 18.5 22.0 
Missouri River? to Chicago ............ 500 23.5 27.0 23.5 27.0 
Poet Wortm tO Bt, Lewis .....cccccves 735 36.0 39.5 47.5 51.0 
Fort Worth* to East St. Louis........ 735 32.75 36.25 35.5 39.0 
Fort Worth! to Memphis............... 521 28.0 31.5 33.5 27.0 
Fort Worth* to Memphis .............. 521 19.0 22.5 24.0 27.5 
Fort Worth’ to Memphis .............. 521 21.0 24.5 23.0 26.5 
Fort Worth* to Memphis .............. 521 18.0 21.5 26.0 29.5 
memene City® to CRECBED 2... ccccccccccs 451 23.5 27.0 23.5 27.0 
Kansas City’ to Des Moines .......... 220 15.0 18.5 15.0 18.5 
Kansas City to St. Louis ............. 276 18.5 22.0 18.0 22.0 
Kansas City! to St. Joseph............ 63 5.0 10.0 11.0 14.5 
Bree, GE * BO COMME. occ ccc cs csccscse 102 6.0 8.69 12.5 12.5 
Cedar Rapids' to Chicago ............. 219 13.5 17.0 13.5 17.0 
Mason City? to Chicago ............... 355 16.0 19.5 18.0 21.5 
meme CHE CO BE, Pel oc cccccccesecs 138 15.0 17.0 18.5 22.0 
ee A re 576 21. 21.0 28.5 32.0 

— no proportional rate is given none is published. 

oca 


? Local and proportional. 

* Proportional only. 

* Proportional to Carolina. 

° Proportional to southeast, northern portion. 
* Proportional to southeast, southern portion. 


Rates applicable locally and proportionally on ferti- 
lizer, including tankage and dried blood, are proposed to 
be increased 70 cents per ton from’ the packing houses 
in Texas, Oklahoma. Kansas and Western Trunk Line 
territory to Memphis and other Mississippi River crossings 
south thereof. 

Packing houses were established at Fort Worth in 
1903 and at Oklahoma City in 1910. The proposed local 
rates on packing-house products and fresh meats from 
Fort Worth to Kansas City, Chicago, and St. Louis are 
. about one-half of the rates effective in August, 1903; 
proposed local rates to Memphis and New Orleans are 
higher by 6% cents than they were in 1903; proposed 
proportional rates to East St. Louis, Memphis and New 
Orleans are higher from one-half cent to 3% cents than 
they were in 1903. 

All rates from Fort Worth are lower now than they 
were when the packing houses were there established, 
except proportional rates for the Southeast and local 
rates to New Orleans, the first of which are the same, 
and the second of which are 3 cents higher. The history 
of rates from Oklahoma City is similar to that from Fort 
Worth, comparing rates in 1910, when the packing houses 
were established, with current and proposed rates. In 1903 
the rates on green salted hides were lower than the rates 
on packing-house products, but were higher in 1903 from 
Fort Worth and in 1910 from Oklahoma City than are the 
proposed rates. The proposed rates on fertilizer are from 
2% to 4% cents higher than they were in 1903 and 1910 
from both Fort Worth and Oklahoma City. 

Local rates between the Missouri River points, which 
protestants say affect chiefly interplant movements, have 
not materially changed in the last 10 years, and the pro- 
posed rates are higher than any rate during that time. 
From Kansas City and St. Joseph to the Mississippi 
River and Chicago, and from Omaha to Chicago current 
rates which are proposed to be increased 3% cents are 
the same as from 1892 to 1902, and higher than from 
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1902 to 1910, while rates from Sioux City to the Missis- 
sippi River, likewise proposed to be increased, are higher 
now than in 1905, and the same as since 1910, except 
as to the rate on fresh meat, on which both the present 
and the proposed rates are lower than in 1910. 


Proportional rates from Kansas City to Chicago and 
the Mississippi River over the lines of the Chicago & 
Alton and the Wabash are maintained under contracts 
not yet expired. Under these contracts the proportional 
rates are to Chicago 18% cents, to St. Louis 13% cents; 
and the local rates at the time of the hearing were to 
Chicago 20 cents, and to St. Louis 15 cents. The pro- 
posed rates, both local and proportional, from Kansas City 
to Chicago over the other lines are 27 cents, and to the 
Mississippi River 22 cents. The Wabash, whose lines 
reach Omaha, proposes the same increase from that mar- 
ket as do the other respondents. 

Rates affected by the mileage scale were prescribed 
by the Commission Dec. 11, 1911, Investigation of Alleged 
Unreasonable Rates on Meat, 22 I. C. C., 160. The rates 
based on this scale were in some instances higher and 
in others lower than the pre-existing rates; on an aver- 
age the mileage scale probably made little change. In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket 93, 23 I. C. C., 652. 

In Central Freight Association territory and to some 
points west of Western Trunk Line territory, packing-house 
products are rated as fifth class and fresh meats take 
somewhat lower rates than third class. Locally in Iowa 
and to Portland, Ore., Spokane, Wash., and San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., the Western Classification of fifth and third 
class applies. 

An exhibit filed by a witness for the packers showed 
the value of these products at the packing houses to be 
as follows: 


AVERAGE VALUE PER TON OF ANIMAL PRODUCTS, YEAR 
ENDING SEPT. 28, 1914. 


South South 

Commodity. Kansas City. St. Joe. Omaha, 
co =e re $204 $223 $222 
CN WE. sewbdadendckeus 251 280 285 
OEE EE Eee eae 212 212 
Tallow amd greASe......<0- 140 134 128 
SS eS eer ee 187 170 178 
ES tcc a cnawndwamacemekas 291 364 345 
PE -csccendannceaowwse 32 39 37 


The rates here involved affect practically all of West- 
ern Trunk Line and Southwestern Tariff Committee terri- 
tories, and some effort has been made in proposing these 
rate to effect a proper relation of the rates from and to 
different markets. 


Seeking to justify the increases in the tariffs here 
under suspension respondents say that market competition, 
the concentrated character of the business, and the con- 
trol of a large tonnage have made effective demands for 
the maximum of service and the minimum of rates; that 
the loading, both absolutely and relatively to the weight 
of the car is light; that refrigeratior is necessary; that 
the ice therefor is hauled without extra charge; that 
expedited movement is required; that cars carrying the 
traffic must be hauled empty to points of origin; that the 
special equipment used necessarily causes injury to other 
equipment and that the claims for loss and damage are 
large. 

All parties agree that in the territory affected by the 
tariffs here under suspension the volume of this par- 
ticular traffic is large. Nor can it be disputed that a rela- 
tively few shippers can designate the routing of the larger 
part of this traffic. Commodity rates have been provided. 
Special contract rates have been granted, so low that 
other carriers in certain instances have preferred to aban- 
don the traffic rather than to meet the contract rates. 


The carload minimum on packing-house products is 
generally 26,000 pounds, though where shipments move 
east of the Illinois-Indiana state line a minimum of 30,000 
pounds applies. The minimum on fresh meat is 20,000 
pounds and on mixed cars of packing-house products and 
fresh meat the minimum is 24,000 pounds. From the com- 
paratively few cars the loading of which was shown of rec- 
ord, it appears that packing-house products load from 26,- 
000 to 39,000 pounds, fresh meat from 21,000 to 26,500 
pounds, and the mixture of the two less than the minimum. 
Respondents use in their tables a loading of 30,000 pounds 
on packing-house products and 24,000 pounds on fresh 
meat. Statistics of record for six roads show average 
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loading on these commodities and on all carload com- 
modities as follows: 


AVERAGE LOADING PER CAR (TONS), YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1913 AND 1914. 


- Year 1913. 
Packing- All* 
Dressed house carload 
Road. meat. products. freight. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 12.63 14.93 24.10 
ee eae 11.65 16.54 23.82 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......... 11.45 15.00 22.64 
St. Louis & San Francisco......... 15.00 15.00 26.51 
Chicago & North Western......... 12.90 19.50 28.27 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
PE vudacaddands des aeeeaeasaasee 12.90 15.80 23.45 
: Year 1914. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 12.38 15.35 24.70 
ee, Be eae 11.69 16.60 24.21 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas......... 11.29 15.21 23.34 
St. Louis & San Francisco......... 12.00 16.00 27.24 
Chicago & North Western......... 12.70 18.30 28.19 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
INS 66-A.N w:sscu. cating biG ata es tash ok pa tew ato Sd 13.70 15.10 23.81 


*Classified carload freight only, excluding miscellaneous 
commodities and merchandise. 


The average weight of the refrigerator cars used in 
this traffic is about 22 tons, the weight of the car exceed- 
ing the weight of the revenue freight. In addition to 
hauling a car heavier than the average, there must be 
hauled from 3,000 to 6,000 pounds of ice, for the hauling 
of which no charge other than that contained in the rate 
on the commodity is made. The minimum weight is esti- 
mated without reference to the weight of the ice. There 
is a switching service incident to reicing. 

Expedited service is necessary and is accorded these 


products. If ten cars or more are offered, a special run,, 


if necessary, is made; connections must be made wi 
trains for the eastern markets; cars are concentrated/to 
care for the movement; cars in certain instances mu 









tions to branch houses. The percentage of th 
to the loaded haul is 70 on 5 southwestern roads, 
by a witness for respondents; another witness 
average for 10 roads this percentage as 73.6 
for the business of one large packer such 
given by its witness is approximately 80. 


points and the regularity of the traffic! 

That the refrigerator cars are used to some extent 
in hauling other traffic and the interplant movement are 
said to explain why the percentage of empty to loaded 
haul is not higher. " 

Claims for loss and damage are stated by respondents 
to be in excess of the average of all traffic. One witness 
for the shippers said that the claims paid to his com- 


pany for six months, excluding claims for wrecks, amounted. 


to 19.4 cents per car hauled. A witness for another packer 
testified that his company received on loss and damage 
claims 1 per cent of the freight paid. It cannot b¢ said 
that these figures show large loss and damage clai 


claim of large loss and damage payments. 
from packers’ cars causes injury to tracks a 
plants, but respondents admitted that this 
being remedied by the packers. 

Protestants show that there is no special assembling 
cost incident to the traffic; that no transit is granted; 
that the movement is large and regular; that hog hair, 
hides and tallow are not moved in refrigerator cars and 
should not be charged with the empty movement thereof, 
and that the loss and damage payments are not large rela- 
tive to other traffic. Attention is called to the 
intrastate rates have not been increased, andthat the 
rates from Kansas City over the Chicago & 
Wabash are lower than rates from co 
In connection with live stock we have di 
of a failure to obtain increases in i 
what was there stated applies here. 

Prior to May 10, 1910, rates from the Missouri River 
to Chicago and the Mississippi River were higher on live 
stock than on the products thereof. On that date the rates 
on the products were increased to the rates on live stock. 
By increasing these rates on live stock 2.5 cents and on 
the product 3.5 cents, the increases here proposed would 
result in destroyine the existing parity in the rates. In 
Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 










astate rates, and 


‘the present relationship. The 
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22 I. C. C. 160, we prescribed packing-house product rates 
40 per cent higher than the live-stock rates and fresh-meat 
rates 20 per cent higher than packing-house product rates. 
Live stock shipped from points west of the Missouri River 
may be stopped and unloaded at the markets on the Mis- 
souri River and thereafter reshipped at the remainder of 
the through rate from the point of origin to Chicago, the 
Mississippi River or east thereof. The average of this 
remainder of the through rate is less than either the 
local or proportional rates on the products. ‘This appears 
from a table of record showing the average excess in the 
rates on live stock Mississippi River over Omaha of 8.97 
cents; and of Chicago over Omaha of 15.65 cents. To 
obtain this average, rates from states in the Southwest, 
like Texas, and from states in the Northwest, like Ore- 
gon, are used, from which the haul to Chicago via Omaha 
would be an out of line haul. If the rates from states 
directly west of Omaha are used, the remainder becomes 
greater and more nearly approximates the rates on pack- 
ing-house products and fresh meats. Packers located on 
the Missouri River claim that the present relationship be- 
tween the rates on the live animal and the product con- 
stitute a discrimination in favor of packers in the East, 
and that such discrimination is augmented by a greater 
increase on the product than on the live animal. 

It is contended that the rates from the Missouri River 
are relatively higher than rates from interior Iowa, and 
that the rates to St. Paul as contrasted with rates to Chi- 
cago present the same situation. These rates, except the 
rate on packing-house products from Chicago to St. Paul, 
are proposed to be increased equally, making no change in 
esent rate of 20 cents on 
packing-house products from CMicago to St. Paul being the 
fifth-class rate, no increase is froposed. 


Packers located in Iow# cities claim that their prod- 
ucts move East at higher yates than the live animal, thus 
benefiting large packer ast with whom they compete. 
The packing-house at Austin, Minn., which claims not to 
meet with competition from:.the large packers, but only 
from the small packers in Iowa, contends that Iowa packers 
have a lower proportional rate to the Mississippi River 
than it has and that it pays higher rates on fresh meats 
than on packing-house products, while the Iowa packer 
pays the same rates on the two. 

Answering the several contentions as to the relation 
of rates, we may quote our holding made on similar ques- 
tions in Investigation and Suspension Docket 93, 23 I. C. C. 
652, 655, where we said: 


It may be that the resulting rates will be justly open to 
attack upon the ground of discrimination in favor of these 
more distant points, as compared with Wichita or the more 
southerly packing centers, but this condition is not presented 
or developed by this record. If it is conceived that the result- 
ing rate is unduly discriminatory against any particular lo- 
eality or description of traffic, complaint may be filed specific- 
ally presenting that matter, and nothing herein contained is 
to be taken as an adjudication upon a question so presented. 








The witness for the respondents in the Southwestern 
territory testified that it was not the intention that any 
of the rates on packing-house products should exceed the 
fifth class, and the witness for the respondents in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory said that any such rate exceed- 
ing the fifth-class rating would be corrected. We held in 
Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 32 I. C. C. 
560 (The Traffic World, Jan. 30, 1915, p. 220), that under 
the facts there a rate on packing-house products in excess 
of the fifth-class rate was unreasonable. There is no uni- 
form relation between the packing-house product rates and 
the rates on fresh meat. In some parts of the territory 
the rates are the same; in others the fresh-meat rates ex- 
ceed those on packing-house products. 

Respondents present a table showing for representative 
southwestern shipments comparisons of the proposed rates 
on packing-house products with the rates on fifth and third 


classes. We insert part of this table: 
Packing- 
Dis- Fifth Third house Fresh 
tance. class class products. meat. 


From and, to— Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Galveston, Tex., to Okla- 
homa City, Okla...... 550 57 “80 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
II ovo pw -v's vtec os: 63% ie ‘a 59.0 73.75 
Galveston, Tex., to Wich- 
NOR, MEDI © ors cinban 0 500% 700 68 94 


Wichita, Kan., to Gal- 
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Houston, Tex., 
elousas, La. 

Houston, Tex., 
field, La. 

Shreveport, La., to Mar- 
shall, Tex. 

Mileage scale plus 20 per 
cent on packing-house 
products and 25 per 
cent on fresh meat for 
same distance : 

Shreveport, La., to Min- 
eola, Tex. 

Mileage scale plus 20 per 
cent on packing-house 
products and 25 per 
cent on fresh meat for 
same distance 

Shreveport, La., to Wills 
Point, Tex, 

Houston, Tex., 
Charles, La. 

Shreveport, La., 
quite, Tex. 

Mileage scale plus 20 per 
cent on packing-house 
products and 25 per 
cent on fresh meat for 
same distance 

Shreveport, La., 
cogdoches, Tex. 

Mileage scale plus 20 per 
cent on packing-house 
products and 25 per 
cent on fresh meat for 
Same distance 


to Winn- 


to Lake 


to Mes- 


20.75 26.0 
—(Leland’s Exhibit 9.) 


Basing their conclusion on another exhibit of the re- 
spondents showing this relation for the southwestern and 


trans-Missouri territories, protestants show: 
Cents. 

Average rate on packing-house products..............++.. 37.6 
MWOREMD BEES CO TUG TROGED. i. occ ccc cca ccdecevecesvccccce 47.9 
Average fifth-class rate 55.9 
Average third-class rate 

Average packing-house product rate 
average fifth class. 

Average fresh-meat rate is 66.1 per cent of average third 
class. 


is 67.3 per cent of 


The rates resulting from the mileage scale prescribed 
in Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 
22 I. C. C. 160. are less than the fifth and third class 
rates prescribed in the Shreveport Case, 23 I. C. C. 31. 
These were compared in a table, part of which we insert: 


Docket 4262 (22 
i. & &, Se. 
Packing- 
house 
products. 
Cents. 


Docket 3918 (23 
t. €&. ¢€., We). 


Fifth 
class. 
Cents. 


Fresh 
meats. 
Cents. 


Third 
class 
Distance. 
143.2 miles 27% 
147 miles : 27% 
151 miles ‘ 28 
-4 miles ‘ : 28 
miles , 28% 
miles 28% 
miles 3 29 
miles 29% 
i 29% 
30% 
30% 
30% 
31 


43% 


The rates proposed from Fort Worth, Oklahoma C'ty 
and Wichita, both local and proportional, to East St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans are lower, and in some 
instances very considerably lower than either the fifth- 
class rating or rates that would result from projecting the 
mileage scale for the distances involved. 


The record establishes that from markets on the Mis- 
souri River and from Austin and St. Paul, Minn., to Cairo, 
lll., and neighboring towns and from Wichita, Kansas City, 
South Omaha and Sioux City to some stations in Arkansas 
and Louisiana the proposed rates on packing-house prod- 
ducts are in excess of fifth-class rates. 

From Fort Worth to Mississippi River crossings, Mem: 
phis, Vicksburg and New Orleans, the local rates on hides 
are applied as proportional rates to the Southeast. These 
rates so applied as proportionals are proposed to be in- 
creased above the packing-house products proportional 
rates. There is no justification for this, and such rates on 
hides when applied as proportionals to the Southeast 
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should not exceed the contemporaneously maintained pro- 
portional rates on packing-house products. 

Taking the 116 commodities classed in the Western 
Classification as third class, but given special commodity 
rates, and comparing the rates thereon between Fort 
Worth and St. Louis and Memphis, the average rates, ac: 
cording to respondents’ witness, are: St. Louis, 82.3 cents; 
Memphis, 73.82 cents, while the fresh-meat rates pro- 
posed from Fort Worth are: 


To St. Louis, local 

To East St. Louis, proportional 

To Memphis, local 

To Memphis, proportional for— 
Carolina 
Southeast, northern portion 
Southeast, southern portion 


A similar comparison made by respondents between 
the commodity rates on commodities rated fifth class and 
the proposed rates on packing-house products shows: 
Average of the commodities to St. Louis, 54.4 cents; to 
Memphis, 50.14 cents. The packing-house rates are as 
follows: 


To St. Louis, local 
To East St. Louis, proportional 
To Memphis, local 
To Memphis, proportional for— 
Carolina 
Southeast, northern portion 
Southeast, southern portion........cssccccsees PNP yee nee 


Like comparisons using Oklahoma City and Wichita 
instead of Fort Worth show similar relations. 

Tables of revenue comparisons were presented by re: 
spondents, from which the following statements have been 
compiled: 

Average of third- 
Combin- class Combin- 
Fresh ing commod-_ ing 
meat loadedand ities loaded and 
per gross empty pergross empty 
ton-mile. haul. ton-mile. haul. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Fort Worth to St. Louis...0.480 0.337 0.780 0.619 
Fort Worth to Memphis... .501 .344 .935 .746 
Oklahoma City to St. Louis .578 .398 1.092 .890 
Oklahoma City to appanage .536 .369 1.159 .960 
Wichita to St. Louis. .523 .360 1.212 
Wichita to Memphis....... . 495 341 
Kansas City to St. Louis.. .528 
Kansas City to Memphis... .559 
Sioux City to St. Louis.... .387 
Sioux City to Chicago..... -887 
St. Paul to St. Louis...... .312 
St: Paul to Chicago....... .396 
Kansas City to Wichita... .729 1.47 
Average of fifth 


Packing- Combin- class Combin- 
house prod- ing commod- ing 
ucts loadedand ities loaded and 
per gross empty pergross empty 
From— ton-mile. haul. ton-mile. haul. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Fort Worth to St. Louis...0.435 0.307 0.672 
Fort Worth to Memphis... .490 -846 .845 
Oklahoma City to St. Louis .530 .374 -880 
Oklahoma City to Memphis .524 .370 -920 
Wichita to St. Louis...... -473 .335 -852 
Wichita to Memphis....... -487 -344 -819 
Kansas City to St. Louis. .643 -429 = 
Kansas Citv to Memphis.. . -351 
Sioux City to St. Louis.... . -265 
Sioux City to Chicago..... ‘ -286 
St. Paul to St. Louis...... a -198 
St. Paul to Chicago........ ‘ -265 
Kansas City to Omaha..... -437 F 
Kansas City to Wichita... . -484 J “908 


From— 


Protestants contend that these tables are valueless 
and that by comparing net ton-miles a different result will 
be obtained. 

Protestants urge that in the basic tables from which 
these rate and revenue comparisons are taken, rates for 
average distances are compared with rates between specific 
points, and rates in one direction are compared with 
rates in the opposite direction, and that the amount of 
the traffic moving on commodities the rates on which are 
compared with the packers’ product is not given. These 
facts call to ‘our attention limitations on the value of such 
comparisons, but notwithstanding that conclusions cannot 
be drawn with mathematical certainty, such facts are 
valuable. 

The rates prescribed in Hormel & Co. vs. C., M. & St. 
P. Ry., 26 I. C. C. 112 (The Traffic World, Feb. 22, 1913, 
p. 481); 30 I. C. C. 98 (The Traffic World, May 9, 1913, p. 
896), are lower than rates here proposed for similar dis- 
tances in the same territory. In the first opinion in that 
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case we fixed rates from Austin, Minn., with relation to 
-the then rates from Iowa points, and the second opinion 
we fixed rates from South St. Paul with relation to the 
rates previously fixed from Austin. The increases pro- 
posed here do not change that relation. The suspended 
rates from Chicago to St. Paul are higher than rates 
proposed in the opposite direction, though the difference 
is less under the proposed than under the present rates. 

Comparisons are made by protestants of the yield per 
net ton-mile on packers’ products with the yield from all 
carload traffic. These show generally that the yield on 
these products is higher than the average of all carload 
traffic. 

The mileage scale of rates was prescribed in Investi- 
gation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C. 
160,'and these rates are here proposed to be increased 
20 per cent on packing-house products and 25 per cent 
on fresh meats. A comparison between these proposed 
rates and the third and fifth class rates fixed by the Com- 
mission in the Shreveport case, 23 I. C. C. 31, as shown 
by a table hereinbefore inserted, shows that for distances 
over 150 miles the rates on packing-house products and 
fresh meats are lower than the corresponding class rates 
fixed by the Commission. Furthermore, rates under the 
mileage scale are higher for equal mileages than are the 
rates to Chicago and the Mississippi River. 

Rates between the Missouri River markets are said of 
record to be interplant and to involve no empty haul. 
These rates as proposed are on the fifth-class basis for 
packing-house products, an adjustment observed generally 
in the increases proposed. 

Protestants discuss the loading, the average revenue 
per car, per car-mile, and per ton-mile under the proposed 
rates, and emphasize the large percentages of increase 
proposed. These rates, applying ‘between large and im- 
portant packing-house centers, obviously serve a somewhat 
different purpose from that served by rates applying from 
producing centers to consuming markets. The present 
and proposed rates, in cents per 100 pounds, and the ap- 
proximate distances are as follows: 


Packing-house 
Fresh meat. products. 
Pres- Pro- Pres- Pro- 
Distance ent, posed, ent, posed, 
(miles). cents. cents. cents. cents. 
Between St. Joseph, Mo., and 


Manmens Clty. Ham. «..26<<00%- 62 11 14.5 5 10 
Between Kansas City, Mo., 

South Omaha, Neb. . .196 16 19.5 *12 16 
Between Sioux City, iowa, and 

pe ee a ee 343 20 23.5 715 23.5 
From Sioux City, Iowa, to 

South Omaha, Neb. ......... 102 3= $12.5 16 6 8.7 
From South Omaha, Neb., to 

eee Ele. BS, ksiiodSiccnae's 102 = $12.5 16 


7.5 
*The rate on salted meats, Sweet pickled meats and land. 
in straight carloads, is 9; proposed, 16. 
+The rate on salted meats, sweet pickled meats, and lard, 
in straight carloads, is 12; proposed, 23.5. 
tApplies on minimum of 20,000 pounds. The rate on mini- 
mum of 10,000 pounds is 15; proposed, 18.5. 


It will be noted that it is not proposed to make the 
rates on fresh meats and packing-house products the 
same except between Sioux City and Kansas City, and 
that on the basis of the distance or service the proposed 
rates are not relatively harmonious. As stated, the pro- 
posed rates are on the fifth-class basis for packing-house 
products. Some of the existing rates between these Mis- 
souri River points are manifestly low, and justification for 
some increase in some of them is shown. 

Upon the whole record we are of opinion and find that 
the proposed rates on fresh meats and packing-house prod- 
ucts between the Missouri River points named have been 
justified to the extent that they do not exceed the follow- 
ing, in cents per 100 pounds, in carloads: 

Packing- 


house Fresh 
products. meats. 


Between St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan... 10 12.5 
Between South Omaha, Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. 16 19.5 
Between Sioux City, Iowa, and South Omaha, Neb. 10 12.5 
Between Sioux City, Iowa, and Kansas City, Mo.. 20 23.5 


A witness for the protestants testified to estimates of 
cost for hauling packing-house products. These estimates 
showed an operating ratio of 59.48 per cent on the Chi- 
cago & Alton and of 64.20 per cent on the North-Western. 
Certain weaknesses which were pointed out regarding 
these estimates cast doubt upon their general applicability. 
The same facts presented by the carriers as a justifica- 
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tion for increases in packing-house product rates are urged 
in support of increases in the rates on hides, and com- 
parisons similar to those stated herein offered as to pack- 
ing-house products were presented as to hides. In Crowdus 
Bros. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 29 I. C. C. 449 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 28, 1914, p. 421); 32 1. C. C. 355 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 2, 1915, p. 10), complainants and interveners, 
some of whom are protestants here, sought the same rate 
on hides as the then packing-house product rates. In 
holding in that case that the rates on hides should be no 
— than current rates on packing-house products, we 
sa 


It is argued that the rates on hides and pelts should be 
the same as on packing-house products. In the Western Classi- 
fication, applicable in the absence of specific rates, throughout 
the territory involved, they are rated with packing-house prod- 
ucts. In Official Classification territory green hides and pelts 
take fifth class, as do most packing-house product articles. The 
tariffs in effect provide,.and for several years have provided, 
equal rates on hides and pelts and on packing-house products 
from Missouri River points to St. Louis and Chicago, and like- 
wise equal rates from interior Kansas points, such as Wichita, 
Arkansas City, Hutchinson and Coffeyville, to Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Chicago. Prior to the present adjustment hides and 
pelts from north Texas points have taken higher rates than 
packing-house products. To-day, by reason of the reduction 
of April 2, 1913, the rate on hides and pelts from the north 
Texas points is one-half cent lower than on packing-house 


products. 
* * * * * * * 


The inherent characteristics of hides and pelts, many of 
which are matters of common knowledge, are not such as to 
justify any higher rate than on packing-house products. They 
load heavily, the loading in the instant case being apparently 
above 40,000 pounds on the average. The risk of loss or dam- 
age is comparatively slight; they can be loaded in any kind of 
box cars and no expedited service is required. 


Hides are more valuable than other commodities tak- 
ing the packing-house product rates, but they can be and 
usually are loaded heavier, though the minimum carload 
weight is the same, and they require no refrigeration, 
expedited service, or special equipment. On the facts of 
this record we see no reason why the rates on hides 
should be higher than those on packing-house products. 

The proposed increases in fertilizer rates apply from 
the packing centers to southern Mississippi River cross- 
ings, locally and proportionally to the Southeast, and 
chiefly on shipments of dried blood and tankage valued at 
from $30 to $40 per ton. The proposed increase is 70 cents 
per ton, except from Fort Worth to New Orleans proper, 
where there is no increase, and from Fort Worth to Vicks- 
burg proper, where the increase is 65 cents per ton. 


The classification basis for fertilizer rates is class E, 
though some of the increases proposed would exceed the 
rating on that class. It is also proposed to increase the 
minimum carload weight from 30,000 to 40,0000 pounds 
from Fort Worth and Oklahoma City, but no increase in 
the minimum is proposed from Wichita and Missouri River 
points. A witness for the packers testified that the pro- 
posed minimum could be loaded, but that it was not safe 
to load over that amount. One of the witnesses for the 
protestants presented a table showing certain mileage 
rates. Using this table for the greatest distances shown, 
we have the following: 


Rate 

per net 

Distance , ton-mile 

Authority. (miles). in mills. 

13k € C.. 1, from Moemaliin Weet oo occcsccces 400 7.5 
32 I. C. C., 537, from. Charleston to North Caro- 

Ds Keke run wat ate hene oes web owaen sea ea ewes sleds 340 9.6 
I I 4 cA ceks ones ben seuantereeesnee 450 7.6 
Nn cin aid acneinig ae nm peae aa ala aa ee ae 400 4.7 
SE nn oa cab eldecnecnbouhcbbaeeae 380 8.7 
pg SEL en err enn Sore are emer nar ie 320 10. 
I SUED 26 5g uk big ob ka web es ca eaaweeaan ee 500 : J 
ET TIES reer ee rT ee ee 320 6.6 
ey DE, EES nics cocedessecseesscéc'ee 767 5.98 
Proposed from Kansas City ....cccecccececccoes 845 6.35 
Proposed Troms: POTE Wort... oc ccccevdecscvcncae 480 7.51 


In Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meats, 22 I. C. C. 160, we said that the proportional rate 
from Fort Worth to Memphis on business destined to the 
Southeast should be 3 cents less than such rate from Kan- 
sas City amd Oklahoma City. We see no reason on this 
record to change that ruling. 

In Hormel & Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C. 
112, 30 I. C. C. 98, we prescribed rates on fresh meat 
and packing-house products from Austin, Minn., to Chicago, 
Ill., and our order in that case does not expire until July 1, 
1916. In this proceeding it is proposed: to increase the 
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rates so fixed by us, and the tariff is. published effective 
July 1, 1916. 

The most of what was stated in our conclusions with 
respect to live stock applies to packing-house products. 
We must find that, with the exception which we have noted 
as to the rates on fresh meats and packing-house products 
between the Missouri River points, the proposed increases 
on packing-house products, fresh meats, hides and fer- 
tilizers, have not been justified. 


Coal and Coke. 


It is proposed by tariffs under suspension to increase 
the rates on bituminous coal from mines in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and Iowa, and from the 
docks on Lakes Michigan and Superior when shipped to 
points in Western Trunk Line and Southwestern Tariff 
Committee territories. Some reductions are proposed and 
the increases are either 5 or 10 cents per ton. The in- 
creased revenues is 5.36 per cent of the present revenue 
on bituminous coal. 
By taking the reports for one week in May and one 
- week in October, 1914, of the roads hauling 86.5 per cent 
of the coal traffic involved, and multiplying the amounts 
so shown by 26 to obtain estimates for a full year, and 
by applying the same basis to the roads not reporting, 
the respondents give fairly accurate figures which show 
present rates, weighted haul, revenue per net and gross 
ton-mile, and average load. These show: 
Fifteen 
roads 
in West- 
ern Trunk 
Line territory. 
49,780 
8,951,956 
327 
$1.50 


Twelve 

roads in 

southwestern 

and trans- Mis- 

souri territory. 

Total mileage operated 34,607 

Tons originated (estimated for the year) 4,628,702 

Average weighted haul (miles)........ 256 
Average rate Per COM... ccsccccccccces 
Average revenue net ton-mile 
DD scctobestdeueeeesoeksanere eens we 
Proposed increase for 27 roads is (mills) 
Average revenue per gross ton-mile 
Dt  s¢ nents niki pa deem hain d oho o 
Proposed increase for 27 roads is (mills) 
Proposed average rate per ton......... 
Proposed increase per ton............-.. 
Average net load per car for 27 roads 

(tons) 


Combining the two groups the percentage of increase 
is 5.36, the average weighted haul 303 miles, the average 
present rate per ton $1.483, and combining 90 per cent 
empty haul, the present revenue per gross ton-mile is 2.84 
mills. 

Rates have been so adjusted by the carriers that mine 
‘ operators in the general territory may sell their output 
in common markets. To do this, rates from the mines 
located at the greater distances must be accorded rates 


4.59 
3.20 


"$1581 
$0.081 


which yield less per ton-mile than the rates from the | 
In other cases the necessity of maintaining , 


nearer mines. 
rates at intermediate points no higher than rates to the; 
terminal point makes rates to intermediate points lower) 
than rates to points for similar distances where the rulg 
of the fourth section does not apply. The table following 


shows representative rates, 
the revenue per net ton-mile which the proposed rate 
would yield: 


REPRESENTATIVE BITUMINOUS COAL RATES ON WHICH 


ARE PROPOSED. 
Proposed rate. 
Per 
net ton- 
mile, 
‘cents. 
0.720 
.346 
.393 
.506 
.579 
.623 
.430 
.563 
.465 
540 
524 
.449 


INCREASES 


Present 
per Per 
ton. ton. 

Peoria, Ill., to Des Moines, Ia......... $1.70 $1.80 

Peoria, Ill., to St. Paul, Minn......... 1.50 1.60 

Peoria, Til., to Huron, &..D.........-.. ¢ . 2.65 

Duluth, Minn., to Woonsocket, S. 2.65 

Duluth, Minn., to Aberdeen, S. D..... 2.65 

Girard, Ill., to Kansas City, Mo....... 

Centralia, Ill., to Madison, Wis........ 

Milwaukee, Wis., to Chamberlain, S. D. 622 

Springfield, Ill., to Sioux City, Ia...... 600 

Cornell, Kan., to Kansas City, Kan... 139 

Pittsburg, Kan., to St. Joseph, Mo.... 191 

Pittsburg, Kan., to South Omaha, Neb. 323 

Southern Illinois group to Alexandria 

La. 

Southern Illinois group to Pine Bluff, 

Ark. 

—— Illinois group to Brownwood, 
ex, 

Alabama mines* to Brownwood, Tex.. 
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New Mexico, Dawson district, to 
Brownwood, Tex. 
Colorado, Trinidad district, to Brown- 
wood, Tex. 
cr Sep Okla., to Brownwood, 
rk. 
McAlester, Okla., to Brownwood, Tex. 
Calhoun, Okla., to Dallas, Tex........ 
McAlester, Okla., to Winnfield, La.... 
Hartford, Ark., to Altus, Okla 
Hartford, Ark., to Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 207 1 
Robinson, Colo., to Amarillo, Tex..... 297 3. 
Trinidad, Colo., to Amarillo, Tex 256 2.7 
*Distance from Birmingham, Ala., as given 
ler’s Exhibit 4. 
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368 
434 
388 
426 
430 


.634 
.348 
552 
.570 


.749 
1.044 
fi 1.113 
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It is estimated by a witness for t 


Louis & San Francisco road frém May 1Ao December 1 
in 1914, this ratio was by act on the Chicago 
& Alton the ratio for one y was 82.2; while the average 
is given in Table 28 as 89. 

That trainloads are not hauled in the Southwest ap- 
pears from a table showing the average daily production 
for December, 1914, of mines on the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, which may be accepted as representative of 
the section, as follows: 

KA 

\ Output (cars). 
Com- Com- 
7. mercial. Total. 
3,069 3,779 25 31 
522 852 2: 16 
3,940 5,039 2: 95 
244 310 2 5 
531 ~=-1.090 2 


11,070 





Average 

number of 

Total No. cars per 

working of mine per 
days. mines. day 


District. 3 
4.88 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Southeastern Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 


ee ey 


8,306 


information is giv 


tons originated, as shown in the table 
ducible that there can, on the average, 
movement in this territory. 

Coal mines are usually located off she main line of the 
carriers, thus necessitating a switching movement to and 
from the mines of an average of Aver a mile; ears when 
placed on tracks leading to the plines earn no,demurrage;: 
the average tare weight of the/car is about, 18.5 tons, and 
the average weight of the load is about 41 fons. 

Bituminous coal is not stored at e mines, but is 
loaded as mined, and because of thiS and the resulting 
facts that cars are sometimes ordered and not used, and 
sometimes loaded and not immediétely billed out, and that 
diversion in transit is necess in order that coal may 
be delivered when and as ded, cars in this traffic are 
kept in use for a longertigie, compared with the distance 
hauled, than is true of the average of other traffic. The 
cost incident to the assembling and diversion of coal is 
material, but the exact measure thereof cannot be de- 
termined from this record. As pointed out in the general 
discussion of the carriers’ financial situation, there has 
been a constantly increasing cost of maintenance of these 
heavy coal cars, a cost augmented by reason of the injury 
caused by these heavy cars to other lighter equipment. 

Between the month of lowest and the month of highest 


little trainload 





present and proposed, nh density of this traffic there is a difference of 89.73 per 


nt—greater than the difference between the maximum 
and minimum tonnage of any other particular kind of 
traffic. This variation indicates that the movement is 
seasonal, and the fact that miners’ contracts are renewed 
biennially, causing uncertainty in the production, makes 
for heavy fluctuations in the volume of traffic, and 


although a full car supply cannot be expected all the time, car- 
riers must do more than to provide themselves with sufficient 
equipment for the s!ack period of coal production. 


Vulcan Coal & Mining Co. vs. I. C. R. R. Co.. 33 I. C. C. 52, 
71 (The Traffic World, Feb. 27, 1915, p. 424), and cases 
cited. 

That coal loads heavily and that the loss and damage 
is but nominal offset to some extent the special costs in- 
cident to this traffic; coal is of low value, and the value 
of the particular commodity has always been regarded 
as a material fact to be considered in determining the 
rate. On this subject, in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket 26 to 26 C, Rates on Coal, 22 I. C. C. 604, 623, 624 
(The Traffic World, March 23, 1912, p. 537), we said: 


* * * If a carrier may raise all rates to a basis where 
each will bear its share of cost, including all costs, and no 
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lower rate is reasonable, then it must follow that all rates are FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1914. 
unreasonable which yield to the carrier a greater return than Western and southwestern bituminous coal originating roads: 
such cost. Under stich theory what would be the rate on tea Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 8,345 $ 7,139 706,150 
or silks, or high-priced horses, or delicate machines? Is there 2 SY AR ee: 1,033 8,595 1,417,388 
to be no classification of freight excepting upon the basis of Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... 7,729 5,478 639,184 
cost of transportation plus insurance risk? If so, the tariffs Chicago & Eastern Illinois......... 1,283 8,825 1,724,429 
of every railroad in the United States must suffer a_ revolu- Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 9,139 6,871 942,339 
tionary change. In all classification consideration must be given Chicago & North Western.......... 8,070 6,689 771,930 
to what may be termed public policy, the advantage to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....9,683 6,739 834,338 
community of having some kinds of freight carried at a less Chicago Great Western............. 1,496 6,645 911,648 
rate than other kinds. And this is the true meaning of the ID I gs ek ge 4,768 9,200 1,633,461 
phrase ‘‘what the traffic will bear.’’ It expresses the considera- Minneapolis & St. Louis*.......... 1,646 4,338 516,390 
tion that must be shown by the traffic manager to the need of EEE od occas toseihsss seesesdes oes 2,514 8,032 1,320,933 
the people for certain commodities. He accordingly imposes a Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 

higher rate upon what may be termed luxuries as compared ee re ee Sere 2,187 10,337 1,896,495 
with that imposed upon those articles for which there is a WE. cc vcccapdabasécvbanmena dias 910 8,326 1,275,451 
more universal demand. He also gives consideration to the fact Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeast- 

that the rate so imposed enters into the ultimate price to the oS Re hs a ee 373 5,109 887,354 
consumer to but a small degree when the article is one of high eT ee ee 3,919 4,972 609,465 
value, and that those in the community who can afford to pur- St. Louis, Iron Mountain & South- 

chase such articles can well afford to pay a rate greater than MON: cisaewitatocansa ca tkatacen tason 3,364 7,282 926,024 
that which could reasonably be imposed upon the general public St. Louis & San Francisco......... 4,746 6,037 613,127 
for commodities of common use. In this sense what the traffic Missouri, Kansas & Texas.......... 3,824 5,288 483,838 
will bear and the value of the service are analogous, * * * Kansas City Southern ...¢......... 827 9,963 1,284,810 
We may not say that a rate shall be fixed so as to meet the re- Colorado & Southern ........cceee. 1,127 4,986 481,034 
quirements or needs of any body of shippers in their efforts to PC Ee eee eat ore 380 2,745 226,229 
reach a given market, nor may we establish rates upon any Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf......... 334 2,623 350,095 
articles so low that they will not return out of pocket cost. — ———— 
Neither could we fix an entire schedule of rates. which would Unweizghted average ............. re 3 $ 6,789 881,642 
yield an inadequate return upon the fair value of the property —— 

used in the service given. There is, however, a zone within *Passenger mileage operated, 1,585 miles. 

which we may properly exercise ‘‘the flexible limit of judgment yPassenger mileage operated, 207 miles. 


which belongs to the power to fix rates.” These are the words 
of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 206 U. S., 26. There 


is no flexible limit of judgment if all rates must be upon a level That the production of coal in the territory involved 


of cost, and out of every dollar paid to the carrier must come has regularly and considerably increased since 1900 is “a 
4 fixed amount of return for capital invested. sufficiently illustrated by the subjoined table, giving the “s 
To the same effect, see Union Tanning Co. vs. S. Ry. production for 1900 and 1913: Ys 
Co., 26 I. C. C. 159 (The Traffic World, March 1, 1913, propucTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN STATES COV- " 
p. 527). ERED BY WESTERN ADVANCE CASE Ye 
Coal mined in the states here affected has increased in (From Coal Statistics, by Edward W. Parker, coal statistician, 2 
value but little since 1904. The price, except in the states Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey.) pH 
of Alabama and Kentucky, is given for the years 1904 to Fac B nner Be 
1913 in the subjoined table: Fe SOON OLIN. SAOPE AL STOTT 1,447,945 2,234,107 ot 
GED. ¢:6ra'n- 6310S 8ale ncuvwskeuuwcraue 1,922,298 4,165,770 whe 
AVERAGE SELLING PRICE, ALL COAL FROM MINES IN) Kansas ..........ccscececccececececees 4,467,870 7,202,210 4) 
STATES SHOWN, 1904 TO 1913, INCLUSIVE Missouri LEAP SEDI RE ATONE 8,540,103 4,318,125 a 
Ceaken. from a. te er p Be We, ee Es Ss, a cccconsicchsacecuescuccos An 17,165,671 5 
- state oes cake coe snee 199g Wlimols ...........ceceeeeceeeerecscees 25,767,981 61,818,744 ws 
—— oases oes 2 “ ey +4 sg The present rates in the Southwest, including rates Dy 
Missouri ......... 1.68 1/58 1.63 1.64 1.64 from New Mexico and Colorado to Texas, are generally 
TOWM coescsecseoee 1.61 1.56 1.60 1.62 1.63 lower than in 1906 and 1908. Rates on slack coal less than 5 
yl vee sweeney a be oa Ly Le those on lump coal were established in this general terri- ¢ 
Arkansas ......... 1.54 1.49 1.61 1.68 1.68 tory about 1905, and this has resulted in a material in- 
Colorado ......--. 1.31 1,22 1.26 1.40 1.41 crease in the value of slack coal. To the Missouri River “- 
ney” ~~ ~ yaaa Bs ie ime By bn. rates»have fluctuated since 1904, though except for the fact "5 
OS $1.05 $1.14 $1.11 $1.17 $1.14 of the establishment of rates on slack coal they are now i. 
Indiana ........... 1.02 1.13 1.08 1.14 1.11 somewhat higher than then. The proposed rates from the “| 
late a eo a - 143 mines to South Omaha show large increases over former pS 
Kansas ........-.. 1-44 1.61 153 162 1167 rates. When applied to the weighted average on the ship- os 
Oklahoma ........ 2.00 2.22 2.05 2.14 2.05 ments of one large shipper, they yield only 4.34 mills per ys 
fon lla oo a oa be be net ton-mile. The rate to the Twin Cities, which is the *) 
New Mexico ...... 1.29 1.39 * 7. 1.42 1.46 designation given St. Paul and Minneapolis, from the south- 


ern Illinois group of mines is a base rate, and rates to 

A shiprer gave the prices paid by five railroads for Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota are some- 
their fuel coal, 1910-1914, as somewhat higher than the what influenced thereby. This rate to the Twin Cities 
prices shown in the foregoing table, and it appears that has been competitive with the rates from Duluth and has 
one of the carriers is paying the same for coal as in 1910, yndergone many changes. In 1887 the rate was $2 per ton; 
two slightly more and two slightly less. The relative den- jn 1889, $1.75; in 1892, $2; in 1896, a rate of $1.621%4 was 
sity of all traffic hauled by representative eastern and established, but one road having made the rate $1.50, that 
western roads appears from the following table: became the rate for all roads. In 1899 an increase was 
. . ‘i made to $1.65; in 1902 there was a reduction to $1.40; in 

VOR Fea ee ee en ee 1903 an increase to $1.50, and in 1904 a decrease to $1.40. 


: . iniis 
$ of ws The $1.40 rate remained effective until, in obedience to an 
at 5k r= z order of this Commission requiring a rate to the Twin 
2t 3% S43 Cities no higher than to intermediate points, the carriers 
ES 56 = © increased the terminal rate to $1.50. This increase was 
. "ss w= ‘sustained by us in Daly Coal Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 33 
0 ,- Zé ogk I. C. C. 467 (The Traffic World, April 17, 1915, p. 818). In 
eSS Ss abe the present case it is proposed to increase this rate to 
| Saale ze ." $1.60. We are of the opinion that the territory affected 

Eastern bituminous coal originating roads: - should properly be considered as one. So considered, while 

ee EE eee 1,749 $25,518 4,448,369 there have been fluctuations, the present rates are no 
Pennsylvania FR. R.....scccccccccece 4,083 ,407 5,430,286 higher than they were ten years ago. 

Palmore Kinloss Sat Aiea. Sraeaen It has been shown that for the weighted average for 
Norfolk & Western .............++- 2,035 18,683 4.497.010 a haul in the southwest of 256 miles, the present rate is 


Chesapegke TS eee 2,345 12,305 3,011,617 $1.45 a net ton, and yields a revenue per net ton-mile of 


& oO 
re aa Sa TY wie oie oa6 15817 Peee ag 5.66 mills. In the western trunk line territory the average 


Kanawha & Michigan ............ 176 15,031 3,739,955 haul is 327 miles, the rate $1.50 per ton, and the revenue 
Bessemer & Lake Erie............. 204 38,903 8,564,706 per net ton-mile 4.59 mills. In Okla. & Ark. Coal Traffic 
Se Se NE Sonn 0 cosas 223 67,925 9,043,294 Bureau vs. C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 14 I. C. C., 216, 223 (The 








—Unweighted average ............- bets $21,625 4,100,550 Traffic World, July 18, 1908, p. 58), decided June 24, 1908, 
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we gave a table of state commission rates showing for a 
haul in Texas and Oklahoma of 250 miles a rate of $1.65 
and a revenue of 6.6 mills; for Illinois and Iowa for 300 
miles, rates of $1.20 and $1.50, and revenues of 4.2 mills, 
respectively. Speaking of southwestern coal rates, we 
there said: 


As affecting the traffic here involved we regard these 
rates as somewhat too low, especially for the shorter hauls, in 
view of the grouping policy adopted by the carriers by which 
many of the mines in a single group, although at some dis- 
tance apart, are brought into competition upon a parity as 
to railroad charges in supplying the fuel needs at a single 
point of destination. 


In that case we prescribed rates to specific points 
higher than the average of rates here proposed. Against an 
average aul of 256 miles and a rate of $1.526 a ton on 
all coal here proposed, we prescribed in this same territory 
a rate for 228 miles of $2.25 per ton on lump coal and 
$1.65 on slack coal. Weatherford Chamber of Commerce 
vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co., 31 I. C. C., 665 (The Traffic World, 
Oct. 31, 1914, p. 800). 

Our aitention has been particularly called to the pro- 
posed rates on lump coal and coke of $2.85 and on slack 
coal of $2.35 per net ton for 256 miles from Trinidad, Colo., 
to Amarillo, Tex. This rate is high as compared with the 
average rates proposed, but the movement is in a territory 
of sparse traffic. In Amarillo Gas Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., 13 I. Cc. C., 240, we prescribed a rate for this haul 
on coke of $2.90 per ton, the rate on coal then effective. 
For hauls ranging from 58 to 563 miles in a territory where 
traffic is light we found rates which applied to the actual 
movement yielded from different mines a revenue per net 
ton-mile of 10.06, 8.74 and 8.18 mills, respectively, were not 
shown to be unreasonable. Public Utilities Commission of 
Idaho vs. UO. S. L. R. R. Co., 33 I. C. C., 1038 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 394). In 1909 we held that a rate 
from Chicago to Fort Dodge, Iowa, for 375 miles that yield- 
ed slightly less than 5 mills per net ton-mile was “cer- 
tainly not a high rate.” Fort Dodge Commercial Club vs. 
I. C. R. R. Co., 16 I. C. C., 572, 582 (The Traffic World, July 
10, 1909, p. 55). 

The comparisons here used may not be altogether per- 
suasive, but they are probative, and tend to establish that 
the increased rates here proposed are just and reasonable. 
The maximum increase suggested is 10 cents per ton, 
while the average increase is less than 8 cents per ton. 

Rates to South Dakota yield revenues per ton-mile 
somewhat higher than those yielded by the average of the 
rates involved. Suecific rates referred to by a witness 
for protestants show ton-mile earnings ranging from about 
3% to 6 mills. The actual weighted average from the sta- 
tistics of the Burlington is as follows: 


Revenue 
Distance. Per Net Ton. 
Point of Origin. Miles. Cents. 
EE ae eee RES CCT ee POET Te 4.76 
I EOS PE EPC ORT PE ee 689 4.01 
Dn [. nn ciosbuecedabnaeneaemmeckeees 592 4.48 


Where deliveries were made on connecting lines the 
revenue was less than stated in the table above. This 
coal for South Dakota usually moves in box cars and con- 
sequently shows a less empty mileage and a lighter load, 
the load averaging 28.5 tons. 

Rates on coke in southwestern territory are published 
in coal tariffs, and coke takes the same rates as coal. It 
is only in this territory where coke and coal rates are in- 
creased generally that coke rates are involved in this pro- 
ceeding. Coke loads lighter than coal, and there is no 
transportation reason why rates thereon should be lower 
than on cval. Slack is fine coal used principally in fur- 
naces, and to some points rates have been accorded on 
slack lower than on lump coal. Facts showing a justifica- 
tion of increases in the lump coal rates equally justify a 
corresponding increase in the rates on slack. 

From lake ports in Wisconsin and Minnesota to intra- 
state points in those states no increase is proposed in the 
rates on dock coal. The like situation exists in intrastate 
rates from mines in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. It is claimed that injury will result to the coal 
miners of Illinois unless increases in coal rates are made 
from the docks commensurate with the proposed increases 
from the mines in that state. Illinois coal is said to be 
somewhat less attractive to users than is coal from the 
Pittsburgh district, but the Illinois coal can be sold more 
sheaply than the Pittsburgh coal. Details of the cost of 
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each at the representative consuming markets of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis were shown by protestants in a table here 
inserted. 

The foliowing is a comparison of prices for coal deliv- 
ered at St. Paul and Minneapolis, the largest coal markets 
west of Chicago: 


FROM PITTSBURGH, PA., DISTRICT. 


ee i i a hth a Bi a en lke «bbe ie 5a I edowaen $1.25 
Average freight charges to Lake Erie ports................ Py (-' 
ne er I oe lac as as gonbiees SaceecSwadeeennad ware .05 
Eee TrGemt Tirld th GUROPIOE 5 oe siicics coe cecscecewscetes .32 
Dock charges at Superior and Duluth..................+.. .40 
Freight from Superior and Duluth to Twin Cities........ .96 
NY Sh ee Oh se Pi aed eee cue Se ncaa esa Sbes $3.73 
ILLINOIS COAL, 
Average selling price at mines (10 yearS)............-0+e0s $1.10 
Present average freight charges from state of Illinois....*1.9? 
Ree Sete ee ee tL Oy OO ee OER LIE AES $3.03 
Margin to cover difference in quality.....................$0.70 
*Freight rate from— - 
Sai ob be de rnc gh mi a Quien een URE $1.50 
I os os nic. c. 506 otis bees seresncwe bh healers 1.90 
a a kn acl an ibamse' ib: dnd aril ahh Siw vece emis aie wen 
I a a og a las kia withiagnint anal ede. maoraemeiaeieied 2.20 
Average freight rate from state of Illinois........ $1.93 


From other facts of record it appears that past in- 
2reases in rates from Illinois without corresponding in- 
creases in the rates from the docks have resulted in rela- 
tively lessening the amount shipped from the Illinois 
mines. Since the rates from the docks at Milwaukee to 
points in Wisconsin and rates from Duluth to the twin 
cities remain unchanged, some carriers maintain existing 
related interstate rates. 

To South Dakota destinations an increase of 10 cents 
per ton is proposed in the rates on bituminous coal from 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior ports, as well as from 
Illinois mines. No increase is proposed from any of the 
lake ports to Minnesota destinations. The present rates 
from the lake ports to South Dakota destinations are on 
a higher per ton-mile basis than rates to intermediate 
destinations in western Minnesota. An increase in the 
rates to South Dakota destinations unaccompanied by a 
like increase in the rates to Minnesota destinations would 
accentuate the existing violation of the general principle 
that the ton-mile revenue should decrease with increased 
distance. The present rates to South Dakota destinations 
appear to be on a higher basis than to other western des- 
tinations, although the greater part of the haul is through 
the lower rated territory. For these reasons the increases 
proposed ‘o South Dakota destinations have not been justi- 
fied. 

From the facts of record we are of opinion and find 
that, with the exception of rates on coal to points in South 
Dakota, the proposed increased rates on coal have been 
justified, and e orders of suspension relating thereto 
will be vacat 









Rice 
annual rice crop of the world, which is over 


es about 25,000,000 bushels, or considerably less than 
1 pef cent. By far the greater part of this domestic rice 
is grown in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, and conse- 
quently the rates in this region are the most important. 

Brewers’ Rice.—Rice is used in the brewing of beer, 
and both the domestic and the imported varieties move in 
large quantities to the centers of the brewing industry, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. 

When a barrel of 162 pounds of rough rice is milled, 
there are produced about 97 pounds of clean rice, used 
primarily for table food, 56 pounds of hulls, polish and 
bran and 9 pounds of broken stock ordinarily termed 
brewers’ rice, and this rice is accorded generally a carload 
rating. 

Brewers’ rice moves in box cars, not loose but packed 
in 240-pound sacks, 250 of which constitute the usual car- 
load. There is less liability to loss through leakage than 
if the commodity were carried in bulk. 

In the present case the carriers propose increases 
on both domestic and imported brewers’ rice from the Gulf 
ports and Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas rate points to 
basing points on the Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 
and to the interior cities, to which the rates are made on 
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these basing points, continuing the present minimum of 
40,000 pounds. The increases in the domestic rates range 
from one-nalf to 10% cents, while those on import rates 
are generally 5 cents per 100 pounds. The existing rate on 
domestic brewers’ rice from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
which is the most important single rate under considera- 
tion and the one by which many are gauged, is 15 cents, 
and to this destination moves 75 per cent of all the domes- 
tic brewers’ rice. It is proposed to increase this 15-cent 
rate to 20 cents. Generally the rates from other Louisiana, 
Texas and Arkansas points are blanketed. Both the new 
and the old rates from Arkansas to St. Louis are 3 cents 
below those from Louisiana points. Rates from Louisiana 
and Texas points are, as a rule, 5 cents above the New 
Orleans rates. The present rate to Chicago from New 
Orleans is 23 cents, the one under suspension 23%; the 
existing rate to Milwaukee, 25 cents, the proposed 2514. 
Below are tables with the more important rates, present 
and proposed, on domestic brewers’ rice in cents per hun- 


dred pounds: 
Present Proposed 


To— Rate. Rate. 
From New Orleans— 
ee 6.96. ar snh-4 a acts socasa was uk a atop wig eee ie 15 20 
ES eis evinced wea Dabs sae eee ws ae mee comer 23 23% 
IN 5 S55 50 bbs ces eh wade arene cee money 25 2546 
PIED. 5a 2.0 binds 4adGin we dedwas 6d dae eeee 35 
EE are ee | 30 
From Louisiana Points— 
Se SE”. chi ogres Waseca siiilane pwd Gino ene eee 20 25 
Pe re errr eee rte een mn ee, 28% 
I 3k. 5.0 pce na oe a eam ene cnenioD 30 30% 
IN ioe we W'vis widie-s ieee pls weer a slain de dione cee 40 
ST OEE = 3'a. sind. sepe fstab ng eo saGabieaniad 20 25 
From Texas Points— 
DME? govt wSeaatnby oc Mateteaiou see eRe ee 20 25 
| rare re ee” Pe ere ah ee a Cire oe ee 28 28% 
RC er rere Cre ee nee Cree 30 30% 
Ee eer rey me 40) 
SEM hisinacecis nab oe ewenceUaease seseeen 20 25 


These rates from New Orleans yield revenues per net 
ton-mile from 4.3 mills to 5.8 mills under present rates 
and from 5 mills to 6.9 mills under the proposed rates. 

The succeeding table shows southbound carload rates 
on malt, corn and grits: 


Grits. Malt. Corn. 
5 
0 a uw v2 
o oF Se ‘= 1.2 
=O Oo” ange : noe : 
MS #dd 385 SS 38S SS 
From— Ey SH ae as = as 
eee ef eof 3: oka 8: 
SF gi Pou ee% eS. $e a as. 
gas ets a oe ui os o2 ui 
3 gS scl gk oo So o¢= 
Ris gos eS= mes ass ees 
> ree a sean —— — oe 
a eS eee core ate *26.5 6.67 
CHICAEO 6656 cc. + 37.5 (7) 3814 7.86 sha ee. 
Milwaukee .........- ante 39% 6.68 
Minneapolis. ....40.5 Me ater PN a 
Kansas City . 33.5 ee 


*Proportional. ¥Not given. 

Below are rates and revenues per net ton-mile from 
New Orleans to St. Louis, Milwaukee and Kansas City on 
brewers’ rice and on commodities which are presented 
for comparison in exhibits of record: 


—s 
oe. 
Su Ax 
== 5s 
a 4 
be a 
Ea oe oe 
sc ws B 3.- 
=e zc ce 
| 3) = or 
so +5 ¥-} 
payee eo oo 
a~ me Ce 
New Orleans to St. Louis— 
Brewers’ Rice: 
WEL, Sve eckanecebeoeuseee 40,000 15 4.3 
| rr cere rr re 40,000 20 5.7 
Serap Iron:* 
EEE. sya knin'g digo stain aan 30,000 14.1 4 
PONT nck ccieccvesccety 30,000 17.5 5 
CMOS oo acid wd Veeewenaescules 30,000 18 3.2 
ES ess ts os ances SeoeseenameG 33,000 17 6.3 
New Orleans to Milwaukee— 
Brewers’ Rice: 
IE ack a bans ww elalnnee 40,000 25 4.9 
PI 5. os Hehe eslers ceded 40,000 251% 5 


Scrap Iron:* 
I A SS ICE eet et 40,000 
i. rer Sree 40,000 
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New Orleans to Kansas City— 
Brewers’ Rice: 


le eee 40,000 25 ».8 

ME ica ipsds a nie osioie aretg Since 40,000 30 6.9 
Scrap Iron:* 

IS. hoa ods cheeses oe oe 50,000 20 4.6 

ee a 50,000 23.4 5.4 
MET, pion saps aXersuiaio’.oraiakaravertiins 30,000 24 5.5 
MOMENT en e's Ss ac ewissc aves tin loiene some 33,000 32 4 


*Scrap-iron rates are cited because they instance rates 
on a commodity of low value. 

+Now in eect. 

tLumber rates afford a comparison for a commodity mov- 
ing in large volume on commodity rates. 


Below are shown certain rates on grain and grain 
products from St. Louis to New Orleans cited by the pro- 
testants: 


Cents 
Per 100 
Pounds. 
Grain and grain products, barley, bran, cornmeal, hominy 
MG MIR IN a ati ikea ig eanih ce eerie ie ual as Shin BOR era ee WaT 16 
oe ee ge eee er 16 
Flour in bags, oatmeal, rolled oats, cracked or flaked 
a eae rrr ee err rr re 1 
Cornmeal and hominy grits, bran (reshipping rates)........ 12 
Malt grain (by-proG@tict Of DreWOTPry)... ..ccccccvveccccececes 16 


The present rate on lumber from Texas and Louis- 
iana points to St. Louis is 19 cents per 100 pounds, while 
that generally proposed on brewers’ rice is 25 cents. 
Taking the average price of brewers’ rice for a five-year 
period as $1.75 per 100 pounds and a 50,000-pound loading, 
the value of a carload would be $875, as compared with 
lumber at about $400 per car. 

To Chicago the lumber rate from the southwestern 
blanket is 26% cents, while the rate proposed on brewers’ 
rice from Louisiana and Texas generally is 28% cents. 
To Milwaukee lumber from this blanket is carried at 26% 
cents, while brewers’ rice bears a rate of 30 cents. 

The respondents allege that the rates on brewers’ rice 
are not only low but out of line. They allege, moreover, 
that the maintenance of the 15-cent domestic rate from 
New Orleans to St. Louis makes it impossible to raise 
the import rate between those points, which is now like- 
wise 15 cents and which it is also proposed to increase to 
20 cents. 

The common differential from Gulf ports on imported 
brewers’ rice is 3 cents per 100 pounds under the import 
rate from Baltimore to St. Louis. From Baltimore the 
import rate is now 23 cents, and if the general relation- 
ship were conformed to this import rate from New Or 
leans to St. Louis would be 20 cents, the import rate pro- 
posed. Prior to the increase permitted in the Five Per 
Cent case, supra, the 15-cent import rate from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis was 7 cents below the Baltimore rate. 

In 'Texas Brewing Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 21 
I. C. C., 171 (The Traffic World, June 24, 1911, p. 1127, the 
Commission prescribed maximum carload rates on malt 
from Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis to Fort Worth 
of 34%, 35% and 38 cents, respectively. On brewers’ rice 
the rates proposed from Texas points to these northern cit- 
ties are 2814 cents to Chicago, 30%, cents to Milwaukee, 
and 40 cents to Minneapolis. If we assume 88 cents a 
bushel to be a fair price of malt, the same as in 1910, and 
40 pounds 10 be equivalent to a bushel, the price of malt 
at the present time is $2.20 per 100 pounds; but the evi- 
dence in this case shows that the current price of rice, 
due, perhaps, to a temporary condition of lack of importa- 
tion from Germany, approaches $3 per 100 pounds. 

. We are of opinion and find that the rates proposed on 
brewers’ rice in the tariffs under suspension have been 
justified. The question of the proper relationship between 
the import and the domestic rates is, however, before us in 
another proceeding. 

Clean Rice.—Clean rice is used chiefly as a table 
food, and has hitherto moved under both carload and less- 
than-carload commodity rates; but in the present pro- 
ceeding the respondent carriers propose to cancel the 
less-than-carload commodity rates, relegating this article 
to a basis of fourth class in Western and sixth class in 
Southern Classification territories. This action is taken, 
the carriers contend, so that, in addition to the greater 
revenue hoped for, the clean rice rates, which are now 
unduly -low, may more nearly accord with those on break- 
fast foods, and generally may be more properly related to 
carload rates on rice. 

The p;oposed increases are in the less-than-carload 
rates from Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas points to the 
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Mississippi River and Ohio River crossings, to Chicago 
and points basing thereon to Missouri River points and 
stations west, including Utah common points and Colorado 
common points; to the southeastern territory, omitting 
New Orleans as a point of origin; also from Arkansas to 
certain stations in New Mexico. The class rates resulting 
from this cancellation represent increases which range 
from 7 cents to 62 cents per 100 pounds, 

New Orleans is the rate-making base from points of 
origin in Louisiana and Texas, while the base for destina- 
tion points is St. Louis. Below are given the more im- 
portant existing less-than-carload commodity rates from 
New Orleans, other Louisiana points and Texas, and the 
class rates which would be applicable on clean rice were 
the suspended tariffs allowed to become effective: 


r 
Ss 


Fourth Class, Pe 
100 Pounds, Cents. 
Increase, Cents. 


Present, Per 100 
Pounds, Cents. 


From New Orleans, La. 
Cees saan Carload)— 

o— - 
ee eee eo 28 
ee Ge” QT occ dedecsee desc 40 
Omaha, Neb.* 

Chicago, II1.* 

Cincinnati, 

Minneapolis, 

Utah common points 
Colorado common points* 
Wichita, Kan. 

Topeka, Kan. 


* 
From Texas (Less Than Carload)— 
To— 
i I MO a's 5 ss bcc siciveaceeetns 38 
eee Ge, BOF wc ccccsces incisiocee 37 
Omaha, Neb.* 
Chicago, Ill.* 
Cincinnati, Ohio* 
Minneapolis, Minn* 
Utah common points 
Colorado common points* 
Wichita, Kan. 
Topeka, Kan. 


From quienes (Less Than Carload)— 


o— 
OT a 
ee Ge, BER i cicccccccndsccces 
Omaha, Neb.* 

Chicago, IIl.* 

Cincinnati, Ohio* 
Minneapolis, Minn.* 
Utah common points 
Colorado common points* 
Wichita, Kan. 

Topeka, Kan. 


*Rates to these points have not been suspended. 
{Sixth class. 


No changes are proposed in the any-quantity rates 
from Memrhis and New Orleans to southeastern territory. 
To construct the through rates to this southeastern terri- 
tory, local commodity rates from Arkansas to Memphis 
or local commodity rates from Louisiana and Texas to 
New Orleans are added to the any-quantity rate from Mem- 
phis or New Orleans. The present rates to Memphis from 
Arkansas stations and to New Orleans from Louisiana and 
Texas points vary from 20 to 2544 cents per 100 pounds, 
and in lieu of these it is proposed to apply the class rates, 
which range from 27 to 40 cents. 

In Mutual Rice Asso. of Houston vs. I. & G. N. R. R. 
Co., 23 I. 'C. C., 219 (The Traffic World, April 27, 1912, p. 
834), decided April 8, 1912, rates on rice from Texas 
points to the southeast were attacked on the ground, not 
that they were unreasonable per se, but that the through 
rates were merely the combination of locals rather than 
joint rates less than the sums of the locals into and out 
of New Orleans; and it was remarked, on page 224: 


The record tends to show that each of the local rates in- 
cluded in the through rates has been lowered by competition 


either of markets or of other carriers, 
* a 


The eet. 4 shows ‘that rail eiionidiiee from Texas points to 
the southeast are made only in carload lots. 

A witness for the protestants testified that 90 per cent 
of clean rice moves in carloads, and it was established 
that the entire less-than-carload movement is compara- 
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tively smail, many of the less-than-carload rates published 
being paper rates. This less-than-carload traffic involves 
for the most part short hauls and a greater percentage of 
loss and dumage claims that does the carload traffic, and 
less-than-carload commodity movements entail proportion- 
ally much greater expense than do carload movements. 
Tne succeeding table shows that the existing spread be- 
tween carload and less-than-carload rates is small. 
Present Rates in Cents 


Per 100 Pounds on 
Clean Rice. 


From— , Cc 
New Orleans to St. Louis 24 2 
New Orleans to Kansas City 

OW CHeens tO OCMIANR.... oo ccccccceccccces 39 

Houston, Tex., to St. 

Houston, Tex., to Kansas City...........0% 32 

Houston, Tex., to Omaha 

Clean rice comes into competition with such food 
products as hominy and breakfast foods, none of which 
are carried at commodity rates jin less-than-carload quanti- 
ties from producing or milling’ points. 

While the percentages the increases resulting from 
the cancellation of these )@ss-than-carload commodity rates 
are considerable, we arg of course, in determining the rea- 
sonableness of ra o look only to the reasonableness 
of the increased rg@fes, which are here the present class 
rates. That the existing rates upon this less-than-carload 
traffic have been unduly low is manifest; nor is there any 
reason to believe that the application of the less-than- 
carload class rates will materially reduce the present move- 
ment. 

We are of opinion and find that the respondents have 
justified the proposed cancellation of the existing less- 
than-carload commodity rates on clean rice, and an order 
will be issued vacating the suspension of those cancella- 
tions. 

Broom Corn 


The greater part of the hroom corn produced in the 
United States is grown in the area comprised of the south- 
eastern section of Colorado, northeast New Mexico, south- 
west Kansas, west Oklahoma and the northern end of 
the panhandle of Texas, and in addition, in Illinois and 
Missouri. Oklahoma is the state which grows by far the 
greatest amount. The annual consumption in this coun- 
try in recent years has been about 65,000 tons, or whicn 
more goes to Illinois for manufacture than to any other 
state; a considerable amount to the Mississippi River 
crossings, and about one-fifth to New York state; most 
of which moves to Galveston and thence my water. 

As a crop broom corn is comparatively smail, but it 
is easily grown, an acre producing about one-third of a 
ton, and commands prices whose average at i 
origin may be taken approximately at $55 
the stalks are cut and dried in sheds, 
into bales 45 by 26 by 45 inches in dimenfic 
either to a concentration point such as Wichita, where the 
bales are sorted and graded and whefe transit exists, or 
directly to the factories where thg corn is made into 
whisks, brushes and brooms; a is process of manu- 
facture results in a waste of abou¥ 40 per cent by weight. 
The uses of this commodity are very limited. The rates 
involved in the present proceedings are those from the 
producing points in the described regions to Chicago, 
Eastern Colorado, Missouri River, Mississippi River, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas points. 

Broom corn is rated third class in Western Classifica- 
tion, second class in Official and fifth class in Southern. 
Generally in the east and southeastern territory it moves 
upon a class basis, but there are, as a rule, commodity 
rates in western territory which are substantially 50 per 
cent of the third-class rates with a minimum of 18,000 
pounds. The rates proposed in this proceeding are gener- 
ally 5 cents per 100 pounds in excess of the existing rates, 
with the third class as a maximum. No increase is pro- 
posed between Kansas points and the Missouri River. 

The hauls involved in this traffic are usually long 
and the lading is light, the average lying somewhere be- 
tween 10 and 12 tons. The risk of carriage is small, and 
comparatively few damage claims have been presented. 
As a rule, the cars are loaded at the warehouses of the 
shipper. There is a speedy release of equipment due to 
the fact that the cars are usually quickly unloaded direct- 
ly into the consignee’s warehouses, and save for transit 
at a few points no special services are furnished. 
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Few articles are comparable to broom corn from a 
transportation viewpoint, the nearest, perhaps, being hay, 
straw and excelsior, all of which are of less value and 
bear rates which are generally very much lower than 
those upon which broom corn moves. Straw is used in the 
composition of cheaper brooms, and thus to some extent 
comes into direct competition with the commodity here 
involved. The Santa Fe, the Rock Island and the Illi- 
nois Central carry the bulk of broom corn. Below are 
tables which enable comparison to be made between 
broom corn and other commodities: 


Average lading of broomcorn in carloads: 


A., T. & S. F. (for year ending 1914): Tons. 
DS. Soa e car ca ei catee aaa sas welne a matte ents 10.67 
ee ee Pe er ee ee eee 11.39 

A, EF. BB Fi, BE CU Wec oeiis cr esicevicde cited 22.40 

C., R. I. & P. (for months of Oct. and Nov., 1914), 
ee oan een we 11.50 

St. & & &. FP: (3018-14), Bay Oeil BIPOW oon viecccccccs 11.00 


AVERAGE HAUL AND EARNINGS ON BROMMCORN AND 
OTHER COMMODITIES, TAKEN FROM CARRIERS’ 


EXHIBITS. 
» fea 
2 Sa OO 0 
au 45 4 = 
ss * See E 
2s -. €2 5 
A. = 2 oi 
o'® nn tad of 
wes Ss: og oo 
ot ac — @ s, 
es Fe &s oe 
> ae aa Pa 
< fy | < 
Broomcorn (A., T. & S. F. broom- 
corn statistics for year ended 
CER rE EOE 594 14.06 15 $89.10 
All commodities (I. C. C. Abstract 
of Statistics, year ended 6-30-14) 
oe ee Se eee 10.4 16.3 44.66 
Broomcorn (C., R. I. & P., Oct.- 
Nov., 1914, movement) ........... 715 15.44 16.36 116.97 
All commodities (I. C. C. Abstract 
of Statistics, year ended 6-30-14) 
c, B..% * a re: 234 8.6 13.7 32.06 
Grain (St. & S. F. report to wae 
ye. &, yo ended 6-30-14). 199 6.7 *17.89 35.60 
All commodities (I. C. C. Abstract 
of Statistics, year ended 6-30-14)* 
A SS Gy A Ae reer 162 9.8 17.6 28.51 
Hay (St. L. & S. F. report to the 
I. C. C., year ended 6-30-14)....218 10 *11 23.98 


*These earnings per car per mile are based upon the fol- 
lowing weights from the statistics of the St. L. & S. F. RR. R. 
for fiscal year 1913-14: Grain, 26.7 tons; hay, 11 tons. 


AVERAGE RATES AND EARNINGS ON BROOMCORN FOR 
VARYING DISTANCES UNDER THE (1) PROPOSED 
AND (2) PRESENT RATES IN WESTERN 
TERRITORY. 


[A, average distance, miles; B, net ton-mile earnings, mills; 
C, car-mile earnings, cents (average load, 11 tons).] 
Average distances and earnings from typical ship- 
ping points to typical markets under: 


A B Cc 
(2) Present rates—200 to 300 miles............. piv 
(1) Proposed rates—200 to 300 miles............ 
(2) Present rates—300 to 400 miles...........373 21.8 24 
(1) Proposed rates—300 to 400 miles......... 373 24.5 27 
(2) Present rates—400 to 500 miles........... 480 19.5 21.4 
(1) Proposed rates—400 to 500 miles......... 480 21.5 23.7 
(2) Present rates—500 to 600 miles..........564 17.3 19 
(1) Proposed rates—500 to 600 miles......... 564 19 20.9 
(2) Present rates—600 to 700 miles.......... 642 16.7 18.4 
(1) Proposed rates—600 to 700 miles......... 642 18.3 20.1 

Average distances and earnings from _ typical 
shipping points to typical markets under: 

A B i 
(2) Present rates—700 to 800 miles.......... 748 14.9 16.4 
(1) Proposed rates—700 to S800 miles......... 748 16.3 17.9 
(2) Present rates—800 to 900 miles.......... 855 14.3 15.7 
(1) Proposed rates—800 to 900 miles..:...... 855 15.5 17 
(2) Present rates—900 to 1,000 miles......... 948 13.5 14.8 
{1) Proposed rates—900 to 1,000 miles........ 948 14.5 16 
(2) Present rates—1,000 to 1,100 miles...... 1,025 12.8 14.1 
(1) Proposed rates—1,000 to 1,100 miles..... 1,025 13.8 15.1 
(2) Present rates—1,100 to 1,200 miles...... 1,128 13.6 14.9 


(1) Proposed yates—1,100 to 1,200 miles..... 1,128 14.5 15.9 


The points of origin given in the following tables are 
representative and the destinations typical: 
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EXISTING BROOM-CORN RATES, REVENUES PER TON 
MILE AND PER CAR MILE, AND DISTANCE 
(11 TONS LOADING USED) 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC — 
ate 


Revenue Revenue _—si perr 
per net per net 100 


From— ton-mile car-mile pounds 
Miles. Cents Cents Cents 
Watonga, Okla., Memphis, 

rer re ee 548 1.75 19.25 48 
Watonga, Okla., to St. Louis, 

ME int Ades énidnl paoectbawmacek ema 680 1.44 15.84 44 
Watonga, Okla., to Chicago, Ill. 898 1.31 14.41 59 
Amarillo, Tex., to Memphis, 

SPAR neo Rete cere ies 760 1.45 17.27 55 
Amarillo, Tex., to St. Louis, 

TE sins nalmene san aaen wire weiatete 927 1.28 14.08 60 
Amarillo, Tex., to Chicago, Ill.1,145 1.22 13.42 70 

MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. CO 
Kiowa, Kan., to Chicago, Ill. 764 1.51 16.61 58 
St. Louis, Mo., to Augusta, Ga. 779 1.65 18.15 64 
Kiowa, Kan., to St. Louis, Mo. 565 1.69 20.57 48 
St. Louis, Mo., to Steubenville, 
| er ee eee 577 1.78 19.58 51.5 


Kiowa, Kan., to Memphis, 
WO. ccatesh eave asisbarks 656 1.67 18,37 55 


ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO R. R. CO. 
Thomas, Okla., to St. Louis, 
|" RI ARR 5 RCE SSP Ro RE RS, 618 1.63 17.93 50.5 
Thomas, Okla., to Chicago, Ill. 904 1.33 14.63 60.5 


COMPARISON OF RATES IN DIFFERENT REGIONS ON 
BROOM CORN 
(11 tons loading used) 
Sterling, Kan., to Des Moines, 


MEE «Siu winibiae sine oateianh Mersin 414 2.29 25. 1 47.5 
St. Louis, Mo., to Alton, O... 411 2.01 22.1 41.5 
oon Okla., to Des Moines, 

i a a a ar lean 536 1.84 20.2 49.5 
St. "Louis. Mo., to Cleveland, O. 537 1.76 19.3 47.3 
Higgins, Tex., to Des Moines, 

| eRe ee eee 614 1.79 19.6 55 
St. Louis, Mo., to Pittsburgh, 

NE aiid cance a4 keeles ene om 613 1.68 18.4 51.5 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific shows that for 
the period of October and November, 1914, the average in- 
terstate haul upon its line for broom corn originating at 
stations in Oklahoma was 715 miles; the average lading 
per car, 11.5 tons; the average net ton-mile earnings, 15.44 
mills, and the average car-mile earnings, 16.36 cents. 

From the foregoing tables it appears that upon broom 
corn the railroads which carry most of this traffic have 
an average haul over twice as great as that upon all 
other freight; that notwithstanding the light lading, the 
net ton-mile revenue under the present rates upon the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe averages 14.06 for 1914 
and upon the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 15.44 mills 
for a selected period, as compared with 8.6, the average 
earnings per’ net ton-mile upon all freight on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, and 10.4 mills on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; that upon the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe the average earnings per car-mile on broom 
corn for 1914 were 15 cents and on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific for the selected period 16.36, as compared 
with the car-mile earning on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific upon all freight for the selected period of 13.7 
cents and upon the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe of 16.3 
cents. Comparisons of the rates on broom corn involved 
in this proceeding with the rates in the east and southeast 
show that there is on the whole little difference between 
the rates in the regions. If a 12-ton average lading were 
taken, and the protestants introduced evidence to show 
that many actual carload movements involved cars loading 
to. 12 tons, the car-mile and ton-mile earnings of course 
would be greater than shown in the above tables. 

We are of the opinion and find that proposed rates 
upon broom corn under suspension have not been justified. 
The respondents will be required to cancel the proposed 
rates upon broom corn. 


Import Rates 


The tariffs here involved contain import rates from 
the Gulf ports of Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, New Orleans, 
Port Arthur and Galveston. While rates on some other 
commodities are sought to be increased, no opposition 
was offered to the tariffs increasing these import rates 
except as to those tariffs proposing increases in the rates 
on fuller’s earth and fertilizer materials. 

Below is a table showing present and proposed rates 
to Chicago on some of the commodities the rates on which 
are sought to be increased. This table is typical of the 
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increases generally, except those on fertilizer material and 
fuller’s earth, which are separately discussed. 

















































PRESENT AND PROPOSED IMPORT RATES TO CHICAGO. 


Crude Flax Fuller’s Crude 
Chalk Clay Crockery waste earth glycerin 
Present ..16 10 25 16% 14 3 
Proposed .16% 11 26 15 16 24 
Tallow 
(vege- 
Hemp Lead Magnesia Spelter table) Whiting 
Present ..19 11% 11 11% 19 14 
Proposed .21 13 13 13 24 16% 


Generally the justification for the increased rates is 
based upon a differential heretofore maintained between 
import rates from the Atlantic ports and those from Gulf 
ports. Prior to 1908 there was no fixed relation between 
these two sets of rates. The distances from Europe, 
Asia and Africa to the Gulf ports average approximately 
50 per cent in excess of such distances to the Atlantic 
ports; and the boats that ply from such countries to the 
Atlantic purts are better and faster and maintain more 
regular schedules than the ships coming to Gulf ports. 
Under these circumstances ocean rates to Atlantic ports 
are not oniy lower than to Gulf ports, but there are other 
advantages in favor of the Atlantic ports in the way of 
more regular sailings, better transportation facilities, and 
lower insurance rates. All these facts combine to make 
it necessary for the carriers reaching the Gulf ports, if 
they are io participate in the traffic, to make import rates 
with relation to the import rates from the Atlantic ports. 
As rates from New York and Baltimore to points in Central 
(Freight Association territory are made percentages over 
or under the rate to Chicago, the carriers from the Gulf 
ports observe the same relation as between Chicago, Mis- 
sissippi River points, and points like Cincinnati and 
Louisville. The carriers consider the rate as one from 
the point of origin in the foreign country to the point of 
final destination, and as the ocean rates to the Atlantic 
parts are lower than to the Gulf ports, and as there are 
other advantages already mentioned in favor of the mofe- 
ment through the Atlantic ports, the carriers here make 
such an import rate as added to the higher ocean rate will 
make the through rate via the Gulf ports less than the 
through rate via the Atlantic ports. This necessity, which 
was further emphasized by rate wars in which the carriers 
serving the Atlantic ports had a strategic advantage, re- 
sulted in January, 1908, in import rates from the Gulf 
ports differentially under the rates from New York in cents 
per 100 pounds as follows: 


CN i. Bs Wiles ciSés cake eeieeadswens 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Differential under New York...... 18 18 12 8 6 6 


and 6 cents on commodities taking less than sixth class. 
This relation was subject to the rule that no import rate 
from the Gulf should exceed the domestic rate on the same 
commodity. This differential basis has existed generally 
since 1908, and is maintained in the tariffs here suspended, 
which propose increases commensurate with those already 
effective from the Atlantic ports. The maintenance of 
these differentials for the time named, and the absence 
of evidence in opposition to the increases are persuasive 
justification for the proposed increases; and we find and 
conclude that respondents have met the burden of proof 
cast upon them by the law. 

Import rates on sisal or hemp produced in Mexico are 
not affected by the differential relationship described above. 
Sisal is worth 6 cents a pound, the minimum carload is 
20,000 pounds, and the average loading is but 27,000 pounds. 
The rate proposed from New Orleans to Chicago, a distance 
of 912 miles, is 20 cents, while the rate from New York 
to Chicago, a distance of 920 miles, is 26 cents. We find 
that the sroposed rates have been justified. 

No testimony was offering opposing an increase in 
the import rates on brewers’ rice. We have found that 
the domestic rates on brewers’ rice may be increased, to 
an amount equal to the increased import rates. 

Shippers protested the increases in the import rates 
on certain fertilizer materials from all Gulf ports to St. 
Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky. These rates are now $3.05 
per ton, and it is proposed to raise the rate to St. Louis 
to $4 per ton and to Louisville to $3.20. The domestic 
rate from New Orleans to St. Louis has been increased to 
$4 per ton, and these rates the Commission held in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket 570, Fertilizer and Fer- 
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tilizer Maierials from New Orleans, not yet reported, had 
been justified. The lower import rate was made to meet 
competition. This traffic involves unloading from shipside 
and loading into cars at the expense of the carriers, and 
it is necessary to assemble cars for the traffic which fre- 
quently involves long empty hauls. The fertilizer ma- 
terials here affected are kainit, hartsalz, manure salts and 
different kinds of potash, the weighted average value of 
all of which is about $18 per ton. The net ton-mile rate 
under the suspended tariff is lower from New Orleans 
than Baltymore. 

In Philadelphia Veneer & Lumber Co. vs. C. R. R. of 
N. J., 25 I. C. C., 655 (The Traffic World, Feb. 1, 1913, p. 
293) the Commission said: 


In answer to complainant’s contention that rates from the 
Gulf ports are, mile for mile, less than those from New York, 
the defendants assert that rates from the Gulf ports are made 
to meet competition with the rates from Baltimore and New- 
port News rather than New York. The lower basis of rates 
from the southern ports to Knoxville do not prove that the 
higher rates from New York are unreasonable. 


That the lower rates from the Atlantic ports are met 
by the carriers from Gulf ports results in no undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice against St. Louis or other points be- 
cause such lower rates are made by the direct line through 
the Atlantic ports and not to meet them would in no way 
benefit St. Louis. 

The present minimum of 30,000 pounds is sought to 
be increased to 40,000 pounds. The average lading is now 
in excess of the proposed minimum, and there is no reason 
why such minimum should not be increased. 

Protest was made against the proposed import rate 
on fuller’s earth. The rate from New Orleans to Chicago 
is now 14 cents, and an increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds 
is sought. It is also proposed to increase the carload 
minimum from 40,000 to 50,000 pounds. The present rate 
from New York to Chicago is 22 cents. This commodity 
is used in refining cottonseed oil and is worth about 
$15 per ton; it loads to an average of 50,000 pounds. The 
proposed rates are less, mile for mile, than rates from 
New York, and are less than rates on scrap iron from 
New Orleans to St. Louis, which were sustained by the 
Commission in Rates on Scrap Iron from Gulf Ports, 33 
I. C. C., 668 (The Traffic World, May 22, 1915, p. 1113). 

Both the present and proposed rates are higher in 
some cases for shorter than for longer distances. The 
present rates are protected by four section applications 
which have not been finally determined, and our conclu- 
sions here are subject to whatever finding may be made 
on such pending applications. 

We are of the opinion and so find that the carriers 
have justified the increased import rates and the higher 
minimum carloads, and an order vacating the suspension 
thereof will be entered. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The carriers propose to increase their carload rates 
upon fruits and vegetables from various producing points 
in the state of Texas to numerous destinations in other 
states. 

In general it is the contention of the carriers that 
their present rates are too low, and that the fruit and 
vegetable traffic is a particularly expensive one to handle. 
It is a seasonal traffic, heavy while it lasts, and one which, 
because of the perishable nature of the commodities in- 
volved must be handled expeditiously. It is necessary 
that the carriers make preliminary estimates of the pros- 
pective crop to determine the number of cars which will 
be required to move the traffic. A large part of the equip- 
ment must be brought from the north empty and _ held on 
sidetracks until needed. Should the estimate of the crop 
prove oversanguine, many of those cars will not be used, 
but should the crop mature more rapidly”than was ex- 
pected or exceed such estimate, the carriers must make 
extraordinary efforts to secure additio cars. Failing to 
furnish an adequate car supply, th will be confronted 
with damage claims. The greater fart of the movements 
is in refrigerator cars which nofonly hold less than the 
ordinary box cars, but excludi 5,000 pounds of ice, weigh 
approximately 5 tons more. he weight of this ice is not 
included in the revenue-pfoducing load. Reconsignment 
also adds materially to 4e expense of handling fruits and 
vegetables. It is the practice of the shippers to start a 
car before it has been sold, and later to reconsign it to 
the most favorable market. As a result most cars are re- 
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consigned at least once, and many two gf three times. 
Shippers are permitted without charge stop a car for 
further loading or for partial unloadige. The carriers 
admit that loss and damage claims arg/small, which they 
say is due to the celerity and care with which the traffic is 
handled. 

The ;rotestants urge that the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry in T'exas is now unprofitable and will seriously 
crippled by any increase in the freight rates’ They con- 
cede, however, that there has been at legfét till recently 
a steady and considerable increase in tho&acreage devoted 
to the raising of fruits and vegetablef This is a fact 
which we consider, but we cannot Pecause of the dis- 
ability of some particular territory ich prevents it from 
competing with others on even terggs, require the carriers 
to accord rates unreasonably low.* The protestants com- 
pare the rates from Texas with those in effect from com- 
peting districts, but conditions attending transportation 
from these districts are so different that such compari- 
sons are of little value. The comparisons do show that 
to many markets the Texas produce must pay a rate as 
high as or higher than that from other districts, even in 
instances where the haul is shorter. It is usually true 
that rates in the southwest are upon a higher basis than 
rates in cther and more thickly populated parts of the 
country. 

Our attention is called to the rate of 43 cents per 100 
pounds upon bananas from Galvesto to St. Louis. 
Bananas move under ventilation, load about the same as 
the Texas produce, and are worth Aenerally as much as 
the latter. That rate, however, applies upon an imported 
commodity, and has been fixed Margely with reference to 
the competition of other port nd is not a proper stand- 
ard with which to compare tHe rates now before us for 
examination. 

Most of the producing points are situated in the 
Texas common point territory and take the same rates, 
but some points take differentials over the common-point 
rates. It will, however, be unnecessary to consider those 
points separately since the arbitraries are unchanged or 
are reduced 3 cents. Similarly it will be unnecessary to 
give particular attention to the rates to points in Central 
Freight Association and trunk line territories, since they 
are made on the basis of arbitraries over the rates to East 



















‘St. Louis, and these arbitraries the suspended tariff does 


not increase over those now in effect, with the exception 
of the arbitraries on lettuce and other vegetables which 
are published in column 10 of the suspended tariff, Leland’s 
I. C. C. Ne. 1071. Those we shall not consider in this 
proceeding and shall order to be canceled, since they are 
now published in another tariff and are under investiga- 
tion in Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 602. 
Strawberries.—The suspended tariff includes straw- 
berries, blackberries, raspberries and grapes, but the large 
movement consists of strawberries, which, when shipped 
in straight carloads, are subject to a minimum weight of 
17,000 pounds. The movement is entirely under refrigera- 
tion. The rates applicable, in cents per 100 pounds from 
Texas common points at the present time are as follows: 


To— Rate. To— Rate. 
I airs bk esoc'saicees 84 Minneapolis ........2.0 91.5 
So >: errr 75 Pe ee 80 
er re 75 


These rates the carriers propose to increase 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. 


Berries and grapes are rated third class in Western 
Classification, but the proposed rates to the points named 
will in no case exceed 82 per cent of the third-class rate. 
In City of Crawford vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C. 
259 (The Traffic World, Dec. 21, 1912. p. 1012), this Com- 
mission fixed a rate upon strawberries of $1.43 for a haul 
of 1,122 miles from Fort Worth, Tex., to Crawford, Neb., 
while the proposed rates are 94 cents from Alvin, Tex., to 
Chicago, 1,094 miles, and 93 cents from Carizo Springs, 
Tex., to Omaha, 1,106 miles. 

We find that the proposed rates applicable on berries 
and grapes have been justified. 

Peaches, Pears and Plums.—The present rates in cents 
per 100 pounds on these fruits are as follows: 


To— Rate. 
iio o:biss 0 anode ae vise OO a eae ee sied Oe eae 59 
i NR sin Fire 5th dom Ga ek RR aad Females DIN Gata ates 50 
BD og ccitiw dab e decks oe Ober wee * has ta ee tees aaaeees 50 
SEE + ova wb ese Sua o-onew san ee soe enenaws ele alee bares: 66.5 
RAE IRE = nae Se as, Ae eR a Sees a 55 
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If the suspended tariff is permitted to become effective, 
these rates will be increased 8 cents per 100 pounds. 

Peaches, pears and plums are third class in Western 
Classification, and move under refrigeration upon a mini- 
mum weight of 20,000 pounds. The proposed rates, how- 
ever, are considerably lower than those on berries, and in 
no case exceed 59 per cent of the third class. They are 
low in comparison both with the class rates and rates 
fixed by the Commission on peaches. The following table 
compares rates fixed by the Commission in Waxelbaum & 
Co. vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., 12 I. C. C. 178, 
and those proposed in this case: 


Rates fixed in 12 I. C. C., 178. 





From— Miles, Rate. 
Atlanta, Ga., to Washington............ device . aa 73 
Macon, Ga., to Baltimore.......... gateon stucsion. ae 73 
Atlanta, Ga., to Philadelphia........ vee ereis sooo Tae 76 
Macon, Ga., to New York........... (seveseonnh . 924 76 

Rates proposed in this case. 

From— Miles, Rate. 
Jacksonville, Tex., to St. Louis....... panieenees-« 648 58 
Tyler, ‘Tex., tO OMARS. <i sccoscvcce 733 63 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Omaha 763 63 
Jacksonville, Tex., to Chicago......ciscocccccee 932 67 


We find that the proposed rates on peaches, pears and 
plums have been justified. 

Melons and Vegetables.—The suspended tariff includes 
all kinds of vegetables and melons, in straight or mixed 
carloads, upon various minimum weights. The rates on 
these commodities are the same in practically every in- 
stance. The arbitraries to be used beyond East St. Louis 
are the same as Class 5 upon melons, vegetables without 
tops, and winter vegetables, and the same as Class 4 
upon vegetables with tops and summer vegetables. 

To the more important western markets the present 
rates, in cents per 100 pounds, are as follows: 


To— Rate. 
Co akena easewsdscaensaetnel cbenee saan bséasneeue oe 
I, GE hc cccdeds ss Cocdbdnwevesaceweceds 6bee beet eee eee 50 
Os EE Sica ch ncaieNeneuwas see ss caaeeeasases Ouupe abies wae bre 50 
INS div 5 din darko 600 nt sauteerk saree tceated tases 62 
I ans dki6 bode See RS SOS ORCS TaN CEs Baer eae 54 


With the exceptions noted below, the proposed in-. 


creases are 8 cents per 100 pounds in every case. From 
points in differential territory the increase is 5 cents 
per 100 pounds. The new rates from Texas common points 
will exactly equal the Class C rates, although from differ- 
ential territory, where a large part of the shipments origi- 
nate, they will be less than Class C. 

The articles which make up the bulk of the move- 
ment upon these rates are cantaloupes, lettuce, tomatoes 
and onions. Except cantaloupes,. which are rated Class C 
in Western Classification, all of them are included in 
Class 5, but by exception are accorded the Class C rates. 
Other vegetables are practically all rated Class 5, but are 
given Class C by exception. 

Onions are the only important produce moving upor 
these rates which do not require refrigeration, and they 
move in refrigerator cars under ventilation. All of the 
articles are perishable, require an expedited service and 
are frequently reconsigned. The subjoined tables are il- 
lustrative of the relationship of these rates and rates 
which in the past we have fixed or approved. 


RATES ON VEGETABLES FIXED IN FLORIDA FRUIT & 
VEGETABLE SHIPPERS’ PROTECTIVE ASS@CIA- 
TION VS. A. C. ta BR: CO. 17.13. Cee 
Rate Rate 
under under re- 
ventilation frigeration 
(21,000 Ibs. (17,500 Ibs. 


From Jacksonville, 
minimum). minimum). 


Fila., to— Miles. 


Cents. Cents. 
BI. vc tise oo co ss e0% 1,151 62 74 
| i ee er ee ren 1,242 66 78 
rr ree 1,477 78 90 


RATES FIXED IN CITY OF CRAWFORD VS. C. & N. W. RY. 
COo.,. 26.2. -c. C., 389, 

Fort Worth, Tex., to Crawford, Neb., 1,122 miles: Per 100 Ibs. 
Sie:  DAORNOE -\ 6:05 50 306 55a Ode hale Salads. 0b400 OS OD $1.14 
Fe WI ios as uhus paid Aap wate tb Ow oka ada m .89 
CIID cal, ono oop: bins no bred eeeaeaeceweaataud ees an -89 

RATES ON TOMATOES APPROVED IN RATES ON TOMA- 

TOES FROM JACKSONVILLE, FLA., TO KANSAS 
CIiry,. 33 1... C,, 16. 


From Jacksonville, Fla., to— Miles. Rate. 
° : Cents. 
Re rere rere, ie, Tee 1,180 83 


a Re eer et ee ert 1,482 86 
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PROPOSED RATES ON VEGETABLES AND MELONS 
FROM TEXAS. 


From— Miles. Rate. 
Cents. 
Laredo, Tex., to Omaha, Neb........+...++-- 1,126 62 
Milano, Tex., to Minmeapolis, Minn........... 1,146 70 
Brownsville, Tex., to St. Louis, Mo........... 1,168 60 
Brownsville, Tex., to Omaha, Neb............ 1,242 64 
Brownsville, Tex., to Chicago, Ill............. 1,452 67 


We are of the opinion and find that the rates on these 
commodities have been justified, and we shall permit them 
to become effective. 

Cabbage in Straight Carloads.—Cabbage in straight 
carloads of not less than 24,000 pounds is accorded rates 
which are somewhat lower than those applicable on vege- 
tables generally. The proposed increases are uniformly 5 
cents per 100 pounds. Typical of the present rates, in 
cents per 100 pounds, from Texas common points are the 
following: 





To— Rate 
a callin Shas dn ghaad oes ee RaRbdeaasetee ences oehnans eame 52 
Kansas City 45 
ORM aors . tt wh ee nsis wh Cee cae wath a Ok aT eE 45 
Minneapolis 57 
a ee a a a eee a el eile oe ici 49 

Cabbage, like most vegetables, is shipped under re- 
frigeration. It moves north in large quantities and has a 


low value, as compared with other vegetables. 

The proposed rates to the points named in the above 
table exceed in no instance 89 per cent of the Class C 
rate, and are upon a basis lower than the rate which we 
established in City of Crawford vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 
supra, and which was 84 cents per 100 pounds for the 1,122- 
mile haul from Fort Worth to Crawford. The respondents’ 
proposed rate for the-1,168-mile haul from Brownsville, 
Tex., to St. Louis is 55 cents. We find that the proposed 
rates here under consideration have been justified. 

Potatoes in Straight Carloads.—Like cabbage, potatoes 
are accorded the same car minimum and rates generally 
lower than those on vegetables in straight carloads. The 
rates are, however, 5 cents per 100/pounds less than the 
rates on cabbage. As the proposed increase upon potatoes 
is the same as on cabbage, the présent relationship will be 
maintained under the proposed/ rates. 

From the standpoint of f#ransportation the only im- 
portant distinction between bbage and potatoes is that 
the latter do not require réfrigeration and are to a large 












extent shipped in stock /cars. We find that the pro- 
posed rates on potatoes have been justified. 
Watermelons in Straight Carloads.—The sus ded tar- 


a minimum weight of 24,000 pounds. Ship 
during the second half of the year are carri 


first half of the year. 
were established by the carriers to e 
growers to meet the more severe com 
velops when the northern melons reach the markets. 

The rates, in cents per 100 pounds, now in effect from 
Texas common points to the more important western mar- 
kets, are as follows: 


January- July- 
June, December, 
To— inclusive. inclusive. 
IE idm shi doled din ia's Seek need AS Panels ad Oe 47 42 
EE a re ar err 40 
EY 5. OC atlas. W540 ao. hen Merde Ae bed erhwe nee 40 
OBE SE ere Oe ee Pee ee 52 
I dh cictas da du @ diataesatinte aed daiatw ele wai 44 





tion. Unlike t of the Texas produce 
quire refrigeration, and move largely in ‘ To 
the points named in the above table the rates in no case 
exceed 82 per cent of the Class C rates during the first 
half of the year and do not exceed 75 per cent of the 
Class C rates during the second, and for the same dis- 
tance they are less than rates which we approved in City 
of Crawford vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., supra. The rates then 
sustained were 71 cents and 66 cents for a haul of 1,122 
miles from Fort Worth to Crawford, whereas the rates 
now under suspension are 47 cents and 42 cents from 
Raymondville, Tex., to St. Louis, a distance of 1,122 miles. 

We find that the respondents have justified their pro- 
posed rates on watermelons from Texas. 
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In the foregoing discussion of the fruit and vegetable 
rates from Texas, we have named only those articles 
which constitute the larger part of the movement, but 
we are to be understood as also giving our approval to 
the proposed rates when applied to the other produce 
now taking the same rates as the articles mentioned in 
this report. 

Hay. 

The increase proposed in the rates upon hay is gen- 
erally 2 cents per 100 pounds, observing Class C as a 
maximum, but no increases are proposed from Kansas 
points to the Missouri River. From Iowa and Missouri 
the present increase is approximately from 1 to 1% 
cents. From Nebraska, from Kansas where increases are 
made, and from Oklahoma, the proposed rates are 2 cents 
in excess of those existing, although this does not bring 
them up to Class C, while from Iowa and Missouri they 
are on a Class C basis. 

The following is a table of rates which are typical for 
distances approximating the average for the movement of 
hay: 

TYPICAL HAY RATES. 







Pre- Pro- 
sent rate posed 
Dis- (per rate (per 
From— tance. 100 ibs. ). 100 Ibs.). 
Miles. Cents. Cents. 
Ramet, Te.. to: Cleese, Thin cccccccctece 201 1 
Mount Pleasant, Ia., to St. Louis........ 220 ae 13 
Elkton, S. D., to Omaha, Neb........... 305 24.5 26 
Swanwood, Ta., to Bansas City..... cece 236 17 17 
Wagoner, ‘Okla., fee 382 21.5 23.5 
Gates Center, Kan., to Fort Smith, em. . 234 18 f 20 
Wagoner, Okla., to Fort Worth, Tex....299 16 f/ 16 
While most of the large towns of this strict in- 
cluded in the tariffs under suspension are hay pfarkets, the 
more important are Kansas City, Mo., Chicaggf Ill., and St. 


Louis, Mo. There is at these éenters a co estion of hay 
cars due chiefly to the customs of the de. Most of 
the business is handled f i 
ment is there detained u 








is delay in disposing of the mer- 
chandise on the delivery tracks many cars accumulate 
which it is impossibf to place for delivery, and for which 
demurrage is not rged. 

At Chicago hay involves a greater terminal expense 
and delay of equipment than any other commodity; cer- 
tain tracks are assigned to it, and these must be near 
the center of the city, that the hay/may be available for 
hauling by team. The situation St. Louis is similar; 
the average detention above free time for 1,311 cars dur- 
ing July and August, 1914, w over four days, and ter- 
minal congestion is as greatAss at Chicago. In New Or- 
leans, where the carriers ch have a warehouse ex- 
clusively for hay, ther but few deliveries from team 
tracks, and due to the long time hay is allowed to remain 
in storage. by the owner, there is chronic congestion, 
resulting in frequent embargoes. At Kansas City the aver- 
age detention of the cars of five large systems for a 
period of six months in 1914 was 4.96 days, and over 80 
per cent of the cars were reconsigned; at Memphis for 
1914 the average detention was 2.7 days over the free 
time. 

These delays for the most part cannot be charged to 
the carriers. Special services in particular localities should 
be paid for by a special chargeAnd the cost not distributed 
generally among all the rgfes upon a commodity; but 
the peculiar terminal costs/incident to the delay of equip- 
ment carrying hay at markets cited, while they differ 
somewhat in the severa¥Y localities, appear in the great ma- 
jority of places where hay is delivered, and may be said 
to be incident to the hay traffic as at present conducted. 

This loss of the use of the equipment resulting from 
the method of handling this traffic is an important fac- 
tor to be considered in determining the reasonableness of 
a rate. In National Hay Assn. vs. M. C. R. R. Co., 19 
I. C. C. 34.(The Traffic World, June 25, 1910, p. 872), where 
the fifth-class rates on hay and straw were sustained, and 
where it was held that under the fifth-class rates hay paid 
lower charges for the service rendered by the carriers 
than grain, it was remarked at page 47 that 

The carrier is entitled to take into consideration the occu- 


pancy of its equipment and facilities, or in other terms to 
charge for the service rendered. 


In Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Assn. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 14 
I. C. C. 597 (The Traffic World, Dec. 19, 1908, p. 46), where 
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the Commission refused to disturb the minimum loading 
requirement on hay under the rates into and out of Kan- 
sas City, it was stated at page 603 that it was conceded 
that— 

the hay traffic is not a desirable one to the carriers as com- 


pared with other and more profitable uses that may be made of 
their equipment. 


The table below shows revenue per net ton-mile, per 
gross ton-mile, and per car-mile, average load and distance 
haul for hay and all carload freight, six roads, fiscal year 
1914: 

° Revenue per 
Aver- Aver- Reve- loaded Reve- 
age age nue gross nue 
tons distance per net’ ton- per car- 
per car. haul. ton-mile, mile. 
Miles. Mills. Mills. 


Name of road and 
commodity. 


hi, 7 BF. 
Hay, straw and alfalfa...11.39 213 11.35 4.40 
All carload freight 24.70 288 8.79 4.72 
C. me. WwW. 
Hay : 202 9.78 
All carload freight 143 7.54 
cm. PF. &. 4 CG: 
Hay ‘ 90 13.19 
All carload freight 155 7.55 
St. L. & S. F.: 
Hay i 218 10.01 
All carload freight J 160 8.43 
K. & T. Lines: 
141 13.25 


All carload freight A 203 9.27 
Rock Island Lines: 

Hay § 194 9.37 

All carload freight ‘ 241 7.45 
Total, six roads: 
Hay and straw a 195 10.66 
All carload freight tl 196 8.12 


" *From data in Wettling’s Exhibit 5. 
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Following is a statement compiled from one of the 
respondents’ exhibits showing the comparison of the gross 
ton-mile earnings on hay under the rates proposed be- 
tween Kansas City and representative destinations with 
the gross ton-mile earnings on certain other commodites 
between the same points: 
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Proposed rates 
per 100 lbs. 
Cents. 

Cairo, Ill. 12.5 

Chicago, q 19.5 

St. Louis, ou 14.5 

A, SO ere we 19.5 

Memphis, Tenn. — 

Little Rock, Ark 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Shreveport, La. 

Alexandria, La. 

Lake Charles, 

Houston, Tex. 

New Orleans, 


In Rates on Hay from the Northwest to Chicago, 25 
I. C. C. 680 (The Traffic World, Feb. 1, 1913, p. 302), de- 
cided Jan. 13, 1913, the rates from points in North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa to Chicago and other western markets were held 
reasonable. The increases allowed in that case varied 
from one-half to 4% cents per 100 pounds and averaged 
about 2 cents. The reasons for permitting the increase 
were lack of revenue from the traffic and a discrimination 
which existed in favor of hay as against other commodities. 
The increase in that case in most instances brought the 
rates up to Class C, save when long hauls were involved, 
and Class C the respondents have observed as a maximum 
in the rates now under consideration. 

At that time the carriers announced their intention 
of making like adjustments in the rates on hay from Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, and their action in 
this case is supplemental to that in the case cited. 

The Wisconsin commission has permitted an increase 
up to the level of Class C on hay rates from Wisconsin 
points uniformly to Milwaukee. 

In recent years the price of hay at the markets has 
steadily risen, while for the most part the rates have 
remained stationary. At Chicago the average price per 
ton of all kinds for the years 1900-1914, as given by the 
exhibits of the respondents, is $14.51, and the averages 
for periods shown below were as follows: 

1900-1902 ; 


From Kansas City to— Distance, 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE COMPARISON OF HARNINGS ON HAY UNDER PROPOSED RATES WITH CERTAIN 
OTHER COMMODITIES MOVING BETWEEN KANSAS CITY, MO., AND POINTS INDICATED. 


Memphis, Tenn., 
Ft. Worth, Tex., 
* 2508 miles. 


484 miles. 


Est. Louis, Mo., 
277 miles 


+ SO: Coe 
= 


ee 


Commodity. 
Hay 
Agricultural implements ... 
Bags 
Canned goods 
Crackers 
Corn 
Cottonseed 
Cottonseed 
Cottonseed 
Cement 
Condensed 
Fertilizer 
Glucose 
Iron wire and nails.,....... 
Iron articles 
Lumber (yellow pine) 
Lumber (hardwood) 
Lumber (cypress) 
Lard 


na 

b 
A 

= 


. . es@Little Rock, Ark., 
¥ s 496 miles 
— 
ee re 
oO: 


ao 
ao) 
n 
$3 ees. es o@ 
+ © (Om? Or > 
e 
Dee e © me 


ars 


255 Os Os > 
o 8 Wms De 


ee 


15.0 
10.7 
re pea a 11.7 
Sulphuric acid aan ‘ es =e 
Tin articles . A ‘ oi éee 
Turpentine ‘ F a cee 


Wrapping paper * po is at 
Woodenware E és ae abit 
11.3 


*Indicates lower earnings per gross ton-mile than earnings 
on hay. - 


The only commodity out of the 33 shown in this table 
with average gross ton-mile earnings less than those upon 


hay is bags. 
The following proposed proportional rates on hay are 


representative: 


., 745 miles, 
., 867 miles. 


Lake Charles, 
Average miles. 


749 miles. 
Average earnings 


SN ew Orleans, 


23! coms a 
* 


s. 


- 


a 
as 
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. woZShreveport, La., 
ad 


> 4=561 miles. 
> co Houston, Tex., 
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n 
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77) 
es 
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es SA lexandria, io 
684 miles 
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s 
° 
Sd 
n 
2 
° 
Pe 
1) 
be 
a 
fi 
3 
9 
1 
8 
4 
1 
0 
4 
5 
3 
6 
4 
6 
9 
3 
3 
3 
9 
2 
7 
1 
yf 
2 
7 
4 
9 
7 
7 
3 
2 
1 
| 
3 
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508 


yIndicates approximately the same earnings per gross ton- 
mile as earnings on hay. 


1903-1905 
1909-1911 
1912-1914 


The respondents have shown that the transportation 
of hay and straw involves peculiar expenses; that the aver- 
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age lading is small, and that. itfproduces average earn- 
ings, both gross ton-mile and @@r-mile, which are low as 
compared with those upon other articles. 

We are of the opinion and find that the rates on hay 
proposed in the tariffs under suspension, save for specified 
exceptions, have been shown to be reasonable, and an 
order will issue vacating their suspension. Wherever 
the rates in the suspended tariffs exceed Class C, we shall 
require that they be canceled by the respondents, who may, 
if they so desire, in such instances file new tariffs wherein 
the rates on hay and straw shall not exceed Class C. 


Cotton Piece Goods. 


Certain increases have been proposed in the rates on 
cotton piece goods to and from points in Western Trunk 
Line territory, and from certain points in Southwestern 
territory. 

In Western Classification, cotton piece goods are classi- 
fied first class; in Southern Classification they are rated 
fourth class, and in Official Classification 15 per cent less 
than second class. The rating in Western Classification is 
much higher than that in Southern of Official Classification. 
By exception to Western Classification cotton piece goods 
in Western Trunk Line territory have for more than 25 
years been rated third class. During practically this same 
period the rate from the Mississippi River to the Missouri 
River, although published as a commodity rate, has been 
the same as the third-class rate, and the rate from Chicago 
to the Missouri River has been 5 cents higher than the 
third-class rate. The proportional rate from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Missouri River, applicable on shipments 
originating east of the Indiana-Illinois state line, whch 
will be referred to in more detail a little later, has been 
for approximately this period, the same as the third-class 
rate. 

By the tariffs under suspension respondents propose to 
increase the rates on cotton piece goods from Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans, and 
from certain other Western Trunk Line points, to Western 
Trunk Line territory and to points in Kansas and Ne 
braska, 5 cents per 100 pounds. They also propose to 
increase by the same amount the proportional rate of 52 
cents from the Mississippi River to the Missouri River, 
applicable on shipments originating east of the Indiana- 
Illinois state line. This rate was fixed by us in John 
Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. C. 205 
(The Traffic World, Aug. 16, 1913, p. 376), and our order 
in that case is effective until Sept. 15, 1915, but the tariffs 
publishing the increase of this rate were filed with our 
permission and with the understanding that they would 
be suspended and considered with the other proposed in- 
creases. The 5-cent increase from Chicago, St. Louis and 
Memphis to points in Kansas and Nebraska is at variance 
with the understanding reached between the Commission, 
the complainants and the defendants after our decision 
in State of Kansas vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C. 
673 (The Traffic World, July 26, 1913, p. 209), where cer- 
tain commodities, including cotton piece goods, were given 
reduced rates after conference with us. 

The amounts of the proposed increases appear to have 
been arrived at as described in the following paragraph 
from respondents’ brief: 





In determining upon 5 cents as a uniform rate of advance 
from western trunk line shipping points to Western Trunk Line 
territory and to Kansas and Nebraska destinations, the car- 
riers naturally went to the current rate of 35 cents from the 
Mississippi to the Missouri, which was the same as the third- 
class rate; that it was believed that, measured by that 35-cent 
rate, an advance of 5 cents was about what could be justified 
upon a percentage basis, although the feeling was that from the 
classification viewpoint and correct rate-making principles, 
without regard to what had gone before, the full first-class rate 
of 60 cents would be justifiable. 


Cotton piece goods are manufactured in three gen- 
eral sections of the country—the .New England states, the 
southeastern states, and in Texas. Respondents urge that 
cotton piece goods have been for many years subjected 
to very keen competition both between producing districts 
and between jobbers located at Missouri and Mississippi 
River points and at Chicago; that we should find the in- 
creases justified because (1) cotton piece goods are the 
only important articles shipped in Western Trunk Line 
and trans-Missouri territories in less-than-carload lots, 
which take a lower rate than that of their class; (2) in 
many instances cotton piece goods are more valuable than 
some kinds of dry goods taking the first-class rate; (3) the 
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existing rates are the result of competition, which has made 
them unduly low. 

The rates in this territory are any-quantity rates and 
cannot be considered less-than-carload rates as contended 
for by respondents. To certain destinations, especially the 
Missouri River cities, there is a considerable movement 
of cotton piece goods, and shipments of carload quantity 
are sometimes made. 

The following table shows the third-class rates and the 
present and proposed rates from St. Louis, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul to points in Western Trunk Line 
territory used as representative by respondents, to the 
Missouri River crossings, and to points in Kansas: 


From St. Paul and Third-class Present Proposed 
Minneapolis, Minn., to— rate. rate. rate. 

Minneapolis, Minn. .........-+. pies oe ee 
PE EE Da aic cbc cenceviscaas 28 28 33 
Ce WO. BR os ccccdcesnecee 40 40 45 
|. ke eee 33 33 38 
oe ee eee 40 40 45 
SOIMGRGIE, Me. ..ccccccssceces 53 60 65 
i re 48 55 60 
aden awe ekwades 45 50 55 
Dee Ge, BO. ..0cccccececsee 48 55 , 60 
_ = Se 62 75 80 
EE obi dvla aca Seen esea 89 110 115 
lad ae o's a dh gia, 4 85 105 110 
Eee CRP. TEAR. oo ccccecccvces 101 116 121 
ee ee 101 115 120 

From Chicago, Ill., to— 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 40 40 45 
ME SES Dns cir niccccaceess 40 40 45 
Cope Manes, Fi. ck... c cccic ccs 31 31 36 
SG, ncn cacigsuinew'e Kea 40 40 45 
BN Rs co vic ewsasences 36 36 41 
.... _. @Peaaea aes 50 55: 60 
orci ss aia uae Mae 45 50 55 
eee oe 45 50 55 
» ee a rrr 45 50 55 
MI IN. « fw diet elhsaicleiarainiowmececs 59 70 75 
TE, 6 onc aa6 oven kee 86 105 110 
NG I Bierk odd cy os kix 66 6-0s-< 82 100 105 
a A eee 108 116 121 
oo 108 116 121 

From St. Louis, Mo., to— 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 42 42 47 
Sn ie Sarr ee 41 41 46 
Ce I, Ws cccccesecces 33 33 38 
STS coeachcadaiadeeans 29.5 29.5 34.5 
oe SS eee ee 33 33 38 
OTINONGIG, Mo. ..ccccccccccces 40 40 45 
TERS, ici vedios cimeswearecle 32 35 40 
ee eee 35 35 40 
TE ES eee 35 35 40 
EE cc eccekiaeseee aise oe 49 55 60 
EIN, - kas cena cc pwanae 76 90 95 
RS NN i go ooh Gis. o ieee aa 72 85 90 
POO CHG, TOR. o6cccccscccvcce 98 110 115 
CI, I, ka vcddiscctcosess 98 110 115 


It will be noted that the rates from St. Louis are not 
higher than the third-class rates except to Sedalia and to 
the points in Kansas. The movement from St. Louis to 
Sedalia is intrastate. The rates to the Kansas points 
resulted from a compromise between carriers and ship- 
pers, approved by us, growing out of the State of Kan- 
sas case, supra. From Chicago the rates on cotton piece 
goods to the destinations shown above are not higher than 
the third-class rates except to Missouri River points where 
the basis is 5 cents over the third-class rates, and to 
Springfield and Sedalia, and to points in Kansas. Approxi- 
mately the same is true as to the rates from St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. The fact that the rates to Kansas points 
are higher than the third-class rates is not persuasive, in- 
asmuch as the commodity rates were made in combination 
on the Missouri River, using third-class rates to the river 
and first-class rates beyond. When they were reduced, 
they were not brought down to the Western Trunk Line 
level of third class. 

The class rates from the Mississippi River to the 
Missouri River have been before us in several proceedings 
and because of the relationship existing between the third- 
class rates and the rates on cotton piece goods the latter 
rates have also been before us. Prior to our decision in 
John Taylor Dry Goods Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., supra, 
the any-quantity rate in effect from the Mississippi River 
to the Missouri River, applicable either as a local or pro- 
portional rate, was 35 cents. This rate was first estab- 
lished in 1894. It was published as a commodity rate, but 
from that period down to the effective date of our order 
in the Burnham-Hanna-Munger case, 14 I. C. C. 299 (The 
Traffic World, July 18, 1908, p. 41), it was kept the same 
as the contemporaneously effective third-class rate. By 
that decision the class rates from the Mississippi River to 
the Missouri River upon the numbered classes, when ap- 
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plied to traffic originating at the Atlantic seaboard, were 
reduced. The third-class rate thus established was 30 
cents. Subsequently in the Warnock case, 21 I. C. C. 546 
(The Traffic World, Nov. 25, 1911, p. 895), our decision 
in the Burnham-Hanna-Munger case was reconsidered and 
a full scale of class rates was established, applicable upon 
traffic originating east of the Indiana-Illinois state line. 
The third-class rate thus fixed was 32 cents, and it is still 
in effect. As the 35-cent rate on cotton piece goods was 
published as a commodity rate, it was not affected by our 
decisions in the cases above cited, and the complaint in 
the John Taylor Dry Goods Co. case was brought to secure 
a reduction of the 35-cent rate to the basis of the 32-cent 
proportional third-class rate. We found that the 35-cent 
rate as applied to shipments originating east of the In- 
diana-Illinois state line was unreasonable in so far as it 
exceeded the third-class rate of 32 cents. As stated, re- 
spondents now propose to increase this rate to 37 cents. 
The local third-class rate from the Mississippi River to 
the Missouri River is now 35 cents and the local com- 
modity rate on cotton piece goods is the same. It is pro- 
posed to increase this local commodity rate to 40 cents. 

Protestants, who are principally interested in the pro- 
portional rate between the rivers, assert that in this pro- 
ceeding the respondents are, in fact, urging that our de- 
cision in the John Taylor Dry Goods Co. case was in error, 
and reasserting their claim that the first-class rate is the 
only proper rate for cotton piece goods. 

Respondents have introduced no comparisons of rates 
to show that the present rates are too low or that the pro- 
posed rates would be reasonable. They have relied al- 
most entirely upon the fact that cotton piece goods are 


‘rated first class in Western Classification, that they are 


as valuable as certain articles of dry goods now moving 
under. first-class rates, and that therefore the third-class 
rating is too low. They do not show that the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding this traffic at the pres- 
ent time are substantially dissimilar from those existing 
at the time our order was entered. They have selected 
certain points, principally Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, Minneapolis, St. Paul and New Orleans, and propose 
to impose upon cotton piece goods moving therefrom an 
increase of 5 cents. The rates from other points in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory will remain as they are. No 
satisfactory reason is shown why the rates from the points 
named should be singled out for increases. 


By respondents’ voluntary action the rates on cotton 
piece goods have, as we have seen, been the same as the 
third-class rates in this territory for more than 25 years, 
and we find in the record no justification for departing 
from this uniform rule as to a limited number of selected. 
points. The third-class rating in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory is lower than the rating in Official Classification. If that 
rating is too low, the remedy is not to select the points from 
or to which the greater quantities are shipped and as to 
them establish commodity rates that are higher than the 
class rates. There is no contention that the circumstances 
and conditions of transportation are different as to the 
points that have been selected to bear increased rates from 
those at the many other points to and from which it is 
proposed to continue the third-class rates. 


The propriety of the proposed increased rates on cot- 
ton piece goods from or between points in Western Trunk 
Line territory has not been shown. These schedules 
must be canceled. 

Respondents propose to increase the rates on cotton 
piece goods from producing points in Texas to the follow- 
ing destinations by varying amounts: (1) to points east 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line and north of the Ohio 
River, 20 cents; (2) to that part of Western Trunk Line 
territory east of the Missouri River and west of the In- 
diana-Illinois state line, 10 cents; (3) to points on and west 
of the Missouri River, including points in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, 5 cents; (4) to New York via the Gulf of 
Mexico, 10 cents; (5) the carload rates from points 
in Texas, 5 cents, except to Seaboard territory via the 
Gulf, where an increase of 10 cents is proposed. An in- 
crease of 10 cents is also proposed in the rates on sheets 
and pillow-cases and similar articles, which now move on 
commodity rates higher than the rates on cotton piece 
goods from certain points in Texas. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago the railroads, in an 
effort to encourage the manufacture of cotton piece goods 
in Texas, established any-quantity commodity rates from 
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producing points in that state to numerous destinations. 
The present rates in most instances are lower than the 
third-class rates and there are also in effect carload rates 
to. several of the more important destinations in Western 
Trunk Line territory. 

The production of cotton piece goods in Texas 
is confined principally to the cheaper and coarser fabrics, 
such as duck, drills, denims and sheetings, and it is as- 
serted that a number of these articles have to undergo 
a further process of manufacture at other points in order 
to put them in condition for ultimate use. 

It appears that the rates from Texas producing points 
were originally made with relation to the rates from At- 
lanta in order to put Texas producers on an equal basis 
with the manufacturers of cotton piece goods in the South- 
east. The rate from Atlanta to Chicago at that time was 
and now is 55 cents. That rate was established from 
poet en producing points to Chicago and remains the same 
to-day. 

Protestants vigorously oppose the proposed increases 
and assert that if the proposed. rates are allowed to 
become effective this new industry in Texas will be in- 
jured and that they will be placed at a decided disadvan- 
tage as compared with their competitors in the Southeast. 
The following table, introduced as a compilation from 
protestants’ exhibits, shows the rates and distances from 
the producing points in the states named as compared with 
the present and proposed rates, and the distances, from 
Texas producing points: 


Texas. 
Present 
Distance. rate. Sus. rate. 
Ri CH ais io alt ca cBdad 6400000 ee 4 69 89 
I TL ahs eto paseo a a Gee be ee 1,020 55 65 
Pe. WO. ness wantodeesasnmen een 1,072 70 80 
Benton Harbor, MICH. s.6.....6<e «ide bce 1,073 7 98 
PRR, UES" b.0 b:55 oie wewdsc cob See 854 oe 71 
PS FE fishes tines Sepak o eos 1,417 165 175 
269 279 
Comer Tee Fis deck cetiewie ve ~s 824 71.7 81.7 
CARNE, RIE © 6 oc cdieavedevbedics dau 994 60 80 
COR. MEE. ak pese tw 0ewia to ssw baauce 55 65 
DGS MOINES, 18..... vccdovcccsgepsescee 737 77.6 87.6 
| re 1,185 69 89 
PE, TU si0sss2ccscatdevenet 939 61 81 
Se CNG. | PD ive oko osc tsdpy satus 517 360 365 
475 480 
TONNE TES. ho bk te Scleodenteune we 880 56 76 
CHS BON cies sclecatinnesaswesnens 711 362 367 
475 480 
nee eae rern So meme Batt) Eee 872 60 70 
SC. TOUS, MO. os 6 cr etirere tose reds 697 55 65 
ess SU, Pi se 5 Gdiow samo emeees Sabiae 1,007 561 566 
687 ‘697 
Wes, TONNE... THE. io he cnc c Ho we sacenas 1,037 65 85 
OE, TOR. a iciec cw tule cioevs Mowwes 43 89 94 
WORE, SRS | So ealbbae eae eeaaee 1 75 80 
Mississippi. Alabama, 
Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. 
Me, CRS oon cites eas he 52 
pT eee ce as te 797 51 
ee erry 842 74 851 77 
Benton Harbor, Mich.... 906 55 741 an 
Bloomington, Ti, ...:.20.. 627 53.3 756 61. =: 
pO Oe eee 1,066 58.2 984 55.2 
Cedar Rapids, Ia......... nes oa $34 70 
Cineinmetl, GRIO™ occ ccccte 621 748.3 539 744.6 
4 835 aie 832 
CRs TR hos bicin ese asees 756 51.6 744 61 
Bron > BEOIMOR,. TAs ..0.<060:0% 810 75 885 83.6 
pa | is” IS eee . 880 55 811 ~ §1.4 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 624 50 550 46 
Kansas City, Mo......... 668 17.4 793 80 
ee. ee 512 147 438 743.6 
835 al $31 
Omaha,: NED. 0:0:00:. o*0-0'0 0% 866 77.4 991 80.6 
|. ery eee 645 52.5 720 51 
St.. Leis, . Mes oiscccevees 470 43.3 . 545 47.3 
Se. . PR, BE. ccecciscese 1,046 86.3 1,121 85.2 
South Bend, Ind.......... 882 60.8 813 51 
SO eee oon is 860 112 
WORKER, SORM. -6 ota cicic cscers oes on 918 129, 
Georgia. South Carolina. 
Distance. Rate. Distance. Rate. 
eee eee 793 55 841 1 62.6) 
ee ee re 886 55 938 62.6 
oS ee Oe ere 940 79 992 .., 86.6 
Benton Harbor, Mich.... 830 55 886 A, 62.6 
Bloomington, Ill, ........ 845 55 877 62.6 
WU OIOe ~ Pls. oY gk ess cececa 992 58.2 957 63.5 
Cedar Rapids, Ia......... 1,075 71.9 . ia 79.6 
Ciheinnatl, O810".....36.. 547 749 601 756.6 
835 De $44.3 
Chiat: TBs: : ins de 5 es eu 833 55 >. «pill. 62.6 
Des Moines, Ia........... 1,026 85 . 1,102 . 93.6 
DGEPOR,. MOMS. se ccsvesieves 806 55 860 62.6 
Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 639 50 726 57.6 
Kansas City, Mo......... 941 82 1,123 90.3 
LAV EG, GE. - «020009002 527 749 _ 601 756.6 
835 oan 844.3 
Omuahal,: MODS. otc tees 1,100 82 1,176 © 90:6 
PeGeee, Wi} « Sardeskebn3b 861 ; 55 917 . 62.6 
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Ohi! Bieta; Mo .8i esi Ses 686 50 762 59 and it is proposed to increase this rate to 81.7. To Wichita, 
Seuth Bona. mina. anti 33 7 9 Kan., it is proposed to increase to 80 cents the rate for a 
Topeka, Kan. ............ 1,008 114 1,190 122:3 haul of 431 miles. To Buffalo, N. Y., a carload rate of 75 
Wiente, MGR. oo... ccsscee 1,066 131 1,248 139.3 cents is proposed for a haul of 1,417 miles via rail, ocean 
eras and rail. To Chicago, Ill., a rate of 65 cents is proposed 


1Carloads via Gulf. 

*Less carloads via Gulf. 

*Carloads, minimum 30,000 pounds. 

‘Less carloads, 

‘Carloads, minimum weight 20,000 pounds. 
*Less carloads, 

™Proper. 

‘Proportional rate when destined beyond. 


The producing points used as representative from 
Texas are Bonham, Denison, McKinney, Sherman, Dallas, 
Waxahachie, Hillsboro, Corsicana, West, Cuero, Itaska and 
Brenham, A witness for protestant testified that the above 
exhibit was compiled by using representative producing 
points in each of the states named and the short-line dis- 
tances, via workable routes, from these points to the 
various destinations. Respondents objected to the ac- 
ceptancé of this and other exhibits, for the reason that 
protestants’ witness was not definitely informed as to 
whether or not cotton piece goods actually moved from 
each of the producing points named in the southeastern 
states. - However, they have not attempted in any way to 
controvert the above figures or to challenge the points 
used as representative from Texas, except to assert that 
the average distance from Texas common points to Chicago 
is over 1,100 miles, and that the short-line distance from 
Atlanta to Chicago is 731 miles. The average distance from 
Georgia mills, however, is greater than that from Atlanta. 
Certain of the Texas producing points named are north 
of Dallas; others are short distances south thereof; only 
a few of them are material distances from that point. 
Dallas might, therefore, well be considered as a repre- 
sentative point. The average distances from Texas pro- 
ducing points to Chicago and St. Louis, used by protestants, 
are somewhat longer than the short-line distances figured 
by us from Dallas to these two points. We are not con- 
sidering distances or rates from Texas common points, 
but from certain Texas producing points. We see no rea- 
son, therefore, why the distances stated in the above 
table should not be considered as representative. 


It thus appears that the present rates from Texas 
producing points, distances considered, are substantially 
upon the same basis as those from producing points in 
Georgia and other southeastern states. The proposed rates, 
particularly the 20-cent increase to points east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line and north of the Ohio River, 
will result in rates relatively higher from Texas than from 
points in the Southeast. While respondents do not con- 
cede that the proposed rates will prohibit the movement 
of this traffic from Texas to Central Freight Association 
territory, their principal witness asserts that “if it does, 
the movement will take place to some other territory that 
will yield better earnings to the southwestern carriers.” 


Respondents call our attention to the fact that the rate 
on cotton piece goods from Texas producing points to 
St. Louis is 55 cents, whereas the rate on raw cotton to 
St. Louis is 60 cents after the deduction of the compression 
charge. Further, that there is a southbound rate of $1.32, 
on cotton piece goods from St. Louis to Texas points fixed 
by the Commission, which is more than twice as high as 
the rate proposed. This is a class rate, and the cotton 
goods that move under it are of a higher grade than those 
manufactured in Texas. 

It has not beem shown that the circumstances and con- 
ditions surrounding this traffic from Texas producing 
points are now substantially dissimilar from those sur- 
rounding that from producing points in the Southeast, nor 
has any real justification been shown for fixing the rates 
on cotton piece goods or on sheets and pillow-cases 
from the Southwest on a radically different basis from that 
on which they were originally established. Substantial dif- 
ferences in distance are disregarded in the rates from the 
Southeast, and apparently distance is in no sense con- 
trolling in either the present or proposed rates from 
Texas. To Peoria the rate for 861 miles from Georgia mills 
is 55 cents; for 917 miles from South Carolina mills it 
is 62.6 cents; for 872 miles from Texas mills it is 60 
cents, and it is proposed to increase this to 70 cents. To 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., the rate for 934 miles from Alabama 
mills is 70 cents; for 1,075 miles from Georgia mills it is 
71.9 cents; for 1,151 miles from South Carolina mills it is 
79.6 cents; for 824 miles from Texas mills it is 71.7 cents, 





for 983 miles, and to Indianapolis, Ind., 939 miles, it is 
proposed to increase the rate to 81 cents. 

On the basis of distance several of the proposed Texas 
rates might be justified. But on that same basis others of 
them are apparently indefensible. The attempted justifica- 
tion is offered as to the proposed increased rates as a 
whole, and it fails to sustain the reasonableness and 
propriety of the suspended rates. 

Upon the whole record we are of the opinion, and find, 
that the proposed increased rates on cotton piece goods 
and on sheets and pillow-cases from Texas points have not 
been justified, and the suspended schedules must be can- 
celed. Orders will be entered in conformity with the con- 
clusions announced herein. 


APPENDIX. 

The tables in this appendix are supplementary to 
those appearing in the text of this report. Where the 
purpose of a table is not apparent from what has been 
said in the. text, an explanation is made in a footnote. 


TABLE 30.—OPERATING en FIVE SELECTED RAILROADS 
1901- . 


Ratio of operating expenses, including taxes and rents,! 
to operating revenues 


y C. & N. W. Ry. C., B. & Q. R. R. C., R. 1. & P. Ry. 
er —— 
Rail- Com- Rail- Com- Rail- Com- 


road Protes- mis- road Protes- mis- road Protes- mis- 
witness tant  sion’s witness tant  sion’s witness tant sion’s 
Wett- witness com- Wett- witness com- Wett- witness com- 
ling. Powell. pila- ling. Powell. pila- ling. Powell. pila- 

tion.? tion.? tion.? 


Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perjct. 
1901.... 63.7 63.2 63.62 68.8 68.9 68.43 71.1 71.2 69.85 
1902... 65.0 64.3 62.93 67.2 67.2 66.42 67.3 67.5 66.84 
1903. . 67.2 66.7 65.64 64.8 65.0 64.09 68.6 68.9 72.04 
1904... 70.1 68.7 68.50 68.0 68.3 67.28 76.2 76.2 78.05 
1905. . 69.6 69.3 67.56 66.5 66.8 66.20 76.5 76.6 78.36 
1906. . 66.7 66.5 63.81 71.8 72.2 71.51 73.8 73.6 75.43 
1907... 68.7 68.6 66.86 74.7 74.9 74.42 73.3 72.9 74.26 
1908. . 70.6 70.5 70.83 74.8 74.5 75.22 78.9 79.8 81.01 
1909... 70.7 70.7 71.02 73.6 - 72.9 74.08 76.7 77.5 78.61 
1910... 76.1 76.1 76.35 76.4 77.5 76.83 80.6 81.6 82.94 
1911. 76.4 76.4 76.66 72.1 73.1 72.52 79.2 80.5 82.20 
1912. 77.6 77.6 77.89 74.9 76.6 75.30 79.6 81.0 82.78 
1913. 75.7 75.8 75.98 71.1 71.9 71.51 80.7 82.1 83.68 
1914, 77.4 77.4 77.66 72.4 73.3 72.89 83.0 84.3 85.88 

Ratio of operating expenses, including taxes and 
rents, to operating revenues. 
A., T. & 8. F. Ry. M., K. & T. Ry. 
Year. -——_ 
Rail- Com- Rail- Com- 
road Protes- mis- road Protes- mis- 
witness tant sion’s witness tant sion’s 
Wett- witness com- - Wett- witness com- 
ling. Powell. pila- ling. Powell. pila 
tion.? tion.? 
Per ct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Perct. Per ct. 
Dis adbhenceskensdeuciaaes cas 61.4 61.3 62.37 72.3 74.8 67.20 
ee a eer 61.0 60.9 59.35 72.4 75.0 71.28 
EN EE A es ero 65.2 65.0 62.52 72.3 75.1 70.45 
EES Sees eee 65.4 65.3 64.38 73.2 77.1 76.88 
ESTES SE Se er 69.9 69.8 70.24 74.5 76.5 72.02 
er ane ee ere 65.3 65.1 64.09 72.9 75.0 70.54 
BLD Liidadcansssccendsceaedae 65.8 65.7 64.60 67.5 69.3 67.00 
Carrere 71.6 71.4 68.05 75.4 75.7 76.01 
DT piustainnonimenios nce 65.2 65.1 63.76 75.9 76.1 76.44 
EES Reet ee 71.5 71.5 69.84 78.9 79.1 79.30 
en ane 69.6 70.2 67.81 75.9 76.6 77.04 
SEAR ee ae ee 70.6 71.3 69.19 80.5 81.0 82.46 
Tae Cee aa Are 70.6 71.2 70.26 74.8 76.2 75.53 
Pb i6cthwewbaneaeewewedeinsdes 71.2 71.9 70.39 78.5 78.6 78.87 


1 Includes net rents for lease of road. 2Method ag gel connection with 


Table No 


TABLE 31.—RATIO OF OPERATING EXPENSES (NOT INCLUDING 
TAXES AND RENTALS) TO OPERATING REVENUES, 1901 TO 
1914, FOR NINE WESTERN TV ey SHOWN IN STATISTICAL 
TABLES SUBMITTED BY FRANK LYON IN THE WESTERN 
ADVANCE RATE CASE OF 1910, DOCKET 3500.1 


‘C.,B. C.,M.C.,R. M.& Iowa Wa- 
Year. es. a R. R.C.&N. & Q. & St. L&P. St.L. Cent. bash Total. 
Ry. C.& A.W. Ry. R.R. P.Ry. Ry. R.R. Ry. R.R. 


Per ct. Peret. Perct.Perct. Perct. Per * Per x Per ct. Per -. Per ct. 
61. 63.3 77.8 6 6 


_ See 51.5 60.8 60.0 63.9 8 56. 9.5 1.1 
| Loe 52.1 63.5 61.3 61.9 62.3 60.0 36.4 77.1 70.0 60.9 
ee §8.5 62.8 62.5 59.5 62.4 61.7 59.0 79.7 72.4 61.9 
eee 60.0 62.5 65.9 62.8 61.7 71.7 61.4 79.2 73.7 65.0 
ae 64.5 61.3 64.7 61.7 60.7 68.5 60.7 78.6 79.8 65.1 
59.5 64.3 62.7 67.0 61.6 67.8 58.6 71.2 67.7 64.6 
ES 60.4 61.4 65.0 ‘ 63.7 ‘ -5 66.9 65.. 











oe eee ee ee 
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1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
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Mi... 63.5 63.7 66.1 71.1 65.0 72.6 69.7 70.2 72.6 67.9 
1900.:.... 59.1 59.8 65.8 69.9 65.2 70.1 68.2 82.0 72.7 66.3 
.. SEE 64.3. 65.2 70.6 72.1 69.5 73.5 69.2 77.2 71.4 . 69.8 
a 63.5 72.0 71.1 67.8 72.8 72.3 69.2 76.1 75.1 | 69.7 
| Oe 64.2 75.4:.71.9 :70.4 76.1 73.1 .78.3 75.4 81.9 ..71:7 
65.1 84.5 70.4 67.0 69.4 74.5 69.1....... 78.0 | 70.0 
a CS BS U3 GSA GS 6.2 71S .....; 81.6 70.0 


“a method of adjustment for 1911 to 1914 for accounting changes is that used 
in 1910. : 


TABLE 32.—OPERATING RATIOS OF CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & 
QUINCY RAILROAD: 1901-1914. 


Railroad Witness Protestant wit- Commission’s. com- Sturgis, 





Wettling ness Powell. pilation.1 1919, 
- adjust- 
ment 
Year. Exclud- Includ- Exclud- Includ- Exclud- Includ-  exclud- 
ing ing ing ing ing ing ing 
taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes taxes 
and and and and and and and 


rentals. rentals. rentals . rentals. rentals. rentals. rentals. 


i 


Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
64. 68.8 64 68. 68 .43 


es «20 8 ‘ : 8.9 65.18 63.3 
1902...... 63.1 07.2 63.2 67.2 63 .37 66.42 60.6 
ee 61.6 64.8 61.9 65.0 60.91 64.09 58.9 
|. eee 65.0 68.0 65.4 68.3 64.35 67.28 61.4 
=e 63.7 66.5 64.0 66.8 63.36 66.20 57.5 
1906...... 69.1 71.8 69.4 72.2 08.74 71.51 57.9 
_.. aR 71.2 74.7 71.4 74.9 70.94 74.42 59.7 
1908...... 71.1 74.8 71.4 74.5 72.09 75.22 66.0 
ee... 69.4 73.6 69.7 72.9 70.94 74.08 64.4 
.., 71.7 76.4 72.0 77.5 73.52 76.83 67.5 
|. See 67.5 72.1 67.8 73.1 69.12 | Ee ee 
a 69.9 74.9 71.0 76.6 71.56 OO 
an 66.6 73.8 66.8 71.9 fp Ae ee 
ee 67.0 72.4 67.3 73.3 68.63 ae 


1 Method as given in connection with Table 1. 
The smaller amount of increase shown in the last column is due largely to the 
fact that ‘‘net depreciation’’ was deducted in that tabulation in each of the years 
1905-1910, inclusive, amounting in 1910 to 4.2 per cent of the revenue of that year. 


TABLE 33.—ADDITIONS OF EQUIPMENT AND RENEWALS OF RAILS 
AND TIES, WESTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN ROADS: 1908-1914.1 
Per 1,000 miles of line. Per mile of line. 


Locomotives Passenger Freight cars Rails laidin, Ties laid in 


added during cars added added during _ renewals renewals 
Year. year. during year. year. during year. during year. 
South- Soutb- South- South- South- 


West- west- West- west- West- west- West- west- West- west- 
ern. ern. ern, ern. ern. ern. ern. ern. ern. ern. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. Tons. Tons. No. No. 
1008...2... 10.9 8.8 4.7 7.4 517.8 821.2 5.9 3.8 312 385 
1909...... 5.8 7.5 3.2 3.2 254.4 35.4 3.7 a7 329 432 
ee 12.9 11.1 10.0 13.2 452.8 302.0 7.0 6.7 358 446 
. 13.7 10.7 17.4 17.3 288.0 523.3 6.4 4.6 362 421 
1912.. 18.0 15.5 8.2 8.1 359.5 250.1 4.4 4.4 307 376 
re 21.9 11.9 10.4 6.0 771.0 435.5 6.0 5.1 339 415 
| 7.6 5.6 10.8 7.0 612.5 249.7 5.9 2.8 357 395 


1 Commission’s compilation. For names of roads included in groups, see Table 
8. Equipment retired each year not considered in this table. 


TABLE 34.—EXPENDITURES FOR MAINTENANCE PER MILE OF 
LINE AND. DENSITY OF TRAFFIC. EASTERN, SOUTHERN, 
WESTERN, AND SELECTED RAILROADS, 1913.1 


Mainte- 
nance of Mainte- Operating 
way and nance of Ton-miles revenues 
Class I roads. structures equipment per mile of per mile of 
per mile of | per mile of line oper- line oper- 
line oper- line oper- ated. ated. 
ated. ated. 
EE eee $3,020 $4,104 2,626,710 $23,180 
eS ee 1,525 1,980 1,153,407 10,904 
re 1,358 1,455 788,265 10,079 
424i 5,845 9,511 5,658,605 45,101 
C., B. & Q. R. R.: 
8 1,376 1,771 965,083 10,360 
eo 1,099 780 499,326 6,398 


_1 From Statistics of Railways in the United States and annual reports to Com 
mission, 

The purpose of this table is to show. that comparative maintenance figures 
per mile of line may be misleading if consideration is not given to the amount of 
work done, roughly represented in this table by the ton-miles of freight and oper- 
ating revenues per mile of line. 


TABLE 35.—TON MILES AND PASSENGER MILES PER CAR-MILE 
AND PER TRAIN-MILE, WESTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
ROADS: 1901-1914. 

, Railroad witness Wettling. 


Group I (western). Group III (southwestern). 


Year. Ton-miles— Passenger miles. Ton-miles— Passenger miles— 
Percar- Per  Perecar- Per  Percar- Per  Percar- Per 
mile. — train- mile. train- mile.! _ train- mile train- 
mile. mile. mile. mile. 
1901.... 9.6 224.9 7.7 36.5 9.6 220.6 7.8 36.9 
1902... . 9.9 236.3 8.2 39.2 9.8 222.9 7.8 38.7 
1903... 10.2 246.8 8.3 40.4 10.3 236.2 7.0 37.8 
1904... . 10.2 250.1 8.4 41.7 10.3 301.3 7.8 49.6 
1905... 10.3 265.3 8.9 44.7 10.2 241.2 8.4 42.5 
1906... 10.9 289.2 8.6 44.2 10.9 261.1 8.3 42.8 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


1907.... 11.6 300.5 9.0 46.3 11.5 279.2 8.7 43.5 
1908.... 11.0 290.2 9.9 51.7 10.8 260.3 9.5 49.1 
1909.... 10.7 290.7 10.2 54.2 10.7 264.0 9.9 51.9 
oo aoe 10.7 283.6 10.1 53.9 10.6 265.3 9.8 50.7 
ae...3. 10.9 306.1 10.0 54.4 10.4 271.7 9.6 50.5 
i.... 11.2 324.0 9.2 50.6 10.6 287.5 8.8 46.7 
1913.... 12.1 362. 9.4 52.0 11.3 313.5 9.2 48.8 
i OE 11.7 369.8 9.5 53.0 11.1 325.2 9.5 50.2 


1 Freight car-miles, loaded and empty. 


For lists of roads, see Table 1. 
The more rapid increase in the trainload than in the carload may be noted. 


TABLE 36.—TON-MILES PER CAR-MILE, PER LOADED CAR-MILE’ 
AND PER TRAIN-MILE, SELECTED ROADS: 1901-1914. 


Protestant witness Powell. 


C.B.&Q.R.R. C&N.W.Ry. C..R.L&P. Ry. M.,K.& T. Ry. 
ao] a =] ~. * o, 
® ms C7) h : - 3 ~ 
3 (CS ee. 5 7% 
5S 2 > 1s FD SES 
sc. ce =a “ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ve. 82 2 £ 88 8 8 EB EF BEB OSE 
oe ee oa a . 2 & » ee ok 
- SS eee eee ee ee 3 
D n n n n 
es 8 2 88 € @ 88 @ 2 63 2 8 
-e #8 B&F & & & & & Be & GG 
1901.... 8.7 12.5. 200.4 .9.7 18.5 255.1 8.9 12.1 185.0 9.1 13.1 212.2 
1902.... 9.3 13.0 220.5 11.7 15.5 267.1 8.4 11.9 184.1 8.9 14.3 206.4 
1903... 10.8 14.8 271.2 10.1 14.4 249.6 8.7 12.9 187.8 9.3 14.4 211.2 
1904... 11.1 15.5 284.1 10.2 14.5 244.6 9.4 13.9 291.7 8.7 13.5 198.7 
1905... 10.8 15.7 322.3 10.3 14.7 259.4 9.5 14.0 230.0 8.6 13.4 204.9 
1906... 11.4 16.5 370.4 11.2 16.1 285.9 9.9 14.4 246.9 9.3 14.2 217.9 
1907... 12.9 17.5 394.1 11.2 16.0 271.4 11.0 15.0 265.9 9.6 14.6 225.1 
1908... 12 0 17.5 384.3102 148 261.4 9.7 15.2 255.5 9.3 14.7 219.0 
1909... 11.7 17.1 387.4 10.0 14.6 260.1 10.4 15.1 265.6 9.6 15.0 233.6 
1910.... 11.7 17.0 381.3 10.5 15.5 260.7 10.0 15.0 257.8 8.7 140 216.2 
1911... 11.7 17.2 406.3 10.5 15.6 276.5 10.1 14.8 267.0 8.7 13.8 2921 
1912... 12.4 18.2 437.7 11.0 16.9 208.9 10.4 15.1 276.9 9.1 14.6 236.8 
1913... 13.1 19.1 483.8 12.3 18.4 348.011.0 15.7 205.0 9.4 14.6 243.0 
1914.... 12.6 19.1 478.6 12.0 18.4 347.6 10.9 15.9 306.1 9.4 14.9 368.0 


1 Ton-miles per loaded and empty freight car-mile. 
2 Ton-miles per loaded freight car-mile. 
3 Ton-miles per freight train-mile. 


TABLE 37.—FURTHER ILLUSTRATION OF UTILIZATION OF 
FREIGHT CARS: 1908-1914. 


WESTERN.! 
Ratioof Ratio of 
Freight tons car- ton-miles 
Loaded Empty per Freight ried to to tons 
Year. cars per cars per loaded per tions of of freight- 
train. train. ear. train. freight-car ear ¢ 


capacity.2 capacity. 





Number. Number. Tons. Tons. Per cent. Per cent. 
18.5 7. 14.6 


ee 5 16.5 305.1 3,245.6 
aS oe 19.0 7.7 16.1 305.7 14.765 3,161.0 
_. ee 18.8 7.3 17.4 327.1 16.1 3,627.4 
_, ae 19.4 8.0 16.3 316.3 15.3 3,282.8 
ae 20.0 8.1 16.7 334.1 45.1 2,216.6 
SRA 21.0 8.1 17.8 374.1 15:9 3,486.8 
PO hisses 21.3 9.4 17.9 381.9 14,5 3,174.6 
SOUTHWESTERN.!, 
Se 16.7 7.0 16.0 268.3 12.8 3,247.6 
_ eee 17.5 7.0 15.6 273.7 13.9 3,355.8 
_. aR 17.6 6.7 15.4 271.5 So 3,489.5 
RAR , 17.6 7.2 15.3 269.3 BS 3,216.5 
RRR A ree 19.0 7.6 15.5 294.1 13.9 3,168.0 
a iarag alow 19.5 7.5 16.2 316.5 14.8 3,374.6 
eee 20.1 8. 16.4 328.5 14.4 3,182.1 


1 Commission’s compilation. For list of roads included, see Table 8. . 

? Computed on cars owned and in service at close of year. The comparisons 
should be on basis of ton miles per capacity mile, but capacity miles are not re- 
corded. The figures given are for comparison from year to year and have no 
significance for a single year taken by itself. 


TABLE 38.—EFFECT OF WAGE INCREASES ON OPERATING RATIO. 
INCREASE 1914 OVER 1900 IN AVERAGE DAILY COMPENSATION 
IN SEPARTAE CLASSES OF EMPLOYMENT APPLIED TO THE 
NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED IN EACH CLASS. COMMISSION’S 
COMPILATION. 





C.&N.W.Ry. A. T.&8.F. Ry. 
_ Increase Increase 
, inaverage Amountof inaverage Amount of 
Occupation. daily increase for daily increase for 


wages numberof wages number of 
19140ver days worked 1914 over -davs worked 
1900. in 1914. 1900. in 1914. 


CT 


Other officers (excluding general  $1.92° $51,782.00. —- $2.06 


$170,094.00 
Ss ea Sapte earl agar ie tech 

General office clerks............ 26 126,858.00 47 462,508.00 
Station Agents................. AT 168,183.00 45 144,103.00 
Other station men............. 45 604,916.00 48 739,792.00 
Eo 66 iro,» « assets sd 1.61 980,352.00 2.44 1,021,462.00 
sc Ph Hedoocaveehas code 1.03 654,751.00 1.49 621,822.00 
CD as on o's Tole Faeinidio’ 1.51 612,862.00 2.29 637,103.00 
Other trainmen................ 67: 1,151,213.00 1.99 1964,050.00 
Machinists.............. Ae pes 96 442,657.00 1.42 384,350.00 
COOPOMINIS.-. 6. os oe Faebe bs. cece .39 237,701.00 .80 245,981.00 
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Other shopmen................. .53 —1,358,210.00 .78 1,442,555.00 
Section foremen.. ............. 51 236,332.00 50 240,584.00 
Other trackmen................ .39 967,405.00 .27 808,103.00 
I 6 6a a i donna nile ncaodvitbes este () () 
Telegraph operators and dis- 

OS ET ae és 54 172,481.00 61 142,072.00 
Employees, floating equipment..................-.+20005 1.21 253,546.00 
All other employees and laborers .67  —1,017,443.00 37 956,188.00 

Total amount of increase................ 8,783,146.00 .......... 9,034,373.00 

Total operating revenues................ 83,677,051.00 .......... 93,540,268.00 


Ratio of wage increase to operat- 

ing revenuee, per cent................+. Be ehascdense 9.66 
Ratio of wage increase for 1913 

calculated by same method, 


i ch ta deGe ke abecensgk se tneden +n GY suseeotase 9.68 
Total operating expenses.............. $59,405,142.00 .......... $60,172,701.00 
- Ratio of wage increase to operat- 
ing expenses, per cent.................. EE a cdcig wade 15.01 
Ratio of wage increase for 1913 
calculated by same method, 4 
FR ae Ee SPE rare ee SE shhitianens 14.87 


1 Switch tenders, etc., combiied with ‘‘other trainmen.”’ 
2 Calculated on the basis of increase over the average for all other employees 
(excluding general officers), in 1900. 


TABLE 39.—NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT PER MILE OF 
LINE OWNED AND PER MILE OF LINE OPERATED, COMPARED 
WITH TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING IN- 


COME: 1908-1914. 
FORTY-ONE ROADS.! 
Railroad Witness Wettling. 


Operating income Cost of road and 
per mile operated. equipment. 
Total op- 

Year. erating —————————_-——_—"—_ Rattioof_ Ratioof 
revenues (2) to (5). (3) to (4). 
per mile Without : ; 
operated. deducting Deduct- Permile Permile 

rentsfor ingrents of road of road 
lease of forlease owned. operated. 








road. of road 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Per cent. Per cent. 
1908... $7,964 $2,016 $1,936 $49,970 $45,185 4.5 3.9 
1909... 8,181 2,204 2,121 50,864 46,031 4.8 4.2 
1910... 8,863 2,189 2,144 53,148 48,541 4.5 4.0 
1911... 8,902 2,136 2,073 54,181 49,132 4.3 2.8 
1912... 8,743 1,900 1,840 54,441 49,856 3.8 3.4 
1913... 9,644 2,308 2,240 55,363 50,474 4.6 4.0 
1914... 9,267 2,036 1,963 56,559 51,584 3.9 3.5 
GROUP 1 (WESTERN).! 
1908... $8,051 $2,153 $2,142 $43,832 $41,324 5.2 4.9 
1909... 8,266 2,349 2,338 44,275 41,789 5.6 5.3 
1910... 9,019 2,237 2,226 48,156 45,773 4.9 4.6 
1911... 9,073 2,227 2,215 49,201 46,709 4.8 4.5 
1912... 8,838 2,040 2,024 49,431 47,361 4.3 4.1 
1913... 9,802 2,479 2,466 50,775 48,551 5.1 4.9 
1914... 9,463 2,273 2,259 51,855 49,946 4.6 4.4 
GROUP III (SOUTHWESTERN).! 
1908... $7,749 $1,894 $1,782 $50,689 $45,610 4.2 3.5 
1909... 8,024 2,213 2,099 50,949 45,742 4.8 4.1 
1910... 8,684 2,125 2,080 52,829 48,541 44 3.9 
1911... 8,688 2,054 2,008 53,585 48,621 4.2 3.7 
"1912... 8,565 2,030 1,982 53,594 48,916 4.1 3.7 
— 9,354 2,327 2,277 54,159 49,574 4.7 4.2 
1914... 8,863 1,998 1,943 54,853 50,028 4.0 3.5 


1 For list of roads, see Table No. 1. - ¥ 
2 After deducting hire of equipment, joint facility, and miscellaneous rents. 
Logically the method of column 7 is preferable to that of column 6, the latter 
being given to show the margin of error which may result from the fact that the 
reported cost of road represents more than the owned mileage. 


TABLE 40.—NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT PER MILE OF 
LINE OWNED. AND PER MILE OF LINE OPERATED, COMPARED 
WITH TOTAL OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING IN- 
COME PER MILE: 1908-1914. 

' 


TWENTY-SIX ROADS. 
Commission’s compilation. 


Operating income per Net cost of road 
mile operated.? and equipment.® 


Year.. . Total : ‘ 
operating Ratio Ratio 
revenue Without , , : of (2) of (3) 
permile deducting Deducting Per mile Per mile to (5). to (4). 
operated. rentals rentals ofroad of road 
for lease for lease owned.‘ operated. 
of road. of road.* 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

: Per cent. Per cent. 
1908... $8,400 $2,108 $1,996 $48,948 $42,555 4.9 4.1 
1909... 8,617 2,309 2,176 49,924 43,130 5.3 4.4 
1910... 9,394 2,323 2,182 52,363 47,887 4.8 4.2 
1911... 9,495 2,293 2,136 53,987 49,037 4.7 4.0 
1912... 9,308 2,057 1,896 54,606 49,350 4.2 - 3.6 
1913... 10,222 2,471 2,286 54,337 49,192 5.0 4.2 
1914... 9,876 2,213 2,030 55,444 49,793 4.4 3.7 
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FOURTEEN WESTERN TRUNK LINE AND TRANS-MISSOURI ROADS 


1908... 8,630 2,241 2,168 46,306 41,587 5.4 4.7 
1909... 8,793 2,365 2,282 47,210 42,040 5.6 4.8 
1910... 9,656 2,378 2,240 50,493 47,169 5.0 4.4 
1911... 9,733 2,338 2,182 52,220 48,330 4.8 4.2 
1912... 9,477 2,066 1,906 52,861 48,625 4.2 3.6 
1913... 10,456 | 2,506 2,325 52,756 48,566 5.2 4.4 
1914... 10,129 2,288 2,107 54,049 49,296 4.6 3.9 
FOURTEEN SOUTHWESTERN ROADS. 
1908... 8,285 2,045 1,873 51,659 46,692 4.4 3.6 
1909... 8,520 2,433 2,225 52,344 46,850 5.2 4.2 
1910... 9,242 2,351 2,211 54,079 50,473 4.7 4.1 
911... 9,443 2,448 2,291 55,327 52,039 4.7 4.1 
1912... 9,283 2,300 2,135 56,106 51,715 4.4 3.8 
1913... 10,005 2,532 2,344 56,055 51,852 4.9 4.2 
1914... 9,515 2,220 2,026 56,785 51,967 4.3 3.6 


1 For lists of roads, see Table 1. 

2 After deducting hire of equipment, joint facility rents, and miscellaneous rents. 

3 1908 and 1909 are without deduction for the depreciation reserve which is first 
shown in 1910. 

_ 4 Based upon the mileage understood to be represented by the investment, 
differing from the mileage actually owned in a few cases on account of the inclusion 
of the mileage of proprietary companies, etc. The owned mileage and the corre- 
sponding investment of the G., C. & S. F. Ry. Co. are deducted in order to avoid 
duplication of returns made by the A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

NOTE.—Logically the method of column 7 is preferable to that of column 6, 
the latter being given to show the margin of error which may result from the 
fact that the reported cost of road represents more than the owned mileage. 


ABLE 41.—INCREASE IN NET COST OF ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
AND AMOUNT OF ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS SINCE 
JUNE 30, 1907, COMPARED WITH BOOK VALUE OF JUNE 30, 1914. 

Railroad witness Wett- Commission’s compila- 
ling, 41 roads. tion, 10 selected roads. 


Amount Amount 














Item. Total. per mile Total. per mile 
of line. of line. 
Cost of road and equipment: : 
To June 30, 1914......,. $5,078,293,153 2$56,559 $2,983,466,478 4 $52,589 
To June 30, 1907........ 3,842,316,511 % 48,101 2,123,261,633 5 44,827 
Seven years’ increase.. 1,235,976,642 8,458 860,204,845 7,762 
Ratio of increase to the 1914 
cost of road and equip- 
Bishan se nace per cent. 24.3 15.0 28.8 14.7 
Amount of additions and 
betterments, July 1, 1907, 
to June 30, 1914 (road pur- 
chased not included): 
Road and general....... $433,507,867 2$4,828 $282,135,437 $4,973 
Equipment............. 306,181,596 2 3,410 189,405,608 4 3,339 
NS =. cas we uckokel sd maee maahucneawae ee 27,961,808 4 493 
MN scsskcciccoicnes 739,689,463 2 8,238 499,502,853 4 8,805 





Ratio of additions and bet- 

terments since June 30, 

1907, to the 1914 cost of ; 

road and equipment.per ct. 14.6 14.6 16.7 16.7 

1Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Chicago & Alton; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Missouri, Kansas’ & 
Texas Lines; Missouri Pacific; and St. Louis & San Francisco, 

2 On 89,787.98 miles. 

3 On 79,879.58 miles. 

4 On 56,731.98 miles. 

5 On 47,366.13 miles. 


TABLE 42.-REMAINDER OF NET CORPORATE INCOME APPLIC- 
ABLE TO COMMON STOCK AFTER ALLOWING DIVIDENDS ON 
PREFERRED STOCK WHETHER PAID OR NOT. 

Protestant witness Chambers: Compil- 
ation for 41 roads chosen by railroad 








Item. witness Wettling. 
1913 1914 

Common stock in hands of public....... $1,427,228,039 $1,433, 164,332 ‘ 
Net corporate income..................-. 105,961,506 74,544,538 
Dividends on preferred stock: 

AN ee iy Ca nic ste einai 20,563,560 19,324,191 

CT SEE ror 9,656,848 11,024,271 
Surplus applicable to common stock..... 75,741,098 44,196,076 
Ratio of surplus to common stock. per ct. 5.31 3.08 

‘ ’ ? Same method as above for individua! 
i Name of road. roads. 
ree, 1911 1912 1913 1914 
- Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
Chicago & Northwestern............... 8.4 7. 10.1 8.1 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 10.7 7.0 8.0 6.6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.......... 15.2 12.7 18.1 16.0 
Chicago Great Western................. 11.9 13.2 1.9 11.9 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul......... a3 1.6 10.1 6.4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound..... 2.8 — aoa 
Minneapolis & St. Louis................. 11.3 15.0 5 14.0 
oS a Sa ee BI ca ds ica tases aShaebaeordesis ace 
NN as Sa ecisiscaananeduls 8.3 10.0 10.9 8.3 
EE Rr eee 8.2 7.9 8.7 8.0 
IN Se Ss pina ciateats 40.9 12.6 14.4 13.2 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 5.3 13.6 18.3 7.7 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 6.8 5.1 5.3 5 
pS RE eae © 10.2 3.2 5.6 7.1 
EG ics b cee SUS weenie RRa weed 13.0 7.3 10.4 8.4 
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August 14, 1915 


TABLE 43.—AVERAGE-PRICES, ACTUAL AND RELATIVE, OF RAIL- 





ROAD AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS, 1890-1914. 
(Base years for relative prices 1890-1899, both inclusive.] 


Railroad. 
Industrial, Industrial, 
excluding including 
Western trunk mining. mining. 
Western. Southwestern. lines. 


Rela- Rela- Rela- Rela- Rela- 
Actual. tive. Actual. tive. Actual. tive. Actual. tive. Actual. tive. 











Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. Per ct. 
Sere $60.0 90.6 $33.5 164.2 $54.2 99.4 $77.4 90.4 556.9 85.6 
| ae 58.0 87.6 28.6 140.2 52.1 5.6 75.7 88.4 59.3 89.2 
1803....... 69.8 105.4 28.3 138. 60.7 111.4 85.3 99.6 65.6 98.6 
: =a 59.3 89.6 18.9 92.6 49.4 90.6 80.2 93.7 59.9 90.1 
1894...... 50.9 76.9 14.0 68.6 41.1 75.4 77.7 90.8 58.9 88.6 
. ee 55.0 83.1 14.9 73.0 44.0 80.7 84.0 98.1 64.4 96.8 
ee 54.5 82.3 10.8 52.9 42.4 77.8 81.6 95.3 64.9 97.6 
See 65.8 99.4 13.8 67.6 52.0 95.4 90.2 105.4 71.4 107.4 
aaa 81.2 122.7 16.1 78.9 64.1 117.6 98.2 114.7 77.4 1lo.4 
1899...... 107.3 162.1 25.0 122.5 85.3 156.5° 105.8 123.6 86.1 129.5 
c. 107.7 162.7 26.3 128.9 87.3 160.2 100.8 117.8 84.6 127.2 
Sa 149.7 226.1 52.8 258.8 127.5 233.9 112.7 131.7 96.1 144.5 
DG Sasbow 165.5 250.0 59.6 292.2 141.8 260.2 117.0 136.7 100.2 150.7 
_ ae 144.3 218.0 49.4 242.2 123.3 226.2 106.9 124.9 92.2 138.6 
= 150.7 227.6 48.4 237.3 127.2 233.4 111.2 129.9 93.3 140.3 
ee 186.7 282.0 57.9 283.8 155.6 285.5 118.5 138.4 98.8 148.6 
EK 550% 190.5 287.8 60.5 296.6 158.6 291.0 108.9 127.2 95.2 143.2 
ee 132.9 200.8 53.4 261.8 112.7 206.8 87.5 102.2 77.5 116.5 
eee 133.9 202.3 49.0 240.2 111.2 204.0 87.7 102.5 76.7 115.3 
ae 158.4 239.3 69.4 340.2 134.7 247.2 101.8 118.9 85.5 128.6 
OM. .....0 137.4 207.0 63.0 308.8 116.8 214.3 95.7 111.8 81.2 122.1 
ee 132.2 199.7 60.0 294.1 111.8 205.1 95.4 111.4 80.7 121.4 
a 130.3 196.8 57.6 282.4 109.4 200.7 97.3 118.7 82.2 123.6 
=e 123.0 185.8 48.7 238.7 102.1 187.3 86.0 100.5 75.3 113.2 
ae 120.6 182.2 48.8 214.7 98.9 181.5 83.4 97.4 74.8 112.5 


Method of F. H. Millard. 


Suggestions toward a method of establishing rates 
upon the assumption— 

1. That there are available certain data for cost 
analysis; and 

2. That a value basis of commodities transported 
affords a norm of distributing the reasonable return 
above cost, with express disclaimer that the figures here 
derived are necessarily determinative upon the testimony 
introduced in this case as to the rates involved. [Illus- 
trated in the cases of the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Rock Island lines. The totality of factors, such as 
special expenses of particular commodities and commer- 
cial conditions that must of necessity in certain in- 
stances be considered, is not covered herein. 

1. Basic data—At the outset it is stated that the 
first assumption was the availability of certain data. 
The basic figures herein, comprised principally of oper- 
ating expenses and traffic statistics, were taken, except 
as hereafter indicated from the record of this case or 
from detailed analyses of exhibits submitted by the car- 
riers on request. Certain items used in a secondary 
way (operating revenues other than freight, track miles 
and empty car miles) were taken from the Preliminary 
Abstract of Statistics of Common Carriers for the year 
ending June 30, 1914. Hire of equipment was taken 
from the annual reports of carriers to the Commission. 
Certain other items, such as switching costs and extra 
cost of handling less-than-carload business, were taken 
from carriers’ special reports to the Commission of cer- 
tain operating features of the month of May, 1912, con- 
strued in connection with various expert studies on the 
same subjects. 

Traffic statistics by individual commodities, showing 
cars, tons, tons per car, average miles hauled, net ton- 
miles, computed gross ton-miles, loss and damage, total 
revenue, and revenue per ton-mile net and gross, were 
furnished by certain carriers. All figures were assumed 
as correct, except as to computed gross ton-miles where 
we have computed car-miles by commodities, and have 
used average weights of types of cars used in trans- 
porting these commodities. Car weights were taken 
from special reports of carriers to the Railroad Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, giving detailed weights of 1,200,000 
cars. 

2. Freight—Passenger separation—The divisions of 
operating expenses furnished by the carriers (details 
for basis I, Wettling’s Exhibit 30-a) were assumed, with 
the reservation that the method of apportionment is not 
necessarily final. The question of scientific apportion- 
ment is now being considered apart from the instant 
case, and need not be discussed here. The separation 
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by primary accounts was given only for basis I, referred 
to above. Account 99, loss and damage—freight, was 
excluded by us from computations of unit costs, and the 
actual amount paid was included in computing the 
theoretical rate for a particular commodity. Two per 
cent of total freight operating expenses was credited to 
freight service, and the same amount charged to pas- 
senger service, to care for the net amount of traffic 
carried by freight trains for the passenger service over 
the amount of traffic carried by passenger trains for 
freight service. The amount used (2 per cent of freight 
operating expenses) is tentative. This correction is 
substantially the correction used by the St. Louis & San 
Francisco in the Arkansas Rate cases, Boyle vs. St. 
Louis & S. F. R. R. Co., 222 Fed., 539. 

Taxes were divided between freight and passenger 
service on the percentages of operating expenses «ad- 
justed as indicated above. 

Hire of equipment is reported to the Commission 
Separately for freight and passenger service; actual 
amounts were used. 

; Joint facilities and miscellaneous rents were di- 
vided between freight and passenger service on the 
adjusted percentages of operating expenses. 

3. Apportionment between movement and terminal 
service.—The expenses of the movement service are the 
expenses of moving freight between stations or ter- 
minal districts, and include the expenses of transfer and 
reclassification en route. The expenses of terminal serv- 
ice are the expenses incurred at the originating and ter- 
minating stations in getting a shipment from the re- 
ceiving point to the road train and from the road train 
to the delivery point. For temporary convenience in 
handling the division of expenses between movement 
and terminal services, we have included in terminal 
service all operations at terminals, part of which are 
transfer and reclassification expenses. Before unit costs 
were computed, proper deductions from the terminal 
expenses were made for transfer and reclassification, as 
shown below. . 

. _ Maintenance of way and structures expenses were 
divided on the track-mile basis. In this basis yard 
tracks and sidings were assumed to cause one-half as 
much expense per track as main-line tracks. Such items 
as docks and wharves (account 17) were directly as- 
signed to terminal service before the track-mile basis 
was applied. Track miles were taken from the pre- 
liminary abstract. 

Transportation accounts 67 to 78, inclusive, were all 
provisionally assigned to terminal service. Accounts 62, 
80-85, 88, 89, 90, 92, 94, 102 and 104-105 were assigned 
to movement service. Other transportation expenses 
were divided overhead to the assigned expenses. 

Maintenance of equipment expenses were grouped 
and divided on the same percentages as the transpor- 
tation expenses. , 

Traffic and general expenses were divided overhead 
to maintenance of way and structures, maintenance of 
equipment and transportation expenses. 

The accuracy of this method has been tested by 
comparing its results with the results of a detailed 
separation by primary accounts when it was found that 
the results by the two methods correspond within a 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

The credit to freight service for the passenger part 
of freight operating expenses was divided between move- 
ment and terminal expenses on the percentage of oper- 
ating expenses in each service. 

From special reports of carriers to the Commission 
for May, 1912, the operating expenses of accounts 67 to 
78, inclusive, averaged $0.2963 per car for classification 
yards of all kinds. Considering the ratio of accounts 
67 to 78, inclusive, to accounts 80 to 89, inclusive, we 
found the total operating expenses attributable to classi- 
fication yards to be $0.87 per car. Expenses to the 
amount of $0.87 per loaded car were deducted from ter- 
minal expenses and added to mévement expenses to care 
for reclassification. It was assumed that a car was 
reclassified each 100 miles, and the deduction for reclas- 
sification was made for each 100 miles over the first 
100 miles in the average car haul for the system. The 
credit to terminal expenses for reclassification and trans- 
fer expenses was made for the business as a whole. 

Further deduction from the amount of terminal ex- 
penses was made for the extra handling costs (loading, 
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transfer and unloading) of the merchandise business. 
Information collected from various sources points to the 
conclusion that $1 per ton is a fair average extra cost 
of handling less-than-carload . freight. 

Taxes, hire of equipment, joint facilities and mis- 
cellaneous rents were divided on the percentages of 
operating expenses, after modification for transfer and 
less-than-carload business, into movement, terminal, and 
extra less-than-carload branches. These figures were 
used in determining average unit costs. 

Terminal cost varies to some extent with the gross 
weight of the car. The Transportation group of ter- 
minal operating expenses was analyzed to determine to 
what extent this variation occurred. It was found that 
were about one-third of the total. One-third of terminal 
cost was divided by the number of gross tons handled 
and two-thirds were divided by the number of cars 
handled. 

Total movement cost was divided by the total gross 


the expenses which varied with the loading of the nal \ 


ton mileage, including empty. Total empty-car mileage / 


in Haile’s Exhibit 2. A tare weight for each type o 
equipment was multiplied by the computed car mileage 
for this type of equipment and the total considere = 
gross ton mileage of empty cars. A similar method wa 
used to obtain the tare portion of gross ton-miles 
loaded revenue cars. Net ton-miles were assumed 
given in the the traffic statistics. 


4. Computation of cost—In computing movement 
cost for any particular commodity the gross = 


was divided between types of equipment, using ype oF 


cost was multiplied by the sum of the tare ton mileage 
of loaded cars, the net ton mileage of revenue frei 
rand the ton mileage of empty cars assignable to 

commodity in question. Empty-ton mileage was assig 
to commodities according to the type of equipment used 
in the transportation of that commodity. No empty 
mileage was assigned to company freight. i 

The total terminal cost per car was found by nee 
to the constant cost per car the cost per gross tan 
multiplied by the gross weight of the car. 

A modification of gross ton-mile unit cost for for 
the larger train resistance per ton of light cars was 
considered. On a three-fourths per cent grade, the re- 
sistance per ton ranged from 22.9 pounds per ton for 
a 20-ton car (gross), to 18.7 pounds per ton for a 60-ton 
car (gross). This applies to road train accounts only. 
The variation is so small that it seems best, in the inter- 
est of simplicity, to neglect this factor and use a gross 
ton-mile basis for movement costs. 

5. Valuation tentatively assumed for purpose of 
showing method of treating rate of return—The valua- 
tion of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway way as- 
sumed to be the book cost of road and equipment, this 
for lack of accurate information and pending authorita- 
tive determination. The book cost per mile of the 
Chicago & Northwestern is less than the present value 
per mile of the Chicago & Northwestern lines in Wis- 
consin as found by the Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 
sin. (Book cost per mile, $44,483; cost of reproduc- 
tion new as of June 30, 1913, per mile in Wisconsin, 
$57,222; present value as of June 30, 1913, per mile in 
Wisconsin, $46,566.) 

The valuation of the Rock Island lines was taken 
at the round figure of $40,000 per mile operated pending 
authoritative determination. The book cost of road and 
equipment as given in Powell’s Exhibit, p. 22, is $33,489 
per mile. 

Combining the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific with 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf as given in the pre- 
liminary abstract we get a book cost of $43,586 per mile 
owned. 

The method could be applied to any other valua- 
tion. 

A return of 1 per cent upon the value was first 
computed. This amount was modified to care for earn- 
ings such as demurragé, net switching revenue and a 
portion of rents of buildings and miscellaneous rents 
(assigned to freight on the percentage of operating 
expenses). One per cent return was divided between 
movement service and terminal service on the percent- 
ages of operating expenses. The movement portion was 
distributed over the number of net ton-miles, and the 
terminal portion was distributed over the number of 
net tons. 


"oes 
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6. Value of commoditdes as a norm of distributing 
the return above cost.—Assuming that some rule must 
be laid down, it woul@ seem best that it should be 
i i finitely stated. Without fore- 
or special circumstances, it is 
arbitrarily assumed at the value of commodities at 
the point of origin ords a norm for distributing rea- 
sonable return above cost. The rule tentatively adopted 
is as follows: 

A given commodity is expected to pay above cost 
a return of 4 per cent, plus an additional per cent for 
each $10 of value per ton. It was assumed that in no 
case should the return exceed 25 per cent. When it is 
said, for example, that a commodity yields 10 per cent 
return, it must be understood that this 10 per cent re- 
turn on the dollar of investment is the outcome of the 
totality of transportation transactions affecting the given 


closing modification! 


\commodity during: the year, and not the outcome of 


;every single transportation of the given commodity. This 
jrule may be stated in tabular form. 
. Per cent 
Value of the commodity in return upon 
dollars per ton. the investment. 
Less MIN PGB i mos oe ccc cceseapeccesetcpecdsee cessed eel 4 


es hod irebis Wie 5. Ged para weak E Owe o wena iew aaeee 4% 
I ce a aan a ea Oe i ane 5 
KS Sa ae ee eee ee eee ee CS 5% 
Sf Ny bac oiy sia aineaaaciodacvecnonakcels ba caecs +aeme 6 
ie eee een Mrt gee ener | UCR RAE RE Rien Se eee 7 
AN Sod Lissa pec SRinaiaeccheg ens ewe eed Wa ak Soa a ee 8 
NE Rg nn soca ce chase dik gta grenchiod conor aaa oeaask game Des 9 
es cia dae ge-kwiepassaee das aakae baatheia ae ata 10 
SN 5 IE 5 si og ae she wel cca won to armada Dekcecaamalaee 11 
Se See eae ea oe ere a ay neat 12 
I a el gag dca hs Sc Sassari ca ioe eee ede 13 
I a ingen ares alate Os ey 6 ghd g sb pee low) wat a vo aa a 14 
a a a Macc sa at Sit lata lin aa teubemiind Acai tha aaa 15 
Re eS Pee ee ee ee ence 16 
I I a i ig a etic inas os Glannresaedhn ae Mean 17 
a cs a aw Gu BIE da ES acevo kre ke Dale ae 18 
| ee re ee eee a hs ae 19 
NN 065s Les avidin adactawRxcQtae sachets 20 
I ith Saas cle areas antenna. ivan we ma wo a 21 
I RR iar nae sn Vaid’: 0c énie'a'- 6 ag. o:sg BOE rh ee Daw ee Rao De 22 
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Value per ton was taken from the testimon 
as possible. Various departmental reports 
ernment were also used. 











DANIELS, Commissioner, dissenting: 

In the essential outcome of the 
am unable to concur, believing t on the record the 
carriers have in general sustai the burden of proof 
cast upon them by the statutefand are of right entitled 
to increases in rates producti#e of revenue far in excess 
of what they are accorded this decision. The reasons 
for my concurrence o on-concurrence in particular 
findings will be stated later in some detail, but my 
inability to acquiesce in the general tenor of the report 
is due to a fundamental divergence from the views of 
the majority, as I understand them, with reference to 
certain important considerations which should. control 
in the determination of a case of this character 

While it is nowhere explicitly stated the major- 
ity report, I am unable to escape the/Conviction that 


ajority’s report I 









more generally justified is largely 
ingness to find that the revenuesfof the carriers as a 
whole are smaller than is demayfed in the public inter- 


of many of the carriers are traceable to financial mal- 
administration, and that if due economy and integrity 
had been uniformly observed the difficulty over the 
attested decline in revenues would have been adily 
surmounted. 

Among the particular carriers involv 
ceeding the Rock Island and the Fris 
attained unenviable notoriety by reas 









in this pro- 
have recently 
of financial mis- 
ereto, such as the 
Alton, have in the past been ecked or plundered. 
There can be no question of thefe facts. There can be 
nothing said in extenuation itigation of them. And 
it has -therefore resulted th a widespread disbelief 
exists in the general integrity of railroad management, 
and that a skeptical attitude has been assumed by many 
toward the plea advanced that railroad earnings are 
inadequate and that increased rates are warranted. 

It would, nevertheless, appear that, while the sever- 
est condemnation of these practices should suffer no 
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particle of abatement, the time had at last come to 
take a discriminating view of the effect of refusing rate 
increases otherwise just and reasonable because of a 
widespread resentment at evils perpetrated in the past 
by dishonest or designing railroad officers or their allied 
financiers. Such a policy visits in large asure the 
same penalty upon the proprietors of a ilway con- 
ducted with integrity and honesty as upon/ the luckless 
shareholders of a looted road. In either gase those who 
suffer from its effects are not those w have profited 
by the wrongs perpetrated in the pas It is therefore 
suggested that the appropriate reme is the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of the indivifual offenders, not 
the continued withholding of adequgte rates to the car- 
riers as a whole. In bank man ent this distinction 
has in large measure been rec ed. The bank official 
who misapplies or misappropyigtes funds can do so 
only under the shadow of the 
there have been numerous instances of banking defal- 
cations, no one would seriously suggest that banks gen- 
erally should be prevented by law from raising the rate 
of discount in case competitive conditions warrant. 
Similarly in considering propositions involving more or 
less general increases of rates, the question should be 
judged in the light of the evidence of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the carriers’ revenues as a whole, and in 
the light of the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the particular rates proposed, and neither:prejudiced nor 
complicated by considerations of individual instances of 
corporate mismanagement. 
Comparisons with the Five Per Cent Case. 

The majority report in the instant case may first 
be profitably compared with the action of the Commis- 
sion in the so-called Five Per Cent case. It is believed 
that such a comparison will not show a single important 
ground on the basis of which the carriers’ revenues 
were declared inadequate and on the basis of which 
increased rates were first allowed in Central Freight 
Association territory and thereafter in Trunk Line ter- 
ritory, where the same or even stronger reason is not 
found for similar conclusions here. It will be remem- 
bered in the Five Per Cent case that the procedure of 
the carriers in seeking an increase of rates was criti- 
cized by the Commission on several counts. It was 
said that the earriers there “proposed but,yone remedy, 
the so-called five per cent increase in ffeight rates”; 
that there were “wide differences in t relative profit- 
ableness of existing freight rates,’ and/inferentially that 
a uniform increase was not approprjéte; that generally 
the passenger service was relatiyely less profitable than 
the freight service, and that noWVincrease in passenger 
fares had been proposed; that certain freight rates, 
rules and regulations relating*to minimum weights and 
similar matters were clearly unremunerative and should 
be amended. 

In all these particulars the carriers now before us 
have avoided or have sought to avoid the criticism 
leveled at the carriers in the Five Per Cent case. In- 
stead of advancing rates generally by a uniform per- 
centage, they have selected particular commodities 
which they aver do not bear their fair share of the cost 
of transportation. Instead of proposing no increase in 
passenger fares they have proposed a systematic in- 
crease in those fares, and the hearing thereon in a 
separate but related proceeding has already been had. 
Instead of leaving untouched their rules and regulations 
relating to minimum weights and similar matters, the 
carriers have overhauled these rules and regulations, 
and have proposed their change or amendment, in part 
in the instant case and in part in related cases, some 
of which have already been heard and some of which 
are scheduled for speedy hearing. The carriers in the 
present case, moreover, have opened their books of 
account freely to the yepresentatives of the state com- 
missions and of this Commission, and permitted free 
access thereto to the accountants and examiners in the 
employ of the state commissions. It is not apparent 
how the carriers could have complied ‘more fully with 
the suggestions of this Commission made in the Five 
Per Cent case as to the propriety of a plan of pro- 
cedure. 

In the Five Per Cent case the Commission, in the 
absence of a valuation of the properties of the carriers, 
accepted their property investment accounts, despite 
their imperfections, as affording “a usable basis for a 
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fairly satisfactory study of the course and tendency of 
the returns.” By reference to Table 12 of the majority 
report in the instant case, and to the table on page 
367, 31 I. C. C., 351, in the Five Per Cent case, the fol- 
lowing comparison may be made of the ratio of net 
operating income to property investment: * 


Five Per Cent Case Western Rate Advance 
(35 systems). Case (41 roads). 


Property Net cost of road and 
investment. Ratio. equipment. Ratio. 

Millions. Millions. 
sins cece y aeteareaces 4.056 5.50 3.005 4.77 
Mailed 66 a:s tas eke ee 4.141 5.70 3.122 4.95 
Wi b waste ine aeeneen 4.300 5.85 3.336 4.89 
EN eR iy re 4.434 5.52 3.488 4.55 
| re 4.605 5.79 3.561 4.66 
ie Sica civin oa Rmve-atoat 4.818 6.31 3.712 5.16 
er eee 5.092 6.25 3.842 5.64 
Ry an dieu ini ee rae 5.259 5.26 3.957 4.29 
NG Wie sti ares tixi a aes eet 5.344 5.55 4.080 4.61 
iis nek 35 a wiew aecmiors 5.621 6.28 4.504 4.42 
SERS Oe es 5.950 5.23 4.674 4.22 
in os bons: < og ac 6.098 5.19 4.797 3.68 
a ee 6.353 5.31 4.908 4.44 
Ue alee ae 6.567 3.97 5.078 3.81 


*In the instant case the ratio is stated as operating income 
less rents to net cost of road and equipment in the Five Per 
Cent case as ratio of net operating income to property invest- 
ment. These have been used in substantially the same sense. 


In every instance and without exception throughout 
the entire period the ratio of return has been less in the 
case of the carriers now before us. 

The ratio of taxes to operating revenues in the 
Five Per Cent case may be compared with the ,same 
items in the case under consideration. ‘In the majority 
of instances, and particularly at the present time, the 
burden is heavier on the western carriers. 


RATIO OF TAXES TO OPERATING REVENUE. 
Western Rate Advance Case. 


Five Per 10 selected 

Cent Case. 41 roads. roads.* 
EG 625 +:s ecccdedewuenogwsice arte 18 3.2 3.27 
RE Te ieee roe ee 3.16 3.1 3.04 
EC ee ne 3.0 2.98 
a isin a ocinite une emus Daas 3.07 3.1 3.03 
| EEL er ren 3.2 3.10 
BN on i acne ainbaedeer aes 3.22 3.1 3.03 
| RC Rt ee a 3.10 3.1 3.04 
_ See Sena ee 3.29 3.6 3.38 
NE 6o5b secs paersoeke se 3.61 3.6 3.56 
5 655 63 Fes new eabaeees 3.47 3.7 3.66 
RE ee eS ero 3.68 3.7 3.61 
Tis 454 dodiveecenelwnk avbihe 3.96 4.1 4.10 
SEP pipers ert arene 3.83 3.9 3.92 
DE aiik vce i dibinceeenetamaiie 4.18 4.6 4.53 


*For names of 10 roads see Table 2, Note 1, in majority 
report. 


Operating Ratios.—In the Five Per Cent case the Com- 
mission made an examination of the variations in the 
operating ratio of the carriers and at page 368 stated that: 


During those 14 years (1900-1913) the property investment 
of these carriers has increased from $3,952,000,000 to $6,281,- 
000,000. This represents an advance in the property investment 
account of 59 per cent. The operating revenue shows a far 
greater advance during the same period of years, having in- 
creased by 110 per cent. It will be noted, however, that the 
operating expenses increased even more rapidly, or by 133 r 
cent in the 14 years, the result being that the net operating 
revenue shows a lower ratio of increase than does the gross 
revenue. Expressing the thought in a more definite form, it 
may be said that in 1900 it cost the carriers 64.62 cents in op- 
erating expenses to secure $1 of revenue, while in 1913 the cost 
had risen to 71.77 cents, 


If comparison be made for the 41 roads in the in- 
stant case for a 15-year period, from 1901 through 1914, 
the property investment will be found to have increased 
from $3,905,000,000 to $5,078,000,000, representing an in- 
crease of approximately 69 per cent. The operating rev- 
enues in the same period increased 103 per cent. The 
operating expenses, however, increased 129 per cent. The 
result is that the net operating revenue shows an increase 
of about 57 per cent. Expressed in terms of the operat- 
ing ratio; that is, of operating expenses to operating rev- 
enues, the increase has been from 63.97 to 72.12; or 
using the phraseology of the Five Per Cent case, in 1901 
it cost these western carriers 63.97 cents to secure $1 
of revenue, while in 1914 the cost had risen to 72.12 cents. 

The operating ratios, reduced as nearly as practicable 
to the same basis, in the Five Per Cent case and the pres- 
ent case, appear in the following table. It may be said 
that for 1914 the ratio as regards the carriers in eastern 
territory was 75.96; but this fact was not known at the 
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time nor published in the report which found in the Five 
Per Cent case that— 
the net operating income of the carriers in Official Classifica- 


tion territory, considered as a whole, is smaller than is de- 
manded in the public interest. 


OPERATING RATIOS, EASTERN AND WESTERN RAIL- 
ROADS, 1901-1914. 










41 western 

35 eastern roads 26 western 

roads or or systems— roads—Com- 
systems (32 Witness mission’s 

Year. I. C. C., 348). Wettling. compilation, 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
RS eT ee 64.82 63.97 64.43 
LE bs © ot Sra a atch aieraceh:e' ation 65.49 64.32 64.36 
hi iinehebeagens Va awoe 67.15 65.79 65.55 
Ep PES eee ens 68.87 67.95 67.99 
EE < SO eer 67.88 67.57 67.64 
as ot Osan ane ein ©alvie 66.85 66.46 66.37 
Ghee hacen Mam he wee 68.45 66.84 66.78 
CE ibiedsbé-3 aeons ohkes 70.97 69.98 69.87 
Ns ck de é.achapeabad eae 67.97 67.93 67.85 
RR AE Ss 67.27 69.94 69.88 
Moire cada gackkae aes 70.71 70.83 470.62 
el dita ised a 3) whe Se Bl 70.75 72.61 72.32 
RE er pers * 71.80 70.80 70.53 
PS eit ii es 75.96 72.12 71.71 

The majority report in the instant case, Aespite the 


more unfavorable showing made by the weftern roads, 


contents itself with finding that— 


the relative profitableness of their business, ing the roads 
as a whole, has declined since 1901, and thaf the main cause 
effecting this result has been an increase expenditure not 
offset by an increase in receipts. 

Upon a far stronger showing in the instant case the 
majority report, instead of finding that the carriers’ net 
operating income as a whole “is smaller than is demanded 
in the public interest,” commits itself only to the propo- 
sition that the showing of “‘operatng results and financal 
conditions of respondents” is “considered,” and that certain 
particular increases are or are not justified. In view of 
the fact that one of the principal contentions, if not the 
principal contention, in the case was the general inade- 
quacy of the carriers’ revenue as a whole, and in view of 
the fact that the statute requires that whenever an investi- 
gation shall be made, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to report thereon, stating its conclusions, it would 
seem to be appropriate to enunciate a conclusion upon 
the questicn of sufficiency of revenue. The public and 
the parties to the case are entitled to a clear, unmistakable 
finding upun this matter. 

There are certain additional considerations in the 
present case which strengthen the conclusion that a find- 
ing of inadequacy of operating income is alone consistent 
either with the pronouncement in the Five Per Cent case 
or the facts of record herein. The aggregate freight ad- 
vances there proposed were estimated to yield approx- 
imately $50,000,000 per annum additional revenue, or 
about 5 yer cent of the total freight revenue. The in- 
creases ultimately permitted are estimated to amount to 
50 or 60 per cent of that amount. The total increase/in 
freight rates sought in the present case falls bglow 
$10,000,000 annually and amounts to approximately 
cent of the total freight revenues. Even with 
creases asked for in other related proceedings, 
increase in revenue sought would fall within 2 
of the total freight revenues for 1914. In other words, 
the aggregate increase in freight revenue would be both 
absolutely and relatively far below the increases proposed 
in the Five Per cent case. 

Nor is the showing of the inadequacy of the revenue 
of the western carriers here before us seriously qualified 
by the showing in the majority report that certain selected 
carriers in that region have for 20 years enjoyed a fair 
degree of prosperity. Exactly the same situation existed 
in the Five Per Cent case. In the report in-that case, at 
page 384, it was said: 











The financial condition of the variougy railroads composing 
the 35 systems varies greatly, as disclgSed by their net cor- 
porate income as well as by their netfperating income. The 
condition of some of them is so progperous that they clearly 
do not need a higher net income, e condition of others is 
such as to preclude the expectation of a return upon outstand- 
ing capital stock or the possibility of raising much additional 


capital without a thorough reorganization. 


On the same page a list of 10 systems in Official 
Classification territory is given where for 1913 the ratio 
of net operating income to property investment averaged 
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8.55 per cent, and where the net corporate income 
to capital stock outstanding aver 





















ern region, some of them ad 
by the present proceeding, c 
ing of inadequate operating/income in the Fife Per Cent 
case is consistent with aWrefusal to make similar find- 
ing of generally inadequate revenues her 

The majority report, especially in t 
stock rates, finds it impossible to acco 
terstate rates upon a showing of rev 
on both state and interstate business 
that intrastate rates are lower th interstate rates, and 
assumes that if interstate rates Were raised to an appro- 
priate level no increase in intergtate rates might be neces- 
sary or proper, and that a grfater spread between these 
rates would condemn the osed increases on the score 
of impropriety. Exactly t same situation was explicitly 
brought to our attention if/the Five Per Cent ease. The 
low level of rates in Central Freight Association territory 
was repeatedly emphasized in the report in that case. 
At page 401 it is said: 


matter of live- 
increases in in- 
ue statistics based 
That report argues 


The testimony tending to show #Wat a readjustment of 
rates in Central Freight Association ‘ritory is what is needed 
was not disputed. The class-ratg//Structure is honeycombed 
with inconsistencies. That scale rates is said to be largely 
controlled by an Ohio statute, ich hold the first-class rate 
down to a level of 7% cents/fer 100 pounds for the first 30 
miles. As a result the sec and third classes are upon the 
same level as the first clagS¥for nearly that distance; and the 
resulting class-rate strucfure is not logical, nor are the rates 
remunerative. 
















The report in fie Five Per Cent case. supra, at page 
402, quotes with parent approval the testimony of a rate 
expert of the CJMcago shipping interest who testified that 
the Central eight Association scale was a “relic of 
barbarism. hroughout the report in that case there is 
the reiterated statement that rates in that region, largely 
controlled ty the Ohio statute aforesaid, were inadequate, 
illogical and unremunerative, and this not on one kind 
of traffic alone, but on all classes of traffic. In the face 
of this explicit recognition that intrastate rates wére too 
low, there was found no difficulty in authorizing the in- 
crease of the interstate rates in Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory, and this before any intimation of finan- 
cial difficulty had arisen because of war conditions abroad. 
Adverse comment in the Five Pgr Cent case is made upon 
the low level of state passenggr fares. At page 375 it is: 
said: 

The reduced earnings passenger traffic were caused 
largely by reductions whi the carriers were compelled to 


make in their passenger far@s in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, IIlli- 
nois and in other states, under local legislative action. 










or 


When increased interstate passenger mileage fares 
were subsequently proposed, they were permitted to be- 
come effective without waiting for an adjustment of state 
passenger fares. The Commission within a few days has 
authorized increases in interstate express rates, when 
upon the hearing it was explicitly acknowledged by the 
express companies that intrastate express rates were upon 
a lower level than the proposed increased interstate rates. 
It is true that the express rates which the Commission 
permitted the express companies to increase had been set 
by the Conimission, and/that in forty states the state ex- 
press rates had been g6nformed to the interstate express 
rates. But the pojgt insisted on is that without re- 
quiring a previous or a contemporaneous increase in state 
express rates, the Commission approved higher interstate 
express rates and created a spread between the two where 
none previously existed. 

Another relevant consideration in contrasting the find- 
ing in the Five Per Cent case and in the instant case is 
the relative net cost of road and equipment per mile, in- 
dicating the property investment figure as given by the 
eastern and western roads, respectively. From the table 
printed below it will be seenAhat, whether the average 
is taken per mile owned oper mile operated. the net 
cost of road and equipmery per mile for the western car- 
riers here before us is less than half of the corresponding 
figure in the Five Per Cent case. 

It is equally interesting to notice the respective cap- 
italization per mile or road owned or operated in the two 
contrasted cases. The table below indicates that per mile 
the capitulization of the western carriers is less than 
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half the corresponding capitalization per mile of the car- 
riers in the Five Per Cent case: 


1913. 1914. 

Item. 41 western 35 eastern 4l western 35 eastern 
roads. or roads or roads or roads or 
systems. systems. systems. systems. 

Miles of line operated... . 97,237 58,275 98,447 Not given 
Miles of line owned...... 88,649 53,671 89,788 Do. 
Net cost of road and 
equipment: 
,. eg ee $4,907,912,434 $6,281,000,000 $5,078,293,153 Do. 
Per mile of line— 
ene .......... 55,363 117,027 56,559 Do. 
|  Opertied......:. 50,474 107,782 51,584 Do. 
Capital liabilities 
(stock and debt): 
a 5,207,161,510  6,389,535,638  5,366,390,232 De. 
Per mile of line— 
Dae 58,739 119,051 59,767 Do. 
Operated........ . §3,551 199,645 54,510 Do. 







Upon the showing of record in this case As outlined 
in the majority report, and in the light of wat was done 
in the Five Per Cent case, it seems to impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the carriers befgre us have, as a 
whole, abundantly demonstrated that tMeir operating in- 
come is smaller than is demanded i e public interest; 
and equally impossible to escape the¥conclusion that the 
interest rates should, upon proper showing, be increased 
and that appropriate changes, if required, in state rates, 
should be made subsequently. 


Findings on Miscellaneous Commodities, 


As indicated in the majority report, the increase in 
annual revenue estimated to accrue, if the proposed rates 
were justified, amounted to $7,604,247. The four principal 
contributers to this amount were (1) grain and grain 
products, (2) live stock, (3) packing-house products, (4) 
coal. These four were estimated to yield $7,166,000, ap- 
proximately, out of a total of $7,604,247. The miscellany 
of minor articles was estimated as capable of yielding 
but $438,000 in the aggregate. It is therefore apparent that. 
if a substantial increase in revenue were to be obtained, 
it would have to come principally from the four major 
contributors. On only one of the four, and that the small- 
est, are increased rates found justified by the majority 


report, and even here only a part, although the greater . 





or about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the total freight rev- 
enue of these carriers for 1914. 

In so far as the majority report 
creased rates on coal, hay and straw/fruits and vegetables, 
rice and on certain miscellaneousAmported goods, I con- 
cur therein, not only on the groug/ds cited in the majority 
report, but also upon the groufld of the attested inade- 
quacy of the carriers’ revenue. I also concur in the find- 
ing that on broom corn the proposed increased rates are 
not justified. 

In the matter of grain and grain products, it is evi- 
dent on the record that, taking grai roducts alone, the 
proposed increase of 1 cent per hupdred pounds is amply 
justified. The products do not lo much more than half 
as heavily as the grain. The e weight carried is prac- 
tically twice as great. T ar earnings for the same 
length of haul are. about one-half as great on the product 
as on the grain. The case presented for the increased 
rate on grain is more doubtful. 

The magnitude and steadiness of the volume of move- 
ment, the heavy car loading and various other considera- 
tions, among which are the relatively greater gross ton- 
mile earnings in comparison with those from all carload 
freight, weigh against the proposed increase. The aug- 
mented vaiue of cereals makes the service of greater 
value, however, to the shipper. Unless the general weight 
to be attached to the inadequacy of the carriers’ revenue as 
a whole is to be considered as controlling, the balance 
of considerations seems to lie against the proposed in- 
crease; and this conclusion is strengthened by the car- 
riers’ treating the grain and the products thereof as a 
unit in proposing to advance each by the same amount. 
The burden cast by the statute upon the carrier of justi- 
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ly seems to have 
ounds I could con- 
to grain and grain 


fying a proposed increase in rates ha 
been met in this instance. On the 
cur in the findings of the majority 
products. 


The proposed increase on cotton piece goods appears 
to me to be justified. The record establishes that their 
value per ton is approximately $600 and that in certain 
instances they are more valuable than many commodities 
which take the first-class rate. In the John Taylor Dry 
Goods case, which fixed the third-class any-quantity rate 
of 32 cents for transportation upon cotton piece goods 
originating in New England and the south from Missis- 
sippi River points to the Missouri River, it was found 
that: 


In Western Trunk Line territory, which embraces the terri- 
tory in question, cotton piece goods are carried as third class, 
and the complainants insist that if first class be the correct 
rating for dry goods, then cotton piece goods ought not to be 
classified higher than third class. 28 I. C. C., 211. 





This statement was not and is not accurate, and the 
majority report correctly cites various instances where 
cotton piece goods in this territory move on rates higher 
than third class. They appear to be the only important 
commodity shipped in western trunk line and trans-Mis- 
souri territories in less than carload lots which takes a 
lower rate than that of their class. 


The any-quantity service is apparently somewhat more 
costly to the carriers than carload service. The cotton 
piece goods rates cited in the instant case are as low 
as they have been in the last twenty years, during which 
time the expenses of the carriers have undergone notable 
increases per unit of traffic handled. The proposed in- 
crease of 5 cents per 100 pounds is one-sixth of 1 per 
cent of their average value, and could hardly affect their 
movemen*. The only rate assailed by the protestants is 
the inter-river rate, and it appears to me that the in- 
crease proposed is clearly warranted. 


The increases on cotton piece goods as between vari- 
ous points may be out of harmony with each other, and on 
that ground their denial may fall within the flexible limit 
of judgment which belongs to the power to fix rates. But 
the total increase in revenue to be derived from this in- 
crease is not of record, and may not be very material in 

e aggregate. In the case of live stock and the products 
hereof the reverse is true. Tho revenue that the in- 
creases wculd produce is estimatgd at $3,000,000 annually, 
and the principle on which thegé are denied seems to me 
to be a novel and a danger departure from the estab- 
lished procedure of the ComMission. Their denial seems 
to me also to be unwarranted upon the facts of record. 


Rates on Live Stock 


The rates now in effect in this territory upon the 
movement of live stock fall into two distinct classes. 
For the greater part of the territory and for the greater 
part of the traffic the effective rates are substantially the 
same as those established in August, 1905, in the Cattle 
Raisers’ Association case, 11 I. C. C., 277. For another 
part of the territory, to-wit, from points in New Mexico, 
Texas and Oklahoma, on interstate movements into Fort 
Worth, Oklahoma City and Wichita, and between the three 
points in question, the effective rates conform to a mile- 
age scale prescribed by the Commission in November, 
1911, in Investigation of Alleged Unreasonable Rates on 
Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160. 


The first set of rates it is proposed generally to in- 
crease 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. Inasmuch as the ef- 
fective rates have been in force since 1905 upon inter- 
state movements, and have in their fayor the presump- 
tion that they have been just and redsonable, the ques- 
tion whether an increase therein ig’ justified to the ex- 
tent proposed may be considered jA the light of the facts 
of record disclosing changes sifce that date that have 
taken place in the general t of handling traffic, the 
changed value of the commodity and other relevant con- 
siderations. This method of appraising the proposed in- 
creases in these rates may be prosecuted quite independ- 
ently of any statistics based upon a composite showing of 
receipts from both state and interstate live stock traffic. 

The majority report finds that— 














the conclusion is substantiated that the attested increase in 
the operating ratio since 1901 must be attributed primarily to 
increased costs, each Operating in different degree, but prac- 
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tically all in the same direction, incurred by the roads in the 
handling of traffic. 


Also that— 


the relative profitableness of their business, taking the roads 
as a whole, has declined since 1901, and that the main cause 
effecting this result has been an increase in expenditures not 
offset by an increase in receipts. 


The question arises whether these general findings 
are applicable to interstate live-stock traffic, or whether 
the record discloses exceptional conditions which would 
take live-stock traffic out of the category of general busi- 
ness as to which the above findings are made. 

The record, in my judgment, amply evidences that 
interstate movements of live stock have contributed in 
exceptional degree to this general increase in expendi- 
tures not offset by an increase in receipts. Some of the 
facts supperting this view are the following: 

1. Cost to Carriers at Originating and Delivering 
Points.—On this point the undisputed record is that both 
at St. Louis and Kansas City 75 cents per caf is being 





of grounds and in all instances longe 
of the increased distance between the local station and 
the loading pens; in numerous cases the Commission has 
fixed switching charges for comparable movements at 
from $1 to amounts considerably in excess thereof. 

2. Cost of Maintenance of Equipment.—In 
in the majority report it appears that in 1905 
of maintenance to operating revenues was 13. 
in 1914, 16.6 per cent, or an increase in this 
25 per cent. It appears also in the majori 
“the cars constructed for this traffic” 







son to believe that any less expense for maintenance of 
live-stock cars is to be found than in the case of other 
freight equipment. 

3. Expense of Unloading and Reloading in Transit 
Incident to Feeding, Watering and Resting Live Stock.— 
This has changed notably in respect to the cost of labor 
and material. Labor in general on two of the typical live- 
stock carriers has increased as follows: 


For the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 


Total labor compensation paid in 1914............ $36,088,864 
Amount which would have been paid if wage rates 
Sg eee 29,739,530 
pe ne netieue $ 6,349,334 
NN ee ok onc w'ghe ope paeria 21.35 


For the Missouri, Kansas & Texas: 


Total labor compensation paid in 1914........... $12,893,605 
Amount which would have been paid if wage rates 
<< fe f eS ee * eae ee 11,080,785 
ee eer) IIR 2S. ork 5, gidicee each o Whelnee ais $ 1,812,820 
A oi, db uch aedkiddiedidkaee eee 16.36 


There is no evidence of record to show that increased 
labor costs have been less in the transportation of live 
stock interstate than elsewhere. 

4. Character of Movement.—In 1905 i 
Raisers’ case, supra, the running time of li 
was found to be from 12 to 18 miles a 
about the time now. In 1905 schedules 
miles per hour, but not made; the sc 
now longer, is generally made. 

5. Number of Cars in Train—While the tractive 
power of the engines has been increased, there has been no 
corresponding increase in the trainload, but probably a 
decrease. In the Cattle Raisers’ case, supra, at page 
324, it was said: 


the Cattle 







duled time, though 


We find that the average tons of freight in cattle trains or 
trains carrying carloads of cattle is as great or greater than 
in the average freight train in case of most of these defendants. 


The majority report shows the contrary to be the case 
at present, and this relative decrease in the freight load 
of live stock and the smaller utilization of the tractive 
power of locomotives have necessarily increased cost in 
interstate movements of live stock. 

6. Return of Empty Cars.—On this subject in 11 I. 
C. C., 296, 327, 328, it was said: 


* * * The empty-car movement under any circumstances 
is large. 
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The Union Pacific Railway Company/kept for a period of 
eight months its empty and loaded st -car mileage, with the 
result that the empty stock-car moyément was 43.8 per cent 
of the entire movement. Unless mething has been over- 
looked in this voluminous record, flo other company gave us 
the exact figures. There is no son for supposing that the 
movement upon this line would fot be fairly representative of 
all, although the testimony. infiicates that it is considerably 
less upon the Atchison syst and perhaps some others, The 
empty-car movement, includ¥ng all kinds of cars, upon the 
Union Pacific was 28.78 per cent for the year ending June 30, 
1904. The average upon lines operating in the Southwest is 
about 30 per cent. 

The majority report, page 582, shows that the extent 
of the empty haul is much greater now than in 1905. 

7. Liability for Loss and Damage.—In 1904 the Santa 
Fe paid 1.23 per cent of its live stock revenue on loss and 
damage ciaims. In 1914 the percentage was 3.02. This 
road spends $50,000 a year to hold its claim payments down 
to this percentage. The North Western at considerable 
cost keeps down its loss and damage claims. The in- 
creased value of the animal and the greater activity of 
shippers’ traffic agencies have materially operated to in- 
crease loss and damage payments. 

8. Value of Service.—The value of live stock at Chi- 


cago as between 1905 and 1914 is shown as follows: 








Value per head of— 1905 1914 
ME cis. cadeavcdoatastseeceetns et $48.07 $85.70 
I. Ya: sia aie’, tha ane aniccaa nee eae meee wee 10.15 13.50 
NE thie 2 pine nouns da hohner eS atie® 11.82 19.49 
CE,” i acerp es ci aiaininceniin eda FE ae 4.90 5.64 
DE, cawhuokane cs coke sn ea dea boure< 142.50 185.00 

FN OR nT $43.54 $61.85 


The rate in 1905 of 2314 cents from Missouri River to 
Chicago was about 0.5 of 1 per cent of the average value 
at that time; the proposed rate of 26 cents is about 0.4 
of 1 per cent of the present average value. 

With large increased costs, with 40 per cent increased 
value of live stock, there is proposed, using the Missouri- 
Mississippi river rate as representative, an increase of 
about 10 per cent in the rate. 

So far as the southwestern region is concerned in 
which the scale rates set in the Oklahoma case are in- 
volved, there appears of record no item of evidence to 
show tha< the tendency to increased costs generally has 
been less prevalent there th elsewhere. The chief oc- 
casion for prescribing the scéle in question was to effect a 
relatively fair adjustment /between the three principal 
packing-house centers. is relative adjustment is not 
disturbed by the increased rates on live stock proposed 
for interstate movements in that region. 

Assuming, as we must, that effective live-stock rates 
on interstate movements thereof in 1905 and in the south- 
west since 1911 were just and reasonable, and the evidence 
of record showing increased costs generally not offset 
by corresponding increased receipts, and the evidence fail- 
ing wholly to show that interstate live-stock movements 
have not contributed to the progressive decline in net 
earnings, but, on the contrary, in signal degree contribut- 
ing thereto, the finding seems inevitable that the increased 
rates proposed are just and reasonable. 

Before considering the ground on which the majority 
report denies the proposed increased rates upon live stock 
by reason of the statistical showing based on both inter- 
state and intrastate movements thereof; a brief inspection 
of the statistics themselves will disclose facts of interest 
as to the revenues derived from this traffic in its totality. 

The table printed on page of the majority report 
shows that for the Burlington, A typical live-stock carrier, 
while live stock furnished 5.62/per cent of the total carload 
tonnage, it required the uge/of 14.34 per cent of the total 
number of cars used to cafry carload freight. 

The table printed on page 586 of the majority report 
shows for the same carrier that on live stock the return 
in mills per gross ton-mile, including the actual empty 
haul, was 3.91 as against a return for other kinds of traffic 
there shown as follows: 















Mills 
NE ENS COR EE RE ETA eT 4.1 
ND are re errr rr TT rer 3.54 
Agricultural implements ..........sceeeeeeeseceeeettentees 5.27 
I oe FL Le a ai eae & bi 6 orks aI RAO kana pea Rare 4.83 
PE cid cctdawithdat eve eaveacsientaeteants \ witesein dues ennenee 3.02 
WE nc Benno debbie 60 000e 800050000205 6000000 6R008eneOheR Ree 6Re 5.07 
i i Ss. Uo casneeee deere eeean ded ee weak «aan 5.31 
ME. . 20... .ale owe paisle deh sadn ce ees wines ceurdgpeashwseaeseee 4.56 
oe rere Mevivikdérheda Abscess Meese daceadacebeteowees 6.27 
Dressed poultry .....cceecceecccearccccccsecceccscccsssecece 6.94 
I oo ls ek a. cane whe aa eo eee ame aia 2.77 
Other packing-house productS .....-.ceeceeceecreecceccenes 3.06 
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When it is considered what special services are re- 
quired for live-stock traffic, in the matter of expedited 
movement, unloading in transit to rest, water and feed 
the stock, the free carriage of caretakers and the excep- 
tionally heavy loss and damage claims involved, the com- 
parison goes far to subordinate the finding that present 
rates on live stock are disproportionately low. 

The same table shows earnings per car mile on live 
stock averaging 8.1 cents as against higher car-mile earn- 
ings on every other commodity with which comparison is 
made wit‘: the exception of hay, on which the earnings are 
the same, and on which increased rates are justified in 
the majority report. 

It is submitted that these comparisons confirm the 
accuracy of the conclusion that the present effective rates 
on live stcck are too low. 

The majority opinion, however, denies the increase 
proposed, not specifically because the respondents have 
failed to meet “the burden of proof to show that the 
* * * proposed increased rate is just and reasonable,” 
but upon the ground as stated in the opinion of the ma- 
jority that: J 


Protestants claim that a large proportion of all live stock 
here in question moves on state-made rates or rates con- 
trolled by state rates. They further claim thatAstate rates on 
live stock are generally much more below 
interstate rates on live stock than rates on 
commodity, averaging perhaps 30 per cent 
differences of opinion regarding the ex gures, but no one 
has questioned the correctness of thes@ allegations. Herein 
is found an important fact which doubtless modifies the surface 
indications of the above tables very materially. There is no 
claim made here that the interstate rates on live stock are not 
adequately remunerative, but rather that the revenues derived 
both from intrastate and interstate traffic are inadequate. 









Imost any other 
s. There may be 






This novel contention put forwa as a reason for 
denying the increases here sought s not seem to com- 
port with the record or with thg principles frequently 
announced and hitherto uniform 
mission. 

A witness for protestants testified that 50 per cent of 
the live stcck, excluding feeder cattle, moving to markets 
“move on state rates,” and further that “if 50 per cent of 
traffic moves under rates 40 per cent less than the inter- 
state rates the yardstick of the total movement of live 
stock does not furnish any proper index to judge these in- 
terstate rates,” and that “the interstate rates are 30 per 
cent higher” than the intrastate rates. The foregoing opin- 
ions of the witness were reiterated on argument and seem 
to have been accepted by the majority. The majority opin- 
ion says, “No one has questioned the correctness of these 
allegations.” In a very recent case involving rates sought 
to be increased by the carriers who appear as respondents 
in this proceeding and involving rates affecting the same 
“vast extent of territory to which the rates in issue are 
applicable”’ though a less “enormous volume of traffic,” 
the Commission has made a rule to guide the respondents 
when such allegations are made. The Commission there 
said: 


The protestants contend that should the proposed change 
of rating become effective the increased rates would result in 
unjust discrimination against interstate shipments of live poul- 
try to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., because of existing 
lower intrastate rates in Minnesota. The respondents answer 
that in the event the proposed rates are permitted to become 
effective it is their purpose to bring about/substantially simi- 
lar increases in their intrastate rates. If the protestants or 
other shippers of live poultry should f aggrieved by dis- 
criminations that may result from rat stablished because of 
our finding in this case, the way will open by formal com- 
plaint to the Commission, as in other cases, to obtain relief 
from such discriminations as may be found to be unlawful. 
Rates on Live Poultry in Western Trunk Line Territory, 32 
I. C. C., 380, 383, decided Dec. 14, 1914. 


In substantiation of the novel position taken the ma- 
jority report says: 
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It may be suggested that in a numbey of other cases pre- 
viously disposed of by the Commission Ahe discrepancy exist- 
ing between state and interstate ratef was .not permitted to 
influence the disposition of those cafes. That may be true; 





ase of Merchants’ Exchange 
K & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al., 34 I. C. C., 341, and others, the relation between state 
and interstate rates was directly put in issue and decided. 


Both o: the cases cited involved proceedings upon com- 
plaint of discrimination effected by a disparity existing in 
state and interstate rates. But no investigaton and sus- 
pension case is cited where proposed increases in inter- 
state rates have been denied by reason of the discrepancy 
which would thereby be produced between state and inter- 
state rates. The rule as clearly announced in the Live 
Poultry case, supra, is distinctly to the contrary. The 
reason given for the distinction made in the present case 
is stated as follows in the majority opi 








Considering the vast extent of territoy%’ to which the rates 
in issue are applicable, the enormous vflume of the traffic, the 
unusually wide discrepancy existing tween state and inter- 
state rates, and the very substanti effect which the lower 
state rates must have upon th evenue derived from live 
stock by these carriers, it may said that the Commission 
has never before had a case comparable in this respect with 
that part of the present proceeding which deals with the rates 
on live’stock and packing-house products. 


t 

In the increased express rates but recently sanctioned 
by the Commission the territory embraced covered the en- 
tire United States, and there the petitioners themselves 
freely admitted that the proposed increases would raise 
interstate express rates above intrastate rates. Moreover, 
it seems difficult to see by what rule of logic or low a 
procedure which is right and proper in investigation and 
suspension cases and which has been followed without 
deviation }ecomes inappropriate in a case where the ex- 
tent of territory is vast and the volume of traffic enormous. 

Although the reasons given for denying the increases 
here proposed are exactly coritrary to what was laid down 
less than a year ago and equally at variance with the 
action of the Commission in almost every investigation 
of increases in rates, inasmuch as the majority have given 
such force to the allegations aforesaid, it may not be in- 
appropriate to scan the testimony to see what proof was 
offered in support thereof. 

The witness who made the allegations offered four 
exhibits to sustain them. The third and fourth relate to 
range cattle and show that from Texas to Oklahoma, Col- 
orado, Karsas, Wyoming, Nebraska, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana the proposed rates are higher than for similar dis- 
tances under the Texas state scale and also higher than 
the scale rates prescribed in Investigation of Alleged Un- 
reasonable Rates on Meats, 22 I. C. C., 160. It will hardly 
be contended that feeder cattle move between points in 
Texas to any considerable extent, and it will be recalled 
that the witness excluded feeder cattle from his surmise 
that 50 per cent of the live stock move intrastate. On 
this subject the witness in his capaci as counsel says 
in his brief: 








The cattle shipped from the Sout#west to northern ranges 
are all stock or feeder cattle for rther grazing on ranges. 
On this traffic the railroads will, again enjoy at least another 
additional haul, and in some \ingfances two or possiby three 
more hauls. 


As this movement to market is interstate and as each 
animal moves two, three or more times, the estimate of 
50 per cent for the intrastate movement would seem to 
be extravagant. It will also be noted that rates in the 
sparsely settled country of South Dakota, Wyoming and 
Montana are usually higher than in the more densely pop- 
ulated sections. Tables 1 and 2 of this witness were each 
based upon similar comparisons. Insert the shorter one, 
Table 2, which is representative of the other: 
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STATEMENT OF PRESENT AND PROPOSED RATES ON CATTLE TO 
CHICAGO, ILL., FROM POINTS ON SANTA FE IN4{IOWA AND MIS- 
SOURI, COMPARED WITH DISTANCE SCALES OF VARIOUS 
STATE COMMISSIONS FOR SIMILAR DISTANCES; ALSO COM- 
PARED WITH ACTUAL RATES FROM KANSAS POINTS ON SANTA 
FE SYSTEM TO KANSAS CITY. 

(Rates are in cents per 100 pounds.) 


Distance rates authorized by 
various State railroad 

Commissions. Actual rates on cattle 

from points in Kansas 

on Santa Fe System 
Illinois. Towa. Missouri. to Kansas City. 


3 a=) hs) 
a ee 
ToChicago <2 <% <2 
from— 2° 2° Pog 
D a o © ef 
i sis 32, g85 
= : aEy aes BES To Kansas 
© we 2.4 3-3 8..¢ City from 
S = £ Hes ames oe.. 
= g a - — ¢ ee 53 é 
} — = ~” . ~~. o 
se ¢8 Sue §Hic Bang E ; 
S PE g5ek fed § see 4g 
a Ss #V= & ES Bee = = 
a & ae 38" ae Ae 
Argyle, 243.4 16.5 16.7 13.4 23.1 14.0 17.8 12.8 29.0 Raymond, 248.9 16.5 
Iowa.... MOO c.. 
Revere, Ellinwood, . 
MO... 256.0 18.0 19.5 13.6 32.3 14.3 25.8 12.840.6 Kans.... 259.3 16.5 
Gorin, Mo. 277.6 20.0 21.0 14.1 47.5 14.8 35.1 13.7 46.0 Dundee, 
Kans.... 277.2 17.0 
La Plata, Bellefont, 


ee 312.7 2.10 22.5 15.0 40.0 15.8 32.9 14.7 42.8 Kans.... 316.0 19.5 
Hart, Mo.. 330.3 21.5 24.5 15.4 39.6 16.2 32.7 15.6 37.8 DodgeCity 


Kans.... 338.1 20.0 

Mendon, Mo.360.7 22.5 25.0 15.7 43.3 16.5 36.3 16.5 36.3 Ingalls, Kan.362.9 21.0 
Carrollton Garden City 

ee 386.4 23.0 25.5 16.5 39.3 17.0 35.3 17.4 32.2 Kans.... 388.0 22.0 
Lexington Lakin, Kans.410.0 23.0 

Junction 

Mo..... 411.3 23.5 26.0 16.8 40.0 17.6 33.5.......... 
Kansas City Coolidge, 

Mo..... 451.1 23.5 26.0 17.5 34.3 18.4 27.7.......... Kamns.... 454.3 24.5 


With reference to tables one and two, it may be 
said that Illindis is not very greatly affected by the in- 
creases proposed and that the southern part of Illinois is 
in Central Freight sociation territory where this Com- 
mission has freque i 







Iowa, the re- 
e little hope of 
as testified that 
western territory. 
There have been hearings in Missouri upon petition to 
advance intrastate rates. In the quotation of rates from 
this state the rate has_ been obtained by dividing the per 
pounds. In none of the states is 
given, nor does the record show 


rate. Obviously there is less need for free transportation 
to caretakers fon the short hauls in a state 
larger interstate hauls, as on the state 
ment usually, if not always, can be madg‘in less than 28 
or 36 hours, saving the expense and deJAy of stopping for 
feed and rest. The witness who prepared these exhibits 
testified that the state rates on hogs,And sheep are nearer 
the interstate rates than are the rates on cattle. 

Other protestants testified concerning intrastate rates. 
Cc. B. Heinemann, a witness for a concern having a plant 
at Oklahoma City, described the market privilege enjoyed 
by shippers of live stock. Under this privilege it is cus- 
tomary to require the shipper to bill to the point at which 
market privilege is to be availed of, the live stock contract 
being issued to that point. If it is then desired to forward 
the shipment without marketing it, it will be sent on 
within a specified time, generally 48 hours, and a new con- 
tract will be issued reading from the original point of 
shipment to the new destination, and the through rate ap- 
plied thereon. Under this practice all intrastate shipments 
have the right to try the market and when the shipment 
moves on to another state the interstate rate applies. This 
shows how uncertain is an estimate that 50 per cent of the 
live stock moves on intrastate rates. The same witness 
testified that the scale in Investigation of Alleged Unrea- 
sonable Rates on Meats, supra, hereinafter called the Okla- 
homa scale, was an average or composite of the state 
scales of Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma, following the 
average very closely. This close similarity continues to 
200 or 250 miles and thereafter the interstate scale gradu- 
ally rises above the average state scale. This condition 
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was explained by the Commission by the fact that in reach- 
ing the territory in southwest Texas, where the population 
was sparse and the tonnage density naturally less, it was 
necessary to make these increases in the rate so as not 
to result in an undue hardship to the carriers. 

The witness, one of the most accurate and painstaking 
among the several witnesses, testifying relative to live 
stock, compared the Oklahoma scale with the interstate 
rates in the territory where the scale does not apply. Evi- 
dently intent upon showing that the scale rates set by the 
Commission in the Oklahoma case ought not to be in- 
creased, this witness pointed out illustrative rates from 
typical points of origin where the Commission’s Oklahoma 
scale is higher than the rates proposed by the carriers. 

To avoid confusion it must be remembered that what 
is here called the Commission’s scale, or the Oklahoma 
scale, is a composite of the scale of the three states named, 
and is illustrative of state rates on live stock. The con- 
trasted rates called “other rates” in the table following 
are the rates proposed by the carriers for territory other 
than the southwest. The comparison as shown by this 
‘witness is as follows: 


a 
in 





P Toe 
re) ec ak ne 
wu. ° x) an 5 
Ss&O wWorM 
nga . wae 
EE" Sone OSE. o 
as BRO 2 ps 
aeeo, wm er 
ESSeso SOSESY 
Soke Baoan? 
Es HO ma M4 LASSE 
2) < 
Cents Cents 
| 2 Re errr are 12.5 10.2 
Ss fee Sewer 17.5 14. 
7 ee SO Se Se a ee eee 22.5 20.5 
Ss Sees. eee et 27.5 22.75 
Me De NE ab Rrecaidibaeseeeser areca. 32.0 26.8 


The witness added that while his average of other 
rates was taken from five points, he “could have taken 
with equal ease one hundred points instead of five; it 
would have been no trouble at all except the additional 
amount of work involved.” 

It manifestly follows that instances are frequent where 
the proposed interstate rates are actually lower than state 
rates, so far as the latter are reflected in the Oklahoma 
scale. Additional illustrations of this relationship appear 
in the table following, where there are stated rates in cents 
per 100 pounds on live stock for representative movements. 
Column 1 shows present rates; column 2, proposed rates, 
and column 3, rates which would result by applying the 
scale prescribed in Investigation of Unreasonable Rates on 
Meat, supra, for a one-line haul. 


(A) CATTLE, SHEEP AND HOGS, DOUBLE DECK.! (B) HOGS, SINGLE 
DECK. (C) SHEEP, SINGLE DECK. 






Dis- 
From— To— tance in 1 2 3 

miles. 
Hastings, Neb.......... ee NN PCT ee 631 35.75 38.25 38.0 
Sr | eres 631 39.0 41.5 44.0 
a inesne de ckeles Ran Chicago (c)............. 631 40.0 42.5 48.0 
EL RS OS eee 556 27.0 29.5 35.0 
Eee Bt. Laws @).......00006 556 32.0 34.5 40.0 
eee ES aa 556 32.5 35.0 44.0 
pO eee Chicago (a) 22.9 23.9 24.0 
iis katie ian eue Chicago (b) 22.5 24.9 27.5 
—  — Ee Chicago (c) 23.5 25.9 30.0 
Eau Claire, Wis.. . Chicago (a).. 23.5 23.5 24.0 
eras ..Chicago (b).. 27.0 27.0 27.5 
ee eats ..Chicago (c)... 27.0 27.0 30.0 
Mason City, Iowa ..Chicago (a)... 22.5 24 6 95.5 
aie teen a ..Chicago (b).. 23.5 25.6 29.25 
yee Chicago (c) 25.0 26.6 32.0 
Omaha, Neb........... Chicago (a) 23.5 26.0 32.0 
| SS eee. Chicago (b) 23.5 26.0 36.75 
ES ae eT Chicago (c) 25.0 27.5 40.0 
i oan clare he Chicago (horses)....... 1500 35.1 37.5 None. 
ee: | 1500 «624.5 26.0 32.0 
Ne os baasingntaaee Chicago (b)............ 1 500 23.5 26.0 36.75 
ML ibid weranene rrr 1 500 30.0 27.5 40.0 
Mamas CaF... 0 ceceec eT ee 17.0 19.5 22.0 
a an set acd nat gh eceae St. Lawes (D)........000 283 18.5 21.0 25.25 
| Ee err St. Louis (¢c)............ 283 20.0 22.5 27.5 
Dodson, Mo............ OS ae 301 18.5 21.23 23.0 
Sere ee Tee 301 21.0 23.0 26.5 
ee. St. Louis (6)..... 0.2000 301 22.0 24.5 28.75 
pS eee Chicago (a)............ 454 23.5 2.0 305 
ORR RP eee ee,  ) Ree 454 23.5 26.0 35.0 
Se ae Chicago (c)............. 454 25.0 27.5 38.0 
Owanka, S. Dak........ Chicago (a). ........:.. 900 846.0 53.5 48.0 
Albuquerque, N. Mex... Kansas City (a)........ 903 46.5 49.5 49.0 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. Kansas City (a)........ 625 31.0 3.5 37.0 


: 3 J 
Muskogee, Okla........Chicago (a)............ 708 37.75 40.75 41.0 
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Se ee ll eee 601 31.75 34.75 37.0 
er ee ee 757 39.5 42. 43.0 
”. “Ree a eee 50.0 53.0 49.0 
| SRS eer ee RO NS eae 757 58 5 61.5 54.0 
Do St. Louis (sheep, double 
“ESOS oe FP Ae 7 52.5 55.5 43.0 
ke ccs eke St. Louis ee 757 55.0 60.0 None. 
N. Mex...Okalhoma City, a. 
ES (stock cattle)......... 3626 37.5 39.8 28.5 
Vaughn, N. Mex...... cot ict set bk 487 32.0 34.3 24.6 


1 The rates on sheep and hogs, double deck, are not always the same as on 
cattle, but the table is illustrative of the sheep and hog rates generally. 

2 Average distance Missouri River to Chicago. ; 

3 As range-cattle rates apply from groups and are not made on a mileage scale, 
this comparison is not fairly illustrative. Is the average distance from the group 
could be obtained, the scale rates might not and probably would not exceed 
the proposed rates. 


The foregoing table gives rates from practically all 
parts of the territory affected and is fairly representa- 
tive of all, except the scale rates, which are proposed 
to be increased a maximum of 3 cents, maintaining the 
present relationship by grading the increase downward. 

While particular citations from state scales are of 
record, the official scale rates of only one state were 
put in evidence by the protestants in support of the 
allegation of lower intrastate rates. This is the Texas 
scale shown at page 56 et seq. of the twenty-second 
annual report of the railroad commission of that state. 
Above 200 miles this scale fixes rates in zones of 50 
miles in width and provides higher rates for two-line 
hauls. For distances from 300 to 350 miles the Texas 
rates on hogs, sheep, goats, work oxen and beef cattle 
are for a One-line haul 21% cents and for a two-line 
haul 25 cents. From the Missouri River to the Missis- 
sippi River, an average distance of 325 miles, the pres- 
ent interstate rates are 18% cents. For 500 to 550 miles 
the Texas rates are 26% and 29 cents, respectively, for 
one and two line hauls, while the present interstate 
rates from the Missouri River to Chicago, an average 
distance of 500 miles, are 22%4 cents. It appears that 
the interstate rates from South Dakota are higher than 
intrastate rates in other states, but it was no shown 
that they are higher than intrastate rates in South Dakota. 
On the argument it was said that reference to other 
state scales would further support the allegation of the 
higher level of interstate rates. However this may be, 
the law requires in proceedings suc s this that action 
be taken “after full hearing,” as said by the Su- 
preme Court— 
* * * there is no hearin en the party does not know 
what evidence is offered o fonsidered and is-riot given an 


opportunity to test, explain,”°or refute. Int.Com. Comm. vs. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 227 U. S., 8893. 


It may be conceded that some intrastate rates are 
lower than some interstate tes, and possibly as to 
some intrastate rates the pressed opinion of protes- 
tants’ witness that they e “too-low” is correct. But 
upon this record it c¢ Ot be affirmed that all intra- 
state rates, or an average thereof, are generally below 
interstate rates, and it sems to be conclusively proved 
that the estimate that 50 per cent of the live stock 
move on intrastate rates is far from accurate. 


But even if the record furnished full and sufficient 
evidence in support of the allegations which are adopted 
as the basis of the nclusion of the majority, I could 
not concur in the Molding that the existence of lower 
intrastate rates rg@uires the Commission to condemn 
increased interstg#e rates otherwise shown to be just 
and reasonable. It is true that this Commission has 
always given consideration to state rate. We make 
comparisons between rates, state and interstate, for the 
purpose of deciding the question of the reasonableness 
of rates under investigation. We may condemn an in- 
terstate rate which from a comparison with intrastate 
rates voluntarily maintained by the carriers appears to 
be unjust and unreasonable, but in so doing we con- 
demn the rate because it is unjust and unreasonable. 
We consider all the facts, including the proof relating 
to propriety, and render our conclusion. Here the ma- 
jority base their conclusion on the Shreveport Case, 
Railroad Commission: of L 
Ce... 33. LS... ©, 3, ee 


Taking into view our/fearlier determinations, the material 
modifications which will fave to be made in the revenue sta- 
tistics, the relation of Jnterstate to intrastate rates, and all 
the other facts of rec@fd, it is our judgment and determina- 
tion that the carriers have failed to establish the propriety of 
the proposed increased rates. 
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The Commission has alsg@ said: 


When the Commission e s upon an investigation of pro- 
posed increased rates the propriety as well as the reasonable- 
ness of these rates is in issue. Transcontinental Commodity 
Rates, 32 I. C. C., 449, 451. : 

Without discussing the language of the provision 
putting the burden of proof on the carriers “to show 
that the increased rate * * * 4s just and reason- 
able,” it may be regarded as established by the deci- 
sions of the Commission that the “propriety as well as 
the reasonableness” of propos¢éd increased rates “is in 
issue.” Upon whom the burdén of proof as to the issue 
of propriety rests need not Ae discussed here. It might 
also be conceded that up a proper record this Com- 
mission has the power t determine that intrastate rates 
are relatively too low “and to require that undue dis- 
crimination be terminated by the carrier as a condition 
precedent to permitting increases in related interstate 
rates. But it cannot be contended that reasonable inter- 
state rates should be condemned merely because a state 
has not yet permitted increases in intrastate rates which 
are necessary properly to relate them to the increased 
interstate rates. In the Shreveport Case, Houston & 
= Ry. vs. United States, 234 U. S., 342, 355, it was 
said: 





It is also clear that, in removing the injurious discrimi- 
nations against interstate traffic ising from the relation of 
intrastate to interstate rates. Copgress is not bound to reduce 
the latter below what it may em to be a proper standard 
fair to the carrier and to the Jublic. Otherwise it could pre- 
vent the injury to interstate mmerce only by the sacrifice of 
its judgment as to intrastdte rates. Congress is entitled 
to maintain its own standa as to these rates and to forbid 
any discriminatory action by interstate carriers which will 
obstruct the freedom of movement of interstate traffic over their 
lines in accordance with the terms it establishes. 

In the present case there is an allegation that the 
present and the proposed interstate rates are higher 
than intrastate rates. The majority report accepts the 
allegation as true, and in effect condemns the related 
intrastate rates. The rule nounced in Rates on Live 
Poultry, supra, seems to, mle the best course to pursue. 
That rule has been applié@ in hundreds of cases by this 
Commission, and as to some of the tariffs permitted to 
become effective in this proceeding that rule has been 
here followed. 

What the majority proposes to do is to deny in- 
creases in interstate rates because lowér intrastate rates 
have not been increased, and that in a case in which 
it is shown that applications for increases in certain 
state rates are pending. It is to be assumed that state 
tribunals will do their duty, and that if state rates are 
too low they will permit them to be increased. Should 
these state tribunals fail to act, then in a formal com- 
plaint where tlie issue is directly presented and where 
the states may, if they choose, be heard, this Commis- 
sion has the authority and duty’ to require the removal 
of any undue discrimination ag4inst interstate commerce 
that may be shown, and in going so the Commission is 
not bound to reduce intgfstate rates “below what it 
may deem to be a propér standard fair to the carrier 
and to the public.” Houston Texas Ry. Co. vs. United 
States, supra. 

It cannot be said, bas€d on any evidence, that the 
revenues from state traffic generally are lower than on 
interstate traffic. There is little definite evidence on 
the subject. The protestants presented figures computed 
by the Texas Railroad Commission which appear to 
negative the assumption that state rates are lower than 
interstate rates. That commission, page 132 of its 1914 
report, shows: 





















SUMMARY OF FREIGHT STATIS 
FT. W. & D.C.; G.H. & 8, A.; 


RY. CS FOR NINE RAILROADS, VIZ.: 
& T. OF T.; P.& N.T.; 80. K ; 


C.& 8. F.; H. & T.C.; I. & G. N.; M. K 


rt. T. & P. 
1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 


Average receipts per ton per miJé: 
SER Re f. 1.211 1.295 1.130 1.826 1.334 1.280 1.287 
PRD. én ketaascn ee .780 .805 .772 .769 .803 .782 .780 


It is my opinion, based upon the facts of record, 
that the respondents have met the burden of proof and 
have justified the proposed rates on live stock. 


Packing-House Products, Fresh Meats, Hides and 
Fertilizers. 
In the majority opinion relating to these commodi- 
ties it is found that: 
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The most of what was stated in our conclusions with re- 
spect to live stock applies to packing-house products. We must 
find that the proposed increases on packing-house products, 
hides and fertilizers have not been justified. 

That the facts relating to rates on live stock differ 
from those relating to the products of the packing 
houses will sufficiently appear from the following con- 
siderations: 

As Aegards live stock the allegation was made that 
cent of the movement was intrastate; no such 





opynion was expressed that intrastate rates thereon were 
40} per cent less than the interstate rates. No such 
Opinion was expressed concerning rates on these com- 
modities. In the testimony relating to the products of 
live stock the witness for one of the packers having a 
plant at Oklahoma City testified that interstate rates 
from Oklahoma City to Texas were in some instances 
less than intrastate rates in Texas. The same witness 
showed that intrastate rates in Arkansas were lower 
than interstate rates in the same section. While Arkan- 
Sas cOnsumes large quantities Of cured meat, very little 
fresh meat is shipped to that. state, and it was not 
claimed by any protestant, that there is competition be- 
tween interstate shippers and intrastate shippers. 

It would seem unnecessary to contrast further the 
testimony relating to live stock and the products of 
live stock, as the particulars stated above are believed 
to furnish the main grounds upon which the majority 
bases the opinion denying increases in live-stock rates. 
The absence here of the facts relied on in the majority’s 
opinion on live stock would seem to require reasons 
Other than those given in support of the report denying 
increases in the rates on the products. That the Okla- 
homa scale is a composite of the state scales of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas has already been shown. Below 
are tables contrasting the present interstate rates on 
packing-house products and fresh meats with rates under 
the Oklahoma scale. 


PACKING-HOUSE PRODUCTS. 


Distance 
in Oklahoma Present 
miles. scale. rates. 
PIELER 102 17.5 6.0 
ee ON oO ee ere 138 20.0 15.0 
Wichita to Kansas City......................... 213 25.0 112.0 
Kansas City to Des Moines..................... 220 26.0 15.0 
Henens City to Bt. Louis...............ccccceee 276 18.5 15.8 
PI CIT IID. oo osc cc cecncsccedescces 355 35.0 16.0 
Kansas City to Chicago........................ 451 42.0 23.5 
Missouri River to Chicago...................... 500 45.0 23.5 
Fort Worth to Kansas City ..................... 507 45.0 21.0 
Fort Worth to Memphis........................ 521 45.0 28.5 
Oklahoma City to Vicksburg................... 579 ° 49.0 40.0 
ey <= SP ae 576 49.0 21.0 
Port worth to Gt. Lomis..... 2.2.0... cece cee 735 57.0 236.0 
FRESH MEATS. 

Ey COON on iiss no cece cca cceccse. 102 21.0 12.5 
NE I NN So iicic 5 dc cls béic csint aint 138 24.0 20.0 
I IE ons voc ered ccccectecces 213 30.0 18.5 
Kansas City to Des Moines..... nes PR 4 6 Mardy 220 31.0 15.0 
Kansas City to St. Louis....... Ste. « teecletties 276 35.0 18.5 
Mason City to Chicago..................... heih 355 42.0 18.0 
aeons Cray 60 CRIOMMD. .. 0... cece c eens 451 50.0 23.5 
Fort Worth to Kansas City..................... 507 54.0 32.5 
Oklahoma City to Vicksburg................... 579 59.0 55.0 
Fort Worth to Memphis........................ 521 54.0 33.5 
i PN on Sak cwcseccecsecnwcsvsne 476 59.0 28.5 
eee 735 69.0 48.5 
I 5 ta tins oa Licata Saad biileitn: S atbadatbe dau aaa le cea 42.6 24.6 


1 Proposed to be increased to 18 cents. ? Proportional rates are lower. 


It was also urged that the interstate proportional 
rates from interior Iowa cities to the Mississippi River 
were lower than rates from the Missouri River, but the 
protestants showed that the Iowa intrastate rates were 
much higher than the interstate rates, and presented 
comparisons of rates expressed in cents per 100 pounds 
to the Mississippi River, as follows: 


Interstate, Intrastate. 
P.& 





From— (miles) P.H.P. 
¥.= Fer F. Oe 
a a ek ie 2 ae laa 74 5 Tin 14.7 
Cedar Rapids......... Soe rk cok ete ooh 81 + 8.0 15.2 
Mason City......... ee 218 7 15.4 24.4 


The Iowa local rates would naturally be higher than 
the interstate proportional rates, and the table is pre- 
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sented to show that the protestants cannot claim that 
the Iowa intrastate rates are low in comparison with 
the interstate proporional rates. 

The Texas scale of rates on packing-house products 
shown in the 1913 report of the Texas commission, page 
71, for distances of 325 to 350 miles is 42 cents; the 
present Missouri River to Mississippi River rate is 18.5 
on both packing-house products and fresh meats. From 
the Missouri River to Chicago the present rate is 23.5 
cents; under the Texas scale the rate on packing-house 
products for 500 miles and over is 49 cents. Under the 
Texas scale fresh meat rates exceed the packing-house 
products rates by 10 per cent. The facts of record show 
that under the Oklahoma scale interstate rates for dis- 
tances Over 150 miles are slightly higher than Texas 
state rates, but that the interstate rates in the territory 
where the Oklahoma scale does not apply and from 
which 85 to 90 per cent of the products are shipped, 
the interstate rates are much lower than the Texas state 
rates. The Arkansas state rates have been enjoined as 
confiscatory. Boyle vs. St./L. & S. F. Ry. Co., 222 
Fed., 539. 

That the movement 
homa scale rates is sm 
ment is fully established. 

During the year 1914, 69,178 cars of packing-house 
products and fresh meat were shipped East from the 
packing houses located on the Missouri River, 97 per 
cent of which went to points east of the Mississippi 
River. During the same year the Rock Island handled 
from Oklahoma City 162 cars to Arkansas; 63 cars to 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi River; 3 cars to New 
Mexico, 204 cars to Texas, and 1 car to points in Mis- 
souri south of the Missouri River; from Wichita 28 
cars to Oklahoma and 3 cars to New Mexico; from Fort 
Worth to Oklahoma 63 cars, to New Mexico 3, to Mis- 
souri 59, to Arkansas 3 cars. The figures for the Santa 
Fe are from Wichita to Oklahoma 52 cars, to New Mex- 
ico 13 cars, to Texas 53 cars, total 118 cars; from Fort 
Worth to Missouri 1 car, to Oklahoma 10 cars, to New 
Mexico 28 cars, total 39 cars; grand total, 353 cars. 
The figures for the Texas & Pacific for a two-year 
period are from Fort Worth 748 cars to points in Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi River, 170 cars to points 
in Arkansas, or a total of 918 cars. 

During the two-year period in which the Texas & 
Pacific hauled under the Oklahoma scale rates 918 cars, 
there were shipped via its line under the proportional 
rate to the Mississippi River for beyond 7,155 cars. 

It definitely appears, not from a guess but from a 
record of a large number of actual shipments, that for 
at least 85 per cent of the interstate movement the in- 
terstate rates are much lower than any state rates 
shown, in some instances less than half of the state 
rates. It also appears that as to the small movement 
under the scale rates the interstate rates are based on 
the Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas state scales, and com- 
pare favorably therewith; that the rates for this small 
interstate movement are higher than rates in Arkansas, 
which have been enjoined because shown to be con- 
fiscatory. So far, therefore, as the record shows, the 
reason given by the majority for refusing the increases 
in the rates on live Atock, to wit, that the statistical 
showing based on composite of returns where lower 
rates obtain on ,.sfate traffic than on interstate traffic, 
cannot be urged/An support of a finding that the pro- 
posed rates on the products have not been justified. 

The facts relating to increased costs, increased value 
of the service, and decreased revenues of the carriers 
stated in that part of this memorandum relating to live 
stock rates apply equally here. The increased rates 
permitted by the majority report to become effective 
only for the interplant movement on the Missouri River 
are fully warranted; but the selective principle by which 
rates on traffic where the empty return haul is far less 
than the average, and where in at least one instance an 
increase in the present rate of 100 per cent is permitted, 
and whereby all other proposed increases are denied, 
does not appear to me to be wholly evident. The rec- 
ord shows ample justification of most of the increases 
proposed in the rates on the products of the live animal. 
There are some few rates in excess of fifth class which 
are not justified, but details thereof are unnecessary. 

This proceeding is the fourth in a series of pro- 
posals to make general increases in. freight rates. The 


ifitrastate and under the Okla- 
compared with the total move- 
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first two were decided in February, 1911, and denied the 
proposed increases. The third, or the so-called Five 
Per Cent case, decided last July, accorded permission 
to increase certain rates in Central Freight Association 
territory, and by a supplemental finding extended this 
permission to increase rates to Trunk Line territory as 
well. Each of these three cases made a clear, unmis- 
takable pronouncement upon the issue, raised by the 
carriers, of inadequate revenue as a justification for 
proposed increased rates. The first two held that the 
evidence did not establish the necessity for higher rates. 
The finding in the Five Per Cent case was equally ex- 
plicit, and was to the effect that the net, operating in- 
come of the carriers, considered as a whoJe, was smaller 
than was demanded in the public intergst. In the in- 
stant case upon a record, if anything, re detailed and 
comprehensive than in any one of the/three preceding 
cases, the Commission makes no pronouncement upon 
this general issue. 

I am individually of opinion that our duty in the 
present case requires us in frankness to make a finding 
upon the general issue of the alleged inadequacy of the 
revenues of the carriers collectively. The carriers, the 
protestants and the country are entitled to know the 
conclusion of the Commission Aipon this point, and not 
to be left with a confusing Amass of detailed evidence 
and isolated conclusions n single matters involved 
therein. The three previous general rate advance cases 
have unquestionably held that the Commission may make 
a finding upon this general question’ and may employ 
such a finding to determine, in connection with other 
relevant testimony, the justice and propriety of per- 
mitting particular increased rates to become effective. 
In the present case the general issue is simply not met, 
and in passing upon particular rates proposed to be 
increased a novel doctrine is for the first time invoked 
to disallow increased rates save where the specific evi- 
dence relating thereto makes a refusal manifestly im- 
possible. The failure to follow established premises to 
their legitimate conclusion only beclouds the principles 
upon which the Commission may be expected to act in 
future and leaves nothing certain but uncertainty. 

In the matter of rate regulation and /jixation we 
have reached a point where one of two gourses ought 
deliberately to be chosen and clearly 
despite increased costs not offset by i 
increases in rates are to be denied,/except where in 
individual instances gross injustice uld be occasioned 
by their denial; the carriers ought/to be apprised of 
this policy, so that they may set their house in order, 
if they can, against such a situation. If, on the other 
hand, we are to acknowledge in general, what we are 
perforce compelled to admit in detail, just and reason- 
able increased rates should be permitted not grudgingly 
but with such fair measure of allowance as will indi- 
cate the transportation industry is entitled in the inter- 
est of the public to earnings sufficient to provide a serv- 
ice commensurate with public needs. 







HARLAN, Commissioner, dissenting: 

The essential facts in this case, are sufficiently 
stated in the majority report and in Ahe dissenting re- 
port of my Brother Daniels. While/ the record shows 
that the southwestern lines are legs strong financially 
than other lines in this western cguntry, it also shows 
that the respondent carriers as a Whole: are in need of 
additional revenues. It is therefore but just to the 
owners of these properties that there should be some 
increase in their rates and the public interest requires 
this if the present high standard of service is to be 
maintained. Aside, however, from the financial condi- 
tion of the respondent carriers my examination of the 
record has led me to the conclusion that the increases 
in rates proposed by the respondents have been justi- 
fied. Unlike the course pursued by the carriers in The 
Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351, the respondents 
have not attempted a horizontal increase in all their 
rates. On the contrary they have proposed an increase 
On but 10 commodities. 

Following the suggestions of our original report in 
that case, they have examined their rate structures and 
have selected commodities on which the present rates 
seem unduly low; they have also proposed charges for 
special services now being performed free or without 
adequate charge. Manifestly each commodity moved 
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over their rails and every special service performed for 
a shipper should be made to contribute reasonably and 
equitably to the revenues of the carriers. This is a 
principle insisted upon in the original report in The 
Five Per Cent case, supra, and I am satisfied from the 
record that the respondents have endeavored in good 
faith to act upon that basis in the tariffs here under 
suspension. 

I concur in the increases approved in the majority 
report. I share also the conviction of my Brother 
Daniels that the present rates on live stock, fresh 
meats, packing-house products and cotton piece goods 
are also unduly low and may properly be increased. I 
am unable therefore to assent to the denial by the ma- 
jority of the increases proposed by the respondents in 
the rates on those commodities. While the record shows 
that the revenue earned upon grain As fairly satisfactory, 
grain and grain products, genera speaking, have long 
taken a common rate throughouy” this territory, and con- 
sidered together as one ki of traffic, the record, in 
my judgment, justifies an in@rease in rates on substan- 
tially the basis proposed by the carriers. 

Several thoughts are suggested by the immense rec- 
ord before us in this proceeding: (a) much time 
and labor are expended in these recurrifg rate contests, 
and some way should be found underAegislative author- 
ity for arriving at results more p 
possible under our present powers and practices. (b) 
The Commission should have authority, as we have often 
pointed out, to fix the minimum/as well as the maxi- 
of carriers toward a 


















because of the necessity of 
practices initiated by weaker and 
in their pursuit of traffic. (c) 
proaching when the public inteyést will demand a more 
effective control by the Commfssion over rates initiated 
or compelled by state authorities. With respect to a 
great volume of traffic interstate commerce is now bear- 
ing a burden under rates admittedly reasonable that 
should be spread over state commerce as well. (d) A 
uniform classification upon a normal basis, applicable 
throughout the entire country, and with it a normal 
rate structure in some such form as was prescribed in 
the Express case, 24 I. C. C., 380 (The Traffic World, 
July 20, 1912, p. 122), having fficient elasticity to 
allow for varying operating cos{é, density of traffic, cir- 
cuitous routes, competitive a other conditions under 
which transportation is c cted in different parts of 
the country, may be possible of attainment, and I am 
satisfied. that some effort looking to that end should be 
made. 











ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the carriers respondent herein 
and designated in said schedules be, and they are here- 
by, notified and required to cancel, on or before Sept. 
30, 1915, the ratings, rates, charges, practices and regu- 
lations stated in the tariffs and schedules described in 
the orders hereinbefore referred to in so far as such 
schedules name rates on grain and grain products, live 


stock, except the withdrawal of rates on multiple car - 


and trainload shipments, packing-house products, except 
as shown in the table following. fresh meat, except as 
shown in the table following, hides, broom corn, cotton 
piece goods, domestic rates on fertilizer and bituminous 
coal to points in the state of South Dakota. The in- 
creased rates on packing-house products and fresh meat 
are justified to the extent that they do not exceed the 
following in cents per 100 pounds, in carloads: 


Packing 
house Fresh 
products. meat. 
Between St. Joseph, Mo., and Kansas City, Mo.............. 10 12.5 
Between South Omaha, Nebr., and Kansas Citv, Mo........ 16 19.5 
Between Sioux City, Iowa, and South Omaha, Nebr......... 10 12.5 
Between Sioux City, Iowa, and Kansas City, Mo............ 20 23.5 


It is further ordered, That the orders of the Com- 
mission heretofore entered in this proceeding suspend- 
ing the operation of the schedules proposing increases 
in the carload minimum on grain products from 30,000 
pounds to 40,000 pounds be, and they are hereby, vacated 
and set aside as of Sept. 30, 1915. 

It is further ordered, That the orders of the Com- 
mission heretofore entered in this proceeding suspend- 






ee 
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ing the operation of schedules increasing the carload 
minimum on fertilizer materials, domestic and import, 
from 30,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds be, and they are 
hereby, vacated and set aside as of Sept. 30, 1915. 

And it is further ordered, That the orders of this 
Commission heretofore entered in this proceding sus- 
pending the operation of the schedules proposing changes 
and increases in the rates on hay and straw, except 
where such rates exceed the Class C rating, fruits and 
vegetables, brewers’ rice, domestic rice less than cCar- 
load, import rates, coke and bituminous coal, except the 
rates on bituminous coal to points in the state of South 
Dakota be, and they are hereby, vacated and set aside 
as of Sept. 30, 1915. The proposed tariffs to the extent 
that they increase the rates on hay and straw in excess 
of Class C are required to be canceled on or before 
Sept. 30, 1915. 


WOODEN BUILDING MATERIAL 


CASE NO. 6883 (35 I. C. C., 150-156) 
YELLOW PINE SASH, DOOR AND BLIND MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Feb. 4, 1915. Decided July 21, 1915. 


1. Relationship between lumber and lumber products.—Upon 
complaint that defendants’ carload rates on wooden building 
material from and to points in Southern Classification ter- 
ritory are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory be- 
cause they bear no fixed relationship to the corresponding 
rates On lumber; and that defendants’ rule, applicable in 
certain parts of the Southeast, providing that the rates on 
building material will not apply to mixed carloads con- 
taining sash, doors or blinds unless other building materials 
constitute 25 per cent of the total weight of the car is 
arbitrary, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory; Held: 

2. Should ke definite relationship between rates on lumber.— 
The rates on wooden building material should bear uni- 
form relationships to the rates on lumber, but the facts of 
a do not warrant the establishment of fixed differen- 

als. 

3. Complaint dismissed without prejudice because subject is 
under consideration in general lumber rate inquiry.—The 
Commission has instituted a general investigation as to the 
relationships between rates on lumber and manufactured 
products thereof. That proceeding will afford opportunity 
to present fully the matters here brought in issue and 
submitted upon an imperfect and unsatisfactory record. 
The complaint will be dismissed without prejudice to any 
finding that may be reached in the investigation referred 
to, or to complainants’ right to present in that proceeding 
such evidence as they desire to present. 

H. E. Hanes, M. M. Caskie and W. S. Watts for complain- 
ants. C. D. Drayton for Southern Railway Co. and certain 
other defendants. W. A. Northcutt for Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co. L. W. Watson for Southern Weighing & Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 


Complainants are the Yellow Pine Sash, Door and 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association, a voluntary associatioin 
organized to promote the interests of sash, door and blind 
manufacturers in the South and Southeast, 18 of the asso- 
ciation’s members in their individual capacities, and 9 
independent companies. By complaint, filed May 7, 1914, 
as amended Oct. 3, 1914, it is alleged that defendants’ 
carload rates on wooden building material from and to 
points in Southern Classification territory are unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory because they bear no 
fixed relationship to the corresponding rates on lumber. 
A uniform differential of 2 cents per 100 pounds over. 
the lumber. rates is asked, and also that this relationship 
be established in the Southern Classification. It is further 
alleged that defendants’ rule applicable in certain parts 
of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 
providing that the rates on building material will not 
apply to mixed or straight carloads of sash. doors or blinds 
unless other building materials constitute 25 per cent of 
the total weight of the load, is arbitrary, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. 

While complainants seem to be principally interested 
in securing a reduction of their rates on sash, doors and 
blinds, their attack is made substantially upon the-rates 
on articles described as building material in the Southern 
Classification. Those especially complained of are: 


Building material, wooden, in the white or in the rough, 
viz.: Lumber, rough or dressed, laths, shingles, scroll work, 
window and door frames, sash (glazed or unglazed), doors 
(glazed or unglazed), blinds (glazed or unglazed), carpenters’ 
molding, balusters, baseboards, casings, porch columns, newels, 
stair work and wainscoting, straight or mixed carloads (except 
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straight carloads of lumber, laths, shingles, carpenters’ mold- 
ing, casings and baseboards). 


Both lumber and building material are rated sixth 
class in the Southern Classification, so that in the absence 
of commodity rates lumber, building material,.sash, doors 
and blinds in straight or mixed carloads take the same 
rates, except in the territory known as the Associated 
Railways of Virginia and Carolina, where straight and 
mixed carloads of sash, doors and blinds take higher rates 
unless 25 per cent of other building material is included 
in the load. 


The rates complained of are those from Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, High Point, Sanford and Rocky Mount, N. C.; 
Columbia, S. C.; Atlanta, Augusta, Athens, Columbus, 
Macon, Newnan, Rome and Thomasville, Ga.; Jacksonville 
and Lakeland, Fla.; Gadsden, Ala.; Jackson, Miss.; Shrevye- 
port, La., and Memphis, Tenn. While no specific points 
of destination are named, rates from the above points to 
points in the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky are brought in issue. The rates cited 
below display the maximum, the minimum and the aver- 
age spread between the rates on building material and 
the rates on lumber between typical points of origin and 
of destination. Rates are stated herein in cents per 100 


pounds. 
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From High Point, N. C., to— 
Lakeland, Fla. ......128.3 165.5 177 37.2 48.7 
Cedartown, Ga. ..... 240 240 240 0 0 
Morristown, Tenn... .°16 431 237 15 21 
From Columbia, S. C., to— 
Lakeland, Fla. ...... 117.3 161 1§1 43.7 43.7 
DE FE, ow ca ceee 235 427 427 —8 —s 
a 314 420.5 *37 6.5 23 
From Atlanta, Ga., to— 
Lakeland, Fla. ...... 117.3 158 158 40.7 40.7 
Dermam, WM. C..c600. 418 519.5 233 1.5 15 
Greenwood, Miss. ...°15 729 729 14 14 
From Thomasville, Ga., to— 
Harriman, Tenn. ...*16.5 177 177 60.5 60.5 
Greenville, .S. C...... 416 525.5 239 9.5 23 
Meridian, Miss. ..... 420.5 158 158 37.5 37.5 
From Gadsden, Ala., to— 
Ce, ae 121 154 154 23 23 
Meridian, Miss. ..... +9 49 49 0 0 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... 412 423 423 11 11 
From Shreveport, La., to— 
Morristown, Tenn... .‘21 1§3 148 42 27 | 
BEGUIS,. AUR. .. cccswce 411.5 123 120 11.5 8.5 
Ce, nc wc see 125.5 149 149 23.5 23.5 
From Memphis, Tenn., to— 
Lakeland, Fla. ...... 129.3 165 165 35.7 35.7 
Florence, & C........ 126.9 427.5 244 2.6 17.1 
Birmingham, Ala. ...412 120 120 8 8 
From Jackson, Miss., to— 
West Point, Ga...... 423 248 248 25 25 
Auguste, GR. 20.0600 120 424 124 4 4 
Montgomery, Ala. ...‘14 120 420 6 6 
From Lakeland, Fla., to— 
a ee 117.5 170 170 52.6 62 
Blacksburg, S. C..... 122 159 169 37 47 
OOS > eee 16.5 157 168 40.5 51.5 


1Combination rates. 

2Sixth-class rates. 

°Commodity rates, class K. 
‘Commodity rates, class A, generally. 
‘Commodity rates, class P, 
‘Commodity rates, class N. 
*Commodity rates, class 6. 


Complainants rely principally upon the prevalence of 
rates on building material in the South, made, it is as- 
serted,’ upon the basis asked, and upon the approval by 
us of this principle in other territories. Numerous rates 
are exhibited which show that building material takes 
differentials ranging from 1 cent to 3 cents per 100 pounds 
over the corresponding rates on lumber from the South- 
west to Western Trunk Line territory, from Central 
Freight Association territory to trans-Missouri territory, 
and between points in these territories; also from points 
in Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico to points in the 
territories named. Defendants maintain or participate in 
certain’ of’ said rates. Rates on these commodities, a2 
uniform differentia lof 1 cent per 100 pounds over lumber, 
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are maintained from points between Birmingham, Ala., 
and Columbus. Miss., on the Southern Railway to certain 
Ohio River crossings and numerous intermediate points in 
Kentucky and Tennessee; also from points in Mississippi 
to points in Iowa, Kansas, Illinois and other states. De- 
fendant New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad rates 
lumber and sash, doors, blinds and frames, unglazed, the 
same, class N. Defendants Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway and Southern 
Railway participate in rates on building material 1 cent 
over the rates on lumber from Memphis to points in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota and other states. 

Most of the rates cited were established voluntarily; 
others were required. Oshkosh Traffic Assn. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 385 (The Traffic World, July 22, 1911, 
p. 174); Rates on Porch Work, 26 I. C. C., 1 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 8, 1913, p. 353); Fetterman Bowl & Column 
Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 33 I. C. C., 514 (The Traffic World, 
May 21, 1915, p. 928). 

Complainants rely in part upon our decision in the 
Oshkosh Traffic Assn. case, supra, in which case we fixed 
the rates on sash, doors, blinds and house trimmings from 
points in Wisconsin to points in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Kentucky a maximum of 2 cents over the rates on 
lumber. Wooden building material in the white and lum- 
ber are closely related commodities materially, commer- 
cially and with respect to their transportation. Applying 
this principle in Eastern Wheel Mfrs. Assn. vs. A. & V. 
Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C. 370 (The Traffic World, July 12, 1913, 
p. 56), we said that lumber and its product should be 
classified in a graded list which should establish a fixed 
relationship between the several grades. In Anson, Gilkey 
& Hard Co. vs. S. P. Co., 33 I. C. C., 332 (The Traffic 
World, April 3, 1915, p. 696), we said: 


If it is just and reasonable that, lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts take the same rate in one territory, it must be unjust and 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory to maintain and charge 
a differential in the rates on these respective classes of traffic 
in another territory, unless the difference in treatment of the 
same products in different territories has been clearly estab- 
lished by affirmative testimony. If it is impracticable to estab- 
lish a lumber list, complete or partial, in one territory, it must 
be equally impracticable to do so in another territory. In 
other words, carriers should effect uniformity in treatment in 
the classification of lumber and lumber products throughout 
the country. 


Defendants challenge this principle and contest its 
applicability to Southern Classification territory. Their 
objections to the principle are: (1) that it disregards dis- 
tance, and (2) that it will lead to demands from manu- 
facturers of numerous other products for rates based upon 
the rates on the raw materials. They further assert that 
building materials should properly take higher rates than 
lumber, because they load lighter, are more valuable, are 
manufactured articles, and cannot be shipped on any avail- 
able kind of equipment. as can lumber. 

Many rates on building material in this territory, 
although not expressed in terms of the corresponding 
rates on lumber, do, in fact, exceed the rates on lumber 
by a maximum of 3 cents per 100 pounds. From certain 
Ohio River crossings and Carolina territory rates on build- 
ing material range from 1 cent to 3 cents higher than 
the rates on lumber. A difference of 3 cents is also main- 
tained from points in North Carolina and South Carolina 
to eastern cities and from certain points in Georgia and 
Alabama to the Virginia cities. From certain Tennessee. 
Georgia and Alabama points, including Knoxville, Atlanta 
and Gadsden, to various points in Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi the rates on building material are the same as, or 
lower than, the rates on lumber. 


Defendants explain that these differences are acci- 
dental; that the rates on lumber and the rates on building 
material cited were independently established according 
to the conditions affecting each kind of traffic and have 
not been made with any relation to the rates on lumber. 
To eastern cities the rates on lumber are said to be 
affected by water competition; the rates on building ma- 
terial by competition of western manufacturers. Rates 
on lumber to Ohio River crossings are said to be controlled 
by competition from the Southwest, while little compe- 
tition is encountered from the Southwest with respect to 
the rates on building material. 

Western manufacturers invade the Southeast. Manu- 
facturers at Oshkosh, Wis., have rates on building ma- 
‘erial to the Ohio River crossings 2 cents per 100 pounds 
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over the rates on lumber. Oshkosh Traffic Assn. vs. C. 
& N. W. Ry. Co., supra. No definite relationship obtains 
south of the Ohio River, although actual differences are 
from 1 cent to 3 cents, which obtain to Carolina territory. 
as stated. : 

To a great extent complainants’ evidence is directed 
to show that this condition results in rates that are un- 
justly discriminatory to southern manufacturers. Certain 
of complainants’ witnesses, manufacturers of building ma- 
terial, stated that, because of competition from the North- 
west, they were unable to-sell their products beyond their 
immediate localities. They, however, were unable to cite 
specific rates or to state the points at which these com- 
petitors have an advantage over,,.them. In fact, it is 
admitted that the rates on building material from north- 
ern and western producing points to southern destinations 
are as a rule higher than the rates from the manufactur- 
ing points here involved to the same destinations. Com- 
plainants’ position in its final analysis amounts to this: 
If their competitors are entitled to rates on building ma- 
terial a uniform differential of 2 cents over the rates on 
lumber, it is unjustly discriminatory not to accord them 
the same basis. 

Complainants’ sash, doors and blinds are made of 
yellow pine, and it is asserted that because they warp 
and check they are less desirable than the white pine 
and veneered products of western manufacturers. and 
complainants’ competitors can get into the markets even 
at a higher rate because their goods are superior in quality. 

Where commodity rates are published on both lumber 
and building material in this territory, the building ma- 
terial rates are generally higher. The lists of articles to 
which the rates apply differ from each other and from the 
lists maintained in other parts of the country. Some 
of the articles named, such as casings, carpenters’ mold- 
ing without ornamentation, baseboards, laths and shingles, 
take lumber rates in certain mixtures and building mate- 
rial rates in others. Different lists are sometimes main- 
tained by the same carrier. In some instances sash, doors 
and blinds take the rates on building material; in other 
instanees they take higher rates. : 

In what is known as Associated Railways of Virginia 
and Carolina territory lumber generally takes class P 
rates; building material in mixed carloads takes class K 
rates, and there-is but little difference between these two 
rates. However, straight or mixed carloads of sash, doors 
or blinds take sixth class rates, unless the cars contain 
25 per cent of other building material. in which event 
they take building material rates. This requirement is 
challenged as arbitrary, unreasonable and discriminatory, 
and complainants assert that in many instances they have 
to give shippers certain amounts of lumber in order to 
make up the required 25.per cent, or pay the higher rates. 
Defendants explain that sash, doors and blinds load com- 
paratively light, and that the condition. assailed was im- 
posed to prevent carload shipments of sash, doors and 
blinds with only small quantities of other articles from 
securing the building material rates. 


Greater’ uniformity and a new rate relationship’ be- 
tween lumber and its products, based upon more’ scientific 
principles, are necessary. Following the cases- cited and : 
the principles therein announced, and from all ‘the facts 
and circumstances of record, we are of the opinion that.‘ 
the rates on building material here involved should bear 
a uniform relation to the lumber rates: 


We come now to the question of’ what this rélation- 
ship should be or what is a reasonable differential for 
building material over lumber. The basis for this prin- 
ciple, as announced in the several cases cited, is that 
the elements which determifié the classification of building 
material bear a fixed relation to the elements which de- 
termine the classification of lumber. The question, there- 
fore, necessarily resolves itself into one of classification. 
Complainants, however, have introduced no evidence that 
is of material assistance in determining this issue. They 
have relied upon‘-oyr decisions applicable in other terri: 
tories and upon the existence of rates on building material 
differentials over lumber in certain parts of the South. 
The evidence tending to show the value, loading and vol- 
ume of the movement of building material as compared 
with lumber is very indefinite and in certain instances 
conflicting. To justify a finding as broad as is asked by 
complainants definite evidence must be adduced on these 
material points. Neither complainants nor defendants 
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have filed briefs in this case, and, with no satisfactory 
evidence in the record as to what would be reasonable 
differentials, it has been left to us to work out a rela- 
tionship. This we cannot undertake. The burden is upon 
the complainants not only to prove that there should be 
a fixed relationship between rates on lumber and on build- 
ing material, but to show what the reasonable differentials 
would be. This they have not done. For this reason and 
in view of the fact that in Docket No. 8131, In the Matter 
of Rates on and Classification of Lumber and Lumber 
Products, we have ordered a general investigation into 
the rates, practices, rules, regulations and classifications 
governing lumber and lumber products from and to all 
points in the United States, and with reference to the 
relationships between the rates on different kinds of lumber 
and lumber products, this complaint will be dismissed 
without prejudice to complainants’ right to introduce such 
evidence in this general investigation as they deem proper, 
and without prejudice to any conclusion that may be 
reached in the general investigation. 

Certain rates on lumber are assailed as in violation 
of the aggregate of the intermediate rates rule of the 
fourth section of the act, but those rates are protected 
by fourth section applications on file which have not been 
heard, and will not be passed upon here. 

Reparation is asked, but, under the circumstances, we 
find no basis for such an award. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint 
without prejudice. 


THROUGH BAGGAGE CHECKING 


—_———_— 


1. & S. NO. 564 (35 I. C. C., 157-162) 
RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE 
CHECKING OF BAGGAGE ON COMBINATION OF 
TICKETS. 
Submitted April 7, 1915. Decided July 10, 1915. 


Proposed rules prohibiting the through checking of baggage 
and sale of through parlor or sleeping car tickets on com- 
bination tickets found not justified. 





W. C. Coleman for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.; Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co.; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, and other carriers. Henry Walf, Biklé for Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co.; Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington 
Railroad Co., and other carriers. A. P. Thom and S. H. Hard- 
wick for Southern Railway Co. W. G. Craig for Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. C. B. Ryan for Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
W. B. Bevill for Norfolk & Western Railway Co. A. C. Trippe 
and A. E. Beck for Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association 
of Baltimore, Md. Herbert Sheridan for Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce and Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore. E. S. 
Goodman for Richmond Chamber of Commerce. J. E. Roeser 
for Southern Travelers’ Association. A. D. Brockett for Vir- 
ginia Division, Travelers’ Protective Association of America. 
W. A. Clark, Jr., for Retail Merchants’ Association of Rich- 
mond, Va. J. E. Brown for Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce. 
W. A. Wimbish for Atlanta Freight Bureau and Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

For a number of years travelers from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and other Trunk Line territory 
points to points in the South and Southeast have been 
able to check their baggage through to destination and 
to secure through Pullman car accommodations on com- 
binations of tickets good only to and from the gateways 
to southern and southeastern territory. By rules pub- 
lished in tariffs filed to take effect Dec. 15, 1914, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., hereinafter called respondents, proposed to 
abolish the practice. Upon protest by the Merchants’ 
dan Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore some of 
the tariffs were suspended until Oct. 14, 1915. Other 
organizations joined with protestants both at the hearing 
and the argument. 

The rules assailed apply to combinations of all forms 
of tickets issued by respondents and by their southern 
connections to and from the gateways involved, but most 
of the testimony relates to combinations involving the 
use of southern carriers’ mileage books or Southeastern 
Passenger Association interchangeable mileage exchange 
orders, which result in lower fares than the published 
joint through fares. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association is composed 
of the principal carriers operating south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi River, in- 
cluding the Soutnern Railway, the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Seaboard Air Line. Its interchangeable mileage 
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exchange orders are coupon books entitling purchasers 
to 1,000 miles of transportation. Théy are not honored 
on trains, but are presented at ticket office, where 
coupons to the number of miles of the journeys intended 
are detached and continuous passage tickets issued in 
exchange. They are purchasable in Trunk Line territory 
at ticket offices maintained by the southern carriers 
named in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Respondents state that the rules assailed were in- 
tended primarily to protect their joint fares and to con- 
serve their revenues. Respondent Pennsylvania Railroad 
issues 1,000-mile mileage books, which it sells at a rate of 
2% cents per mile. Southeastern Passenger Association 
interchangeable mileage exchange orders sells at a rate 
of 2 cents per mile. On this basis the combination fare 
from New York to Atlanta, for example, is $13.88, or $3.42 
less than the joint through fare of $17.30.. From New York 
the joint through fares exceed the combination mileage 
fares by $1.74 to Richmond, Va.; $3.03 to Asheville, 
N. C.; $4.30 to Savannah, Ga.; $5.26 to Jacksonville, Fla.; 
$6.06 to New Orleans, La. Defendants assert that they 
were deprived of between $17,000 and $20,000 in this way 
in one year, 1909, on traffic from New York alone. This 
estimate, however, is based exclusively on the number 
of combination fares paid and the differences between 
the combination fares and the joint fares that might 
have been paid. It assumes that the joint fares would 
have been paid if rules analogous to the rules assailed 
had been in effect. It is argued that the real purpose 
of the mileage books and of all reduced rate tickets is 
to provide a lower basis of fares within defined and lim- 
ited territories, and that they are not intended for use 
in combination with tickets issued by other lines to de- 
feat reasonable joint fares. Their use in combination, 
respondents state, tends sooner or later to force joint 
fares down to the combination fares, by analogy to the 
aggregate of intermediate rates rule of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act. 

Protestants emphasize the inconvenience that will 
result to travelers if they must detrain at Washington, 
for example, to recheck their baggage and to secure 
Pullman car accommodations for the portions of their 
journeys beyond Washington. Through trains from Trunk 
Line territory to southern points are said to stop at 
Washington for approximately 25 minutes, on the aver- 
age, which ordinarily is not enough to enable passengers 
to recheck their baggage and to secure Pullman car ac- 
commodations. The use of combination tickets accord- 
ingly will necessitate traveling to Washington on same 
train ahead of the through train which otherwise could 
be taken. Protestants are interested primarily in the 
rule proposed by the Pennsylvania Railroad, as the Balti- 
more & Ohio does not join the southern carriers previ- 
ously named in the operation of through trains through 
Washington. The published first-class fare from Balti- 
more to Washington, 40 miles, is $1; the mileage fare, 
90 cents. Respondent Pennsylvania Railroad receives as 
its division of the through fares its full first-class fares 
to Washington. Protestants state that most travelers 
from Baltimore to southern points using combinaions of 
tickets pay the first-class fare of $1 to Washington, so 
that the -Pennsylvania Railroad generally receives the 
samé sum when tickets are combined as when joint 
through tickets are used. 

The Southern Railway, which also opposes respond- 
ents’ proposed rules, argues that mileage and other re- 
duced fare tickets are issued voluntarily by carriers, 
under tariff authority, and that they are recognized as 
valid forms of transportation and therefore that they 
should not be conditioned in a manner that will cause 
passengers needless inconvenience. The opinion was 
expressed that the rules proposed will not compel the 
purchase of joint tickets to an extent sufficient to be 
of any pecuniary benefit to respondents. It was shown, 
also. that the Southern Railway tariffs permit passengers 
northbound to check their baggage through to Trunk 
Line territory destinations and to secure Pullman car 
accommodations on combinations of tickets. 

The tariffs published by the Pullman company rela- 
tive to service over the respondents’ lines provide that 
parlor or sleeping car accommodations will be sold only 
to persons holding the kind of transportation required by 
the railroads concerned.» In Kurtz vs. Pennsylvania Co., 
16 I. C. C., 410 (The Traffic World, June 26, 1909, P 
865), we approved the refusal of the Pullman company 
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to sell the complainant therein through accommodations 
from New Castle, Pa., to New York on a local ticket to 
Pittsburgh and a mileage book beyond; saying, however, 
that restrictions of the kind involved should be pub- 
lished in the tariffs under which the tickets to which 
the restrictions apply are sold. -The carriers promptly 
amended their tariffs accordingly. Subsequently, in Esch- 
ner vs. P. R. R. Co., 18 I. C. C., 60 (The Traffic World 
April 2, 1910, p. 412), we held that the use of mileage 
books is merely a privilege accorded by carriers volun- 
tarily, and that purchasers take them subject to all law- 
ful and non-discriminatory conditions attached to them. 
Section 22 of the act provides expressly that nothing in 
the act shall prevent the issuance of mileage, excursion 
or commutation passenger tickets, which provision has 
always been construed as permissive and never as author- 
izing the Commission to compel the issuance of such 
tickets. Field vs. Southern Ry. Co., 13 I. C. C., 298. 

While it may be, therefore, that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for example, could lawfully restrict the use of 
its own reduced rate interstate transportation in combi- 
nation with foreign lines’ issues by withholding, under 
appropriate provision, through baggage checking and Pull- 
man accommodations, that is not the purport of its pro- 
posed rule. The latter provides that “no tickets or 
ticket orders issued by foreign lines will be honored as 
forming part of through transportation for the checking 
of baggage, sale of parlor-car or sleeping-car tickets, or 
for reservations in parlor cars or sleeping cars, to points 
beyond” specified junctions with foreign lines. This re- 
striction is laid, not upon any of the issues of the re- 
spondent carrier, but in terms upon those of foreign 
lines, and is not even confined to the reduced rate trans- 
portation of those lines. Under the proposed rule, there- 
fore, a traveler presenting two straight fare tickets for 
transportation from a point on respondent’s line to a 
southern or southeastern destination on a connecting 
foreign line, for which he had paid a sum in excess of 
the joint through fare, would be denied through baggage 
checking and Pullman accommodations. The rule pro- 
posed by the Baltimore & Ohio would operate in the 
same way as to the checking of baggage. 

Such a provision is, we think, obviously unjust and 
unreasonable. It operates to subject the holders of all 
such tickets to an annoying and often prohibitory incon- 
venience, and goes beyond the avowed purpose of re- 
spondents to protect the joint through fares in which 
they participate. In our view, no carrier receiving the 
equivalent of its full local fare to the junction may, in 
respect of combinations of tickets sgverally subject to 
the act, whatever the character of “the transportation 
issued and accepted by the connecting line, lawfully 
withhold provision for png services so constantly 
and universally in demand as those at which the pro- 
posed rules are directed. 

While Washington, as an important gateway, has 
been taken as illustrative of the situation involved, the 
local tariffs carrying rates to Washington and other junc- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Railroad with connecting lines 
from points on the Pennsylvania Railroad were not sus- 
pended, and the right of checking baggage and securing 
Pullman accommodations from points on that line through 
those gateways has therefore been withdrawn. In ac- 
cordance, however, with the views above expressed, the 
arrangement should without delay be restored at all 
junctions with other lines. 

Upon all the facts disclosed we find that respondents 
have not justified the proposed rules, and an order re- 
quiring the cancelation of the suspended schedules will 
be entered. 

HARLAN, Commissioner, dissenting: 

The principle announced in the majority report seems 
to me to be unsound. 

It has been the common understanding that when a 
published through fare, for example, between New York 
and Atlanta, is non-discriminatory and reasonable and 
includes the usual and reasonable baggage, sleeping car 
and other privileges attending the through service, all 
the rights that a traveler between those points may de- 
mand under the act to regulate commerce are fully met 
and protected and he has no legal ground for complaint. 
But it now seems that when, having provided himself 
with tickets to and from an intermediate point in his 
journey, such as Washington, he seeks to enjoy the 
through service at less than the through fare, the law 
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also protects him against the annoyance of regulations 
designed to prevent this. In other words, the majority 
report permits the southeastern lines as a matter of 
right to force the respondents unwillingly into an ar- 
rangement that gives the traveler a through service, 
with its attendant conveniences, at less than the through 
fare which all the carriers in the route have joined in 
establishing. In Conference Ruling No. 268 we held that 
a carrier might not defeat its own published through 
fare between two points by providing 10 travelers with 
a party rate ticket to an intermediate point and 10 indi- 
vidual tickets beyond. In that case the tariffs were 
silent with respect to the use of such fare in combina- 
tion for through travel. Under like circumstances we 
should not hesitate, I assume, to seek an indictment of 
a carrier that defeated its own established through fare 
by recognizing for through carriage a commutation ticket 
or an excursion ticket to an intermediate point and an 
individual fare to destination. The established through 
rate is a thing protected by the law, and to preserve its 
integrity is a matter of constant effort on the part of 
the Commission. But in effect the Commission here 
asserts authority to compel one carrier at the instance 
of another to join a mileage-book fare with a local fare 
for through travel when the combined charge is less than 
the established joint fare. I do not understand that we 


have any such power. The fact that the unwilling car-- 


rier in such an arrangement may receive its full local 
fare seems to me of no legal significance. The vital 
point in the majority report is that the respondent car- 
riers by our order are required against their will to par- 
ticipate in a through service at less than the published 
through fare. The right of all the carriers in a through 
route voluntarily to make such arrangements must prob- 
ably be conceded, but our powers of compulsion are not 
coextensive with what carriers may voluntarily do in 
such matters. 

The. respondents’ tariff rules under suspension here 
provide in effect that a traveler may not combine a local 
ticket to Washington with a mileage book beyond for a 
through journey from New York to Atlanta. Under those 
regulations he would therefore be under the necessity 
of checking his trunk to Washington, and there disem- 
barking for the purpose of rechecking it to Atlanta. The 
report dwells upon this annoyance and inconvenience to 
one who thus seeks to get the through service at less 
than the through fare. This apparently is the main 
ground for the majority ruling. We must not lose sight 
of the fact, however, that this annoyance may readily be 
avoided by the purchase of a through ticket at the law- 
fully established through fare. The majority report, 
nevertheless, gives to the traveler who undertakes in the 
manner indicated to evade the payment of the through 
fare all the privileges and conveniences that the traveler 
is of right entitled to who purchases a through ticket at 
the materially higher published through fare. 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT ALEXANDRIA 


1. AND S. NO. 574 (35 I. C. C., 494-496) 
Submitted April 24, 1915. Decided July 27, 1915. 


Increases proposed in the respondent’s switching charge to the 
Alexandria Paper Co. at Alexandria, Ind., found not justi- 
fied. Schedules under suspension ordered canceled, but with 
permission to respondent to publish a flat charge not in 
excess of $4 per car in lieu of the charge proposed. 


F. L. Littleton and. C. P. Stewart for respondents; Isaac 
Born and A. B. Cronk for protestant, 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

iBy schedules filed to take effect January 1, 1915, re- 
spondent, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way, propcsed to establish a charge of 1 cent per 100 
pounds, minimum $5 per car, for switching traffic between 
respondent’s point of interchange with the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad and the Alexandria Paper Company's 
plant at Alexandria, Ind. Upon protest by the Alexandria 
Paper Co., the schedules were suspended until Nov. 1, 
1915. Prior to the publication of the suspended schedules 
a charge of $2 per car was maintained for the switching 
service involved and service to and ffom other industries 
at Alexandria. Following the hearing the charge to- in- 
dustries other than protestant’s was increased to $3 per 
car, effective April 12, 1915. The schedules effecting this 
increase were not protested and were not suspended. The 
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Lake Erie & Western, which is not a respondent herein, 
absorbs respondent’s switching charge to the extent of 
$2 per car, irrespective of its line-haul revenue, so that 
protestant would bear the whole increase proposed, unless 
the Lake Erie & Western should increase the amount of 
its absorption. The record does not disclose what action 
the Lake Erie & Western will take in the event the switch- 
ing charge proposed becomes effective. The schedules sus- 
pended were published to apply also on intrastate traffic, 
but upon hearing before the Public Service Commission 
of Indiana the carriers voluntarily agreed to withdraw their 
intrastate application pending the adjudication of the 
instant case. 

Alexandria is located on respondent’s Michigan divi- 
sion, 12 miles north of Anderson, Ind., and 40 miles south 
of Wabash, Ind. It is served by respondent and the Lake 
Erie & Western only. Protestant’s plant is within the 
defined switching limits of Alexandria. The interchange 
tracks of the carriers named are 6,208 feet over respond- 
ent’s main line from a siding maintained by respondent. 
Protestant’s plant is 4,000 feet up the siding. There are 
two crossings which delay switching to and from protest- 
ant’s plant: One at the point of intersection with the 
Lake Erie & Western; the other over an electric line. The 
siding described is used also to store cars intended for 
protestant’s plant. The switching charge imposed includes 
the switching of loaded and empty cars to and from pro- 
testant’s plant and switching incidental to the handling 
and placement of cars on the siding. The switching to 
protestant’s plant is performed by the southbound local 
train crew on its run from Wabash to Anderson, operating 
under train orders. The switching to other indus- 
tries is performed by the same freight crew on _ its 
northbound local run. Protestant’s is the only industry 
located on the siding described, and no industry in opera- 
tion is situated south of the Lake Erie & Western crossing. 
The other industries at Alexandria are less than one- 
half the distance from the interchange track that protest- 
ant’s plant is, and switching to them involves no use of 
respondent’s main line, as passing or team tracks are 
available. About 80 per cent of the cars to and from 
Alexandria on which respondent has the inbound and out- 
bound haul move to and from protestant’s plant. 


Respondent justifies the increased switching charge 
_proposed by the cost of the service; the different charge 

imposed for switching to and from other industries at 
Alexandria by an alleged difference in the cost of service. 
Respondent expressly disclaims any attempt to protect 
its terminals at Alexandria by the proposed increased 
charge involved. Switching to protestant’s plant is stated 
by responcent’s division superintendent to require from 
two to three hours a day, whether the cars reach Alexan- 
dria over the Lake Erie & Western or over respondent’s 
line. The cost of the service is placed at a minimum of 
$5 per car, including crew wages, use of engine, interest on 
engine investment and depreciation, supplies and road and 
engine-house expenses. During 1914, 694 cars were 
switched to and from the Lake Erie & Western from and 
to protestant’s plant. Most of the shipments were inbound 
intrastate shipments of coal. On the basis of an average 
of two cars per day, the cost of switching one car is esti- 
mated at $3.03, the time consumed one and one-half hours. 
To this amount $1.25 is added as the aggregate cost per 
car for maintaining the siding used, interest on the money 
invested in it, and two days’ per diem on foreign cars. 
Taxes not included in this: estimate, overhead expenses 
other than those included in the use of the engine, and 
the cost of maintaining respondent’s main-line track from 
the interchange track to the siding are assumed to amount 
to more than 72 cents per car. Respondent’s local agent 
at Alexandria placed the total time consumed:in switching 
at two hours. On this basis the cost would be $2.02 per 
car, exclusive of per diem payments, the cost of maintain- 
ing the siding used, and interest.on the investment in the 
siding. Siowever, two cars per day represents only anh 
approximate average. Actually, bunching in lots of from 
6 to 10 cars is frequent. 

Respondent contends that the increased capacity of 
modern equipment and the increased cost of supplies dou- 
bles the value of the service rendered in comparison with 
its value when the $2 charge was established, and in addi- 
tion cites its switching charges of $4 and $5 per car at 
certain other points in the same general territory. Its 

tariffs show, however, that switching charges at. other 
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points in excess of $3 per car are exceptional. To only one 
point, the soldiers’ home at Marion, Ind., is the switching 
charge 1 cent per 100 pounds, minimum $5 per car. The 
soldiers’ home at Marion is 3 miles from respondent’s pas- 
senger station at Marion. The charge to other industries 
at Marion is $3. 

The other industries at Alexandria do not compete 
with protestant, and as the reasonableness of the $3 charge 
which they pay is not before us we cannot use it to meas- 
ure the charge involved. Upon all of the facts of record, 
we find that the proposed increased switching charge in- 
volved has not been justified, but that respondent has jus- 
tified a flat charge of $4 per car. 

An order will be entered requiring respondent to can- 
cel the schedules suspended, but without prejudice to the 
publication of the flat charge of $4- per car found justified. 


THE OGDEN GATEWAY CASE 


I. & S. NO. 519 (35 I. C. C. 131-149) 
INCREASED PASSENGER FARES VIA THE DENVER 
& RIO GRANDE RAILROAD THROUGH THE 
OGDEN AND SALT LAKE CITY GATEWAYS. 
Submitted Feb. 12, 1915. Decided July 2, 1915. 


1. Commission power over through routes limited.—The Com- 
mission has no power to prevent the cancellation of through 
routes and joint rates voluntarily established by the car- 
riers when the circumstances and conditions are such as 
would not warrant an order by the Commission to compel 
such arrangements if not already in effect. 

2. Cancellation is legal but otherwise unjustifiable.-—The pro- 
posed cancellation by the Union Pacific of through routes 
and joint fares in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande 
through the Ogden gateway as described in the report 
found to be justified. Suggestions made, hawever, as to 
the continuance of through accommodations for the benefit 
of travelers desiring to pass over that route at the lawful 
fares available. , 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

By the tariffs under suspension in this proceeding 
the Union Pacific system has proposed to cancel the joint 
through passenger fares now in effect in connection with 
the Denver & Rio Grande between points in the territory 
of the Oregon Short Line and points east of and including 
Colorado common-point territory. The purpose of that 
course is to give to the Union Pacific Railroad and the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad, two of the lines forming a 
part of the Union Pacific system, a longer haul than they 
now enjoy on’ passenger traffic to and from the local terri- 
tory served by the Oregon Short Line. The territory 
served by the Orggon- Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., another link in the Union Pacific system, extending 
westward from its junction with the Oregon Short Line, is 
not affected by the prgposed tariffs and no restrictions 
are proposed with respect to the interchange with the 
Denver & Rio Grande of passengers traveling to and 
from points within that territory. The ‘benefit flowing 
from the cancellation of the fares in question would ac- 
crue to the Union Pacific Railroad only, the Oregon Short 
Line being benefited only to the extent that the earnings 
of the system, as a whole, may be increased if the tariffs 
under suspension are allowed to become effective. 

The publication of the tariffs referred to resulted in 
widespread protests on the part of communities located 
upon the rails of the Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado 
Midland railroads, in the states of Colorado and Utah, 
and also called forth vigorous protests from the railroad 
commissions of Idaho and Montana. The controversy 
is therefore of importance not only to the traveler, who 
heretofore has been accorded a free and unrestricted 
choice of routes in going to or from the points reached by 
the Oregon Short Line, but is important to the Denver & 
Rio Grande, the principal protesting carrier, and to some 
extent to the communities served by it. The accompany- 
ing plat explains the situation and shows the geographic 
relation of the two carriers to the territories involved. 

The record deals with certain fares that are not in- 
cluded in the tariffs under suspension. The hearing took 
that turn because of the known purpose of the Union 
Pacific system no longer to remain a party to any through 
fares to or from the Oregon Short Line’s territory by way 
of the Ogden and Salt Lake City gateways in connection 
with the Denver & Rio Grande, and because of its an- 
nounced intention soon to file tariffs canceling practically 
all such fares. Much testimony was therefore presented 
of’ record, especially with reference to Yellowstone Park 
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travel, as if the tariffs canceling those and ‘other joint 
fares had already been filed. By common consent, there- 
fore, both the hearing and the argument were directed 
to this larger. issue, and the matter will be considered 
from that standpoint in this report. The record as 
made relates both to one-way and round-trip fares. 


The Union Pacific system extends from Omaha and 
Kansas City on the east through Granger and Ogden to 
Portland and Seattle on the west, and consists of the 


‘Union Pacific Railroad, the Oregon Short Line, and the 


lines of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co. The main lines of the Union Pacific Railroad extend 
from the Missouri River to Ogden; those of the Oregon 
Short Line extend from Ogden and Granger to Pocatello 
in the state of Idaho; from that point one branch runs 
up into Montana to Butte and another to Huntington in 
the state of Oregon. The main line of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Co. extends from Hunting- 
ton to Portland and Seattle. The stock of the latter com- 
pany is owned by the Oregon Short Line, which in turn 
is owned by the Union Pacific. The three companies have 
joint executive officers,-and the director of traffic has gen- 
eral charge of the traffic of the whole system. Although 
they are separately incorporated and separately report to 
the Commission, they are operated under a common man- 
agement and contro] and together may be said to constitute 
one system extending from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Coast. For convenience the system is hereinafter 
referred to as the respondent. 


As just stated, the Union Pacific Railroad extends 
from Omaha and Kansas City to Ogden, and Denver is 
approximately midway between the Missouri River and 
Ogden. It is to be observed, however, that the proposed 
tariffs contemplate no restrictions in thé routing of pas- 
sengers from the East to Denver, by way of the prairie 
lines; a passenger taking a train at Omaha, for example, 
to a local point on the rails of the Oregon Short Line, may 
travel to Denver over the Burlington or the Rock Island 
and is not compelled, under the tariffs now in effect, or by 
those under suspension, to use the rails of the Union Pa- 
cific to Denver. Upon reaching that point, however, the 
tariffs under suspension, if permitted to go into effect, 
will require him to continue his journey to destination 
over the Union Pacific and will deny him the privilege 
of traveling to Ogden by way of the Denver & Rio Grande. 
If the tariffs become effective, the main line of the Rio 
Grande will be eliminated as an optional route, except 
at a higher charge, to or from the territory affected. 
although its rails extend from Denver to Ogden through 
probably the best known and most widely advertised sec- 
tion of the Rocky Mountains. This course has been pro- 
posed in order that the Union Pacific, as before stated, 
may obtain a longer haul of passengers traveling to and 
from the territory of the Oregon Short Line. The Den- 
ver & Rio Grande contends that this is a discrimination 
against it and is not the exercise of a legal right of the 
Union Pacific. 

Through fares between the territories in question have 
been in effect over the rails of the respondent in con- 
nection with the Denver & Rio Grande since 1897, and 
there was spread of record a full history of the facts and 
conditions under which that route was put on a rate parity 
with the more direct route of the respondent. It is not 
necessary, however, to discuss the history of the adjust- 
ment here; it will suffice to say that the tariffs under 
suspension propose to alter a rate adjustment that has 
been in effect continuously for a period of nearly eighteen 
years. There is practically no conflict of fact in the case. 
The Union Pacific system stands upon what it regards as 
its legal r‘ght to retire from a rate arrangement that short 
hauls its own lines, and it contends that it is entitled to 
the long haul on passenger traffic to and from the terri- 
tory served by the Oregon Short Line. Its withdrawal 
from participation in joint fares through the Ogden and 
Salt Lake City gateways in connection with the Denver & 
Rio Grande will leave in effect over that route materially 
higher charges based on the intermediate fares. The re- 
sult undoubtedly will be to divert to the rails of the re- 
spondent much of the passenger traffic between the terri- 
tories in question. 

The respondent asserts that it is now the general prac- 
tice among railways to conserve their long hauls on pas- 
Senger traffic to and from their own local territories, and 
a number of more or less important illustrations of this 
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were spread of record. The protestants, on the other hand, 
contend that there is no such general practice, especially 
in the undeveloped western part of the country, and that 
for every such illustration offered by the respondent many 
illustrations to the contrary may be drawn from other 
tariffs on file with the Commission. Testimony in support 
of this assertion was given by representatives of the 
passenger department of the Burlington, Rock Island and 
of the Denver & Rio Grande railroads. It is not neces- 
sary, however, in reaching conclusions as to the right of 
the respondent to pursue the course contemplated by it, 
to detail here the testimony of record in that, connection. 


Several reasons are assigned for the unwillingness of 
the Union Pacific system longer to be short hauled on 
passenger traffic to and from the territory of the Oregon 
Short Line. In the first place, large expenditures have been 
made by the respondent in the construction of its branch 
lines, and particularly to Yellowstone Park and in the 
Oregon Short Line territory. In 1897, when the latter 
road first established joint rates with the Denver & Rio 
Grande, its branch lines aggregated only 186 miles in 
length. Since that time ‘branch lines of a total length 
of 1,016 miles have been constructed. Apparently only 
two of these branch lines are remunerative. The branch 
to Yellowstone Park is almost exclusively a passenger 
road, the freight revenues being inconsiderable. It is 
not open throughout the entire year because its services 
are in demand for passenger travel only from June 14 
to Sept. 21, this being practically the park season, and 
for freight traffic only from May 1 to October 25. It is 
said that after allowing a return of 6 per cent on the 
investment in that branch line there was a deficit of more 
than $46,000 on its operations for the year ended June 30, 
1914. Certain exhibits offered by the respondent tend to 
show an expenditure by it, in the territory affected by the 
tariffs under suspension, of $109,000,000, exclusive of 
its investment in machine shops, locomotives and cars. 
This large expenditure was made to enable the Union 
Pacific system to serve Idaho and the adjacent territory. 
The Union Pacific contends that the Denver & Rio Grande, 
on the other hand, was built to serve Colorado and has not 
invested a dollar in the Oregon Short ‘Line’s territory. 
The respondent asserts that it has no quarrel with the 
Denver & Rio Grande respecting the divisions of the joint 
through fares, but that the Union Pacific is simply facing 
a condition that is unsatisfactory, the total revenues, espe- 
cially from summer tourist and colonist fares, being too 
thin to furnish a fair remuneration either to the respond- 
ent or to the Denver & Rio Grande for the service under 
the present joint rates. 


Another reason urged ‘by the Union Pacific system in 
support of its proposed cancellation of the joint fares now 
in effect with the Denver & Rio Grande is that the direct 
short line in almost all cases is over the rails of the Union 
Pacific system. From Omaha to Pocatello, for example, 
the total distance over the respondent’s rails through 
Granger is 1,068 milés, while the shortest mileage over the 
rails of the Denver & Rio Grande is in connection with 
the Burlington to Denver and makes a total distance of 
1,451 miles, or 383 miles in favor of the short line. By 
the former route the one-way fare as now established 
yields a revenue per passenger mile of 2.64 cents; by the 
latter route the earnings are but 1.94 cents. The summer 
tourist and colonist fares show the same disparity of 
earnings under fares applicable over the Denver & Rio 
Grande route as compared with the earnings under the 
same fares applicable over the short-line route of the re 
spondent. If, however, the passenger takes advantage 
of the side trips, offered by the Union Pacific system with- 
out extra charge, to Pueblo and Salt Lake City, the mile- 
age actually traveled in the journey between Omaha and 
Pocatello becomes 1,606 miles, and the revenue per pas- 
senger mile at the current one-way fare of $28.29: is re- 
duced to 1.76 cents. . 


The round-trip fare between Omaha or Kansas City 
and Yellowstone Park, when applied over the Union Pa- 
cific system through Ogden, yields a revenue per pas- 
senger mile of 1.23 cents, as compared with 0.99 cent per 
mile over the shortest route in connection with the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande. There is not such a difference in 
revenue per passenger mile in favor of the Union Pacific 
routes in all cases, but the illustrations given are said to be 
fairly typical, and the position taken by the respondent is 
that since the fares are based on the short-line mileage the 
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Union Pacific should not be required to maintain them over 
the much more circuitous routes. 

In addition to the shorter mileage and more ade- 
quate revenues per passenger mile over its rails, the 
service of the Union Pacific system in point of time 
is much superior. The fastest train over its rails from 
Omaha reaches Ogden in 18 hours and 55 minutes less 
time than the best train between the same points over any 
route in connection with the Denver & Rio Grande. From 
Omaha to Pocatello the time is 19 hours and 30 minutes 
shorter, and.to Yellowstone Park 19 hours and 45 minutes 
shorter than any route that embraces the rails of the 
Denver &,Rio Grande. The Union Pacific system also 
operates daily more trains over the direct routes than move 
over the Denver & Rio Grande; there are five trains, 
for passengers only, that cross the state of Wyoming daily 
in each direction on the rails of the respondent. The re- 
spondent has also spent large sums of money in adver- 
tising the attractions of Yellowstone Park and in the effort 
to increase its passenger traffic generally. The Denver 
& Rio Grande has also made substantial expenditures in 
advertising and has helped in this respect to stimulate 
travel to Yellowstone Park, to the advantage of the Oregon 
Short Line. In fact, the record shows that the attrac- 
tions of the Denver & Rio Grande route are a material 
factor in the inducement of travel to the park, ang it is 
perhaps in recognition of this that the Union Pacific at the 
hearing offered so to revise the proposed tariffs as to per- 
mit the Rio Grande to share in all round-trip tickets sold 
to that point to the extent of a haul in one direction. 
But the respondent contends, as a principle especially ap- 
plicable in this case, that if private capital is invested in 
the extension of lines into new and unproductive terri- 
tory, the carrier undertaking a public service under such 
conditions ought to be permitted to make the fullest use of 
its facilities and not be required to share its passenger 
traffic with another line over a longer and much more 
circuitous route. 


It is pointed out by the Denver & Rio Grande that 
although the mileage by way of the Union Pacific between 
the Missouri River and Oregon Short Line territory is less 
and the time faster, this is not the case where travel from 
the South is concerned. For example, the distance from 
Fort Worth to Pocatello by way of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, Colorado & Southern, and Union Pacific 
through Granger is 1,461 miles, and through Ogden 1,527 
miles; by the route of the Denver & Rio Grande it is 
1,477 miles. The time by either route is the same. 


The protests of the communities served by the Denver 
& Rio Grande were directed largely to the probable effect 
the proposed tariffs would have upon the volume of travel 
now passing through those places. Large investments have 
been made in hotels for the accommodation and enter- 
tainment of tourists, and thousands of dollars are spent 
annually in advertising in order to advise the country at 
large of the attractions to be found at such resorts as 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake 
City, and others. If a change is made in the conditions 
which have existed for the past eighteen years, by which 
the opportunity to pass through those communities is 
denied the traveler, it is asserted that there would be a 
material loss to this region and to the farming and fruit 
sections of western Colorado. 


The desire of a large proportion of the traveling pub- 
ile to see the Denver & Rio Grande territory is not denied. 
An exhibit introduced by that carrier showed a total travel 
over its rails in the year 1913 of 16,145 passengers to and 
from points served by the Oregon Short Line. In that 
year the total number of tourists entering the Yellow- 
stone Park by way of the Oregon Short Line was 11,907, 
and of that number the Denver & Rio Grande carried 5 860, 
or 49 per cent. There is testimony of record to the effect 
that in the solicitation of travel to Oregon Short Line ter- 
ritory it is vital to the interests of the prairie lines to 
enjoy the advantage of issuing through tickets by way of 
the Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado Midland railways, 
and that if this privilege is denied them their ability to 
secure traffic except from purely local .points would be 
greatly lessened. It thus becomes arparent that in pro- 
posing to withdraw from participation in joint fares over 
the Denver & Rio Grande the respondent has largely con- 
sidered only its own interests. 

The increase in fares over the Denver & Rio Grande to 
Oregon Short Line territory, if the interchange at Ogden 
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on the present fares is discontinued, would amount, as is 
stated of record, to from 20 ‘cents in some cases to as high 
as $30.10 on certain classes of round-trip tickets, with a 
proportionate increase in excess baggage rates. Based 
on the travel during the year 1913, the additional cost to 
the public in using the route of the Denver & Rio Grande 
under the high charges would have been approximately 
$125,000. A substantial number of passengers over that 
route consists of traveling men covering the territory 
between Denver and Idaho and Montana, and they must 
use the Denver & Rio Grande, at least in one direction. 
The increase in the fare would directly affect such pas- 
sengers because of their inability to make use of the low- 
er fares by the direct line of the Union Pacific. It was 
suggested that by purchasing transcontinental scrip books 
the commercial traveler would be able to make his circuit 
at approximately the present round trip rates, but that 
form of transportation requires a substantial initial out- 
lay and is not in very extensive use. 


The more important facts disclosed of record, as well 
as the various contentions advanced upon the argument 
by the parties in interest, have been stated at length, 
but it seems unnecessary to discuss them jn detail, for the 
principle involved in the case is quite simple and is not 
embarrassed by any substantial conflict of fact. 


We have seen that the direct route between the terri- 
tories in question is over the rails of the Union Pacific; 
from Omaha to Pocatello, for example, the direct route, 
as heretofore stated, is 383 miles shorter than the route 
between the same points in connection with the rails of 
the Denver & Rio Grande. It has also been shown that 
the fastest passenger trains over the direct route from 
Omaha to Ogden, for example, make the run in almost 
nineteen hours less time than is required by the best 
train over the indirect route. This is due not only to the 
shorter mileage, but doubtless, to some extent, to the fact 
that the Union Pacific crosses the mountains at a sub- 
stantially lower level and on less severe grades than are 
found on the Denver & Rio Grande. It is the direct route, 
therefore, that fixes the fare the traveler must pay when 
journeying between the territories in question, and in the 
absence of a showing of record to the contrary we must 
assume that the existing fare over that route is reasonable 
and is a normal fare for that service. On the other hand, 
the application of the same fare over the longer and more 
indirect route, with jts.greater altitude and severer grades, 
can be regarded in no other light than as a rate concession 
to the traveler in the interest of that route. Although the 
latter route opens to the passenger mountain scenery and 
other attractions not to be found on the more direct route 
of the Union Pacific, nevertheless, as an additional induce- 
ment to travelers to take the indirect route, it was ap- 
parently found necessary to concede to them the same fare 
that is in effect over the shorter route of the Union Pa- 
cific. It is true that this rate parity over the two routes 
has been in effect for nearly twenty years, and this fact 
is relied upon by the protesting carrier and by the several 
communities that have intervened in the proceeding as a 
significant and a practically controlling feature in the con- 
troversy. Does that fact, however, qualify the right of 
the Union Pacific now to withdraw from the arrangement? 
Does the long continuance of the rarity in fares over 
the two routes give to the Denver & Rio Grande the legal 
right to insist upon that relation of fares for all time to 
come? 

The amended provision of section 15 of the act giv- 
ing to the Commission certain powers in respect of re- 
quiring carriers to establish through routes and joint 
rates has been considered in C. & C. Traction Co. vs. B. & 
O. S. W. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C. 486 (The Traffic World, 
April 8, 1911, p.” 597); Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa vs. A., T. & S. F. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C. 656 (The Traffic 
World, June 8, 1912, p. 1141); and still more recently in 
Chamber of Commerce of New York vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C. 55 (The Traffic World, June 22, 1912, 
p. 1240). There are also other and subsequent cases in 
which our powers under that provision of the act are 
discussed. These rulings are cited by the respondent in 
support of its contentions. It also relies upon the exact 
wording of the law in that behalf. The provision as 
amended in 1910 is as follows: 

And in establishing such through route the Commission 


shall not require any company, without its consent, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the entire length of its 
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railroad and of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunc- 
tion and under a common management or control therewith 
which lies between the termini of such proposed through route, 
inless to do so would make such through route unreasonably 
long as compared with another practicable through route which 
could otherwise be established. 


As the direct route is over its own rails and is very 
much shorter both in distance and in point of time than 
the indirect route in connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande, and as the Oregon Short Line and the Union Pa- 
cific are operated under a common management and con- 
trol, the position taken by the respondent is that, as 
an original question, it would be beyond our power to re- 
quire it to join with the Denver & Rio Grande in estab- 
lishing through routes and joint rates between the terri- 
tories in question. That being the case, it is further 
contended that it is likewise beyond our power to require 
the respondent to continue an arrangement already in ex- 
istence but from which it now desires to withdraw. 


There is. no occasion here for a review of the cases 
cited or for any further discussion of the scope and appli- 
cation of that part of section 15 of the act, under which we 
may require interstate carriers to establish through routes 
and joint rates. The provision has been already sufficiently 
construed. Every such controversy, however, must be con- 
sidered in the light of all the facts and conditions sur- 
rounding it. But this much may be said in addition to 
what has already been said by the Commission in its 
published reports, namely, that we do not perceive from 
the language of the act that we have any larger or differ- 
ent powers when dealing with tariffs by which it is pro- 
posed to cancel an existing through route and existing joint 
fares applicable thereto than we have in connection with 
a complaint praying for an order establishing a through 
route and reasonable and just rates applicable thereto 
where no such route has already been established. The 
long continuance of a through route and of joint rates 
on traffic moving over it is often a fact of substantial 
importance and one that must always be considered, to- 
gether with all other pertinent facts of record, in order 
to enable us to arrive at sound conclusions in such a 
case; it has never been held. however, to be a con- 
trolling factor in any case. Our authority in such mat- 
ters is statutory and cannot be enlarged by the previous 
course of the carriers. We think it clear that we have 
no power under section 15, nor should we assume 
the power, to prevent the cancellation of through routes 
and joint rates voluntarily established by the carriers 
when, as in this case, the circumstances and condiitons 
are such as would not warrant an order to comfel such 
arrangements if not already in effect. 


The situation before us is a very practical one. The 
Denver & Rio Grande route, as hereinbefore pointed out, 
is longer by nearly 400 miles and is 19 hours longer in 
point of time. Under such circumstances, if no through 
route were now open, an order, based on the record 
before us, requiring the Union Pacific system to short 
haul itself by establishing the present parity of fares 

ld be illogical and 
would be no less so 

our power under the 
elling the Union Pacific 
which we could not law- 


arbitrary in the highest degree. 
should we undertake to exerci 


protestant and the communities served by it no vésted 
right to a continuance of the adjustment for all time 
to come; and the differences between the two routes in 
mileage and point of time and in their physical char- 
acteristics are too substantial to be disregarded, even 
if our powers under the provision of the act relating 
to joint rates and through routes were plenary and 
entirely unrestricted by the important limitations pointed 
out in the cases above cited. To force the Union Pa- 


_ cifie to continue the present parity of rates over the 
| Denver & Rio Grande, notwithstanding the great differ- 


ences in the character of the two routes, would be in 
complete disregard of its definite legal right under sec- 
‘ion 15 of the act not to be short hauled against its 
will and consent. 

S All things considered, the general contentions of the 
Union Pacific on the questions at issue must be sus- 
iained; and in reaching that conclusion we have not 
overlooked the fact that under tariff_authority it offers 
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to passengers over its direct route certain side trips 
without additional charge. When this free mileage is 
added to the mileage of its direct route between ~the 
points in question the disparity in the service as be- 
tween the two routes is substantially modified. In our 
judgment, however, this does not alter, but the neces- 
sity for holding out such inducements to travelers to 
use its more direct route rather emphasizes, the right 
of the Union Pacific to take the action proposed in the 
tariffs- under suspension and in those about to be filed, 
as is explained of record and heretofore mentioned. The 
contention of the Denver & Rio Grande that it will be 
subjected to undue discrimination if the Union Pacific 
refuses longer to be short hauled by it between Denver 
and Ogden while it permits the prairie lines to short 
haul it from Kansas City and Omaha to Denver, is with- 
out force. The Denver & Rio Grande is not affected in 
any way by the arrangements of the Union Pacific with 
the prairie lines, and we have been unable to see that 
its different policy under the different conditions pre- 
vailing east of Denver can be said to subject the Denver 
& Rio Grande to any undue discrimination when the 
Union Pacific enforces another policy west of Denver. 
A policy of this kind on the part of the Union Pacific 
with respect to one part of its system cannot be held 
to be an undue discrimination as a matter of law be- 
cause of a different policy with respect to another part 
of its line, unless it so works out as a matter of fact 
and in actual practice. This is not the case here. 
There is undoubtedly a difference in treatment, but it is 
followed by no adverse consequences to the Denver & 
Rio Grande. Should the respondent also withdraw its 


present joint passenger fares with the prairie lines no 


benefit would accrue to the Denver & Rio Grande; nor 
do we see that any harm would result to it by the con- 
tinuance of joint fares between the Union Pacific and 
the prairie lines up to Denver after the parity of rates 
Over the Denver & Rio Grande route shall have been 
withdrawn. 

Upon the argument the seependent indicated its 
purpose to modify its tariffs here under consideration 
by making round-trip tickets to the Yellowstone Park 
available in one direction over the Denver & Rio Grande. 
We think this should be done in the general interest 
of both lines and in the interest of the traveling public. 
It appears also that between some of the points in ques- 
tion, especially on travel from the South and Southeast 
by way of Pueblo or Colorado Springs, the route over 
the rails of the Denver & Rio Grande is shorter than 
the Union Pacific route, and in other cases is approxi- 
mately as short. While this phase of the matter re- 
ceived relatively little attention on the argument and is 
not fully discussed upon the record, it may be well to 
say that as at present advised we think the present 
adjustment should not be disturbed in such cases, if 
that can be avoided. We see no reason also why any 
departures from the provisions of the fourth section 
should be permitted as the result of the course here pro- 
posed by the Union Pacific system. 

Throughout the record and on the argument the 

oposal of the respondent to withdraw the parity of 
rates Over the route of the Denver & Rio Grande is 
referred to by the protestants as a closing of the latter 
route. A through route in the sense in which this term 
is generally used embraces two or more lines of rail- 
road moving traffic under conventional agreements at 
rates or fares made applicable for the through service be- 
tween designated points. The fares for the through service 
may be joint fares or a combination of local fares. The 
withdrawal of joint fares does not therefore close: a 
through route in the sense that passengers may no 
longer have a through service; nor may a carrier take 
any steps that will deprive passengers of the right to 
use its rails between any two points on the line at the 
regularly established fares. It is clear, therefore, that 
through traffic over what we have here referred to as 
the Denver & Rio Grande route cannot lawfully be 
stopped by any action of the Union Pacific. The ques- 
tion before us is merely the propriety of its proposal to 
withdraw the present joint through fares, leaving in 
effect for the through service the higher charges result- 
ing from the application of the intermediate fares. And 
when the record refers to the closing of the Denver & 
Rio Grande route we do not understand that the through 
checking of trunks and through tickets over that route 
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are hereafter not to be available to travelers who may 
desire to take that route and pay the higher charges 
resulting from the cancelation of the present joint fares, 
and we do not sanction the withdrawal of the existing 
accommodations in these particulars. Indeed, although 
the question has not been argued before us, it appears 
to be the definite right of a traveler who is ready to 
pay the lawfully established fares for a through service 
to have the benefit of all reasonable accommodations, 
and among these we include the through checking of 
baggage and berths in through sleeping cars. We have 
little sympathy, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, 
with a course of action that denies these conveniences 
to the traveling public over any route. If the higher 
charges, based on the local fares that will be left in 
effect over the indirect route, are not -sufficient to ac- 
complish what the respondent desires, further pressure 
should not be brought to bear upon the traveling public 
to take the shorter route by resorting to devices that 
simply annoy and embarrass passengers. Should the 
Denver & Rio Grande desire it, we think the Union 
Pacific ought to join in establishing through fares on 
this higher basis; on the other hand, if the Denver & 
Rio Grande prefers to meet the situation in some other 
way, as by establishing proportional rates, it undoubt- 
edly has that right, and if it pursues that course we 
think the Union Pacific ought to join with it in the 
through checking of bagagge and in continuing similar 
accommodations for the traveling public. 

It is assumed that the respondent will at once with- 
draw the tariffs under suspension and file in lieu there- 
of others so amended as to conform to these findings 
and suggestions. The record will be held open for such 
order or orders as may be appropriate. 


McCHORD, Chairman, dissenting: 

The respondent, Union Pacific, contends that it has 
a legal right under section 15 of the act to cancel 
through route arrangements and joint passenger fares 
applicable thereto with the Denver & Rio Grande be- 
cause such route requires it to short haul itself. The 
majority report herein adopts this view. With this I 
cannot agree. The provision of section 15 involved is 
as follows: 


And in establishing such through route, the Commission 
shall not require any company, without its consent, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the entire length of its 
railroad and of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunc- 
tion and under a common management or control therewith 
which lies between the termini of such proposed through route, 
unless to do so would make such through route unreasonably 
long as compared with another practicable through route which 
could otherwise be established. 


I cannot subscribe to the following conclusions in 
the majority opinion: 


But this much may be said in addition to what has already 
been said by the Commission -in its published reports, namely, 
that we do not perceive from the language of the Act that we 
have any greater or different power when dealing with a tariff 
by which it is proposed to cancel an existing through route and 
existing joint fares applicable thereto than we have in connec- 
tion with a complainant praying for an order establishing a 
through route and reasonable and just rates applicable thereto 
where no such route has already been established. * * * Our 
authority in such matters is statutory, and cannot be enlarged 
by the previous course of the carriers. * * * To force the 
Union Pacific to continue the present parity of rates over the 
Denver & Rio Grande, notwithstanding the great differences 
of the character of the through routes would be in complete dis- 
regard of its definite legal right under Section 15 of the Act 
not to be short hauled against its will and consent. 

The wording of the above-quoted provision of sec- 
tion 15 itself makes the powers of the Commision de- 
pendent upon the “previous course of the carriers,” 
since a short-hauling through route may not be ‘estab- 
lished “without its consent,” so that the ‘‘previous course 
of the carriers” does enlarge the powers of the Com- 
mission under this provision, and, based upon the pre- 
vious course of the carriers, the Commission has many 


times by orders the effect of which was to require car- 


riers to establish joint through routes with other car-: 


riers where it appeared discriminatory for them to re- 
fuse to enter into such arrangements. Buffalo, Rochester 


& Pittsburgh R. R. Co. vs. Pennsylvania Co., 29 I. C. C., 
114 (The Traffic World, Feb. 1914, p. 282); Pennsylvania 
Co. vs. U. S., 236 U. S., 351; Traffic Bureau of Nash- 
ville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 5383 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1186); 
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R. R. Co. vs. U. S., No. 673, June 1, 1915. The previ- 
Ous course of the carriers therefore enlarges the powers 
of the Commission under this section. The further ques- 
tion is, May the carriers rescind at will their previous 
course? 

When once through route arrangements have been 
voluntarily entered into, rates or fares applicable there- 
to are necessarily published and filed with the Commis- 
sion. These through routes cannot be canceled without 
publishing and filing new tariffs changing the joint 
rates or fares and practices applicable thereto. Under 
other provisions of section 15 such new rates or prac- 
tices are made subject to protest, suspension and inves- 
tigation by the Commission for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their propriety. If the effect of the new sched- 
ules is to increase the rate, fare or charge formerly 
existing, the burden is upon the carrier to justify such 
increase. 

Here, however, the carrier pleads in bar of the 
Commission’s particular powers to investigate the pro- 
priety of an increased rate, its impotency to require the 
establishment of a short-hauling through route, urging 
a limitation upon the powers of the Commission in in- 
vestigation and suspension cases which never before has 
been recognized by the Commission or the courts. 

While in Marble Rates from Vermont, 29 I. C. C., 
607 (The Traffic World, March 28, 1914, p. 602), we con- 
cluded that the respondent was wholly within its rights 
in providing a joint rate and a through route via which 
it received a longer haul and canceling the through 
route which required it to short haul itself, such a find- 
ing was made after consideration of all the facts and 
circumstances made to appear in that case, and the fact 
that the route which was canceled required the respond- 
ent to short haul itself was in nowise considered a 
barrier to our consideration of that case on its merits, 
and it appeared that the public interest was in nowise 
jeopardized by the abandonment of the route which it 
Was sought to cancel. 

In Lumber Rates from North Pacific Coast Points, 
30 I. C. C., 111, page 113 (The Traffic World, May 9, 
1914, p. 898), we said: 


Were the question before us that of the establishment in 
the first instance of the route via Plummer, it is manifest that 
our conclusions would be that there is in existence a reasonable 
and satisfactory through route, and that no justification ap- 
pears for requiring the initial line, a component part of the 
Union Pacific System, to give this long-haul traffic to a com- 
peting line within a comparatively short distance of its origin. 
The burden of justifying the cancellation, which results in in- 
creases via the Plummer gateway to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the existing through rates and combinations of 
local rates, is upon the respondents, but upon consideration of 
all the facts of record we are not of opinion that they should 
be required to maintain the through rates on forest products 
via that gateway to the points involved to which the rates are 
no higher via Council Bluffs. 


Every investigation and suspension case comes be- 
fore the Commission on its merits, and the limitation 
upon the power of the Commission in the initiation of 
a through route which requires a carrier to short haul 
itself does not apply where the through route has been 
voluntarily established by the carrier and where the 
burden of proof as to the justification of an increased 
rate brought about by the attempted cancelation of such 
a through route must be met by the carrier. 

The instant case as presented to the Commission 
raises solely the question of the propriety of the pro- 
posed action of the carriers and stands before the Com- 
mission in no different situation than any other investi- 
gation and suspension case. 

The powers of the Commission with respect to the 
consideration of tariffs by which it is proposed to can- 
Cel an existing through route and existing joint fares 
applicable thereto are unlimited and wholly different 
from the powers of the Commission with respect to the 
establishment of a through route and reasonable and 
just rates applicable thereto, since in the latter instance 
the power is specifically limited by the act, whereas 
the power with respect to new tariffs canceling existing 
routes is derived from another provision of the act to 
which no such limitation applies. 

The power of the Commission to initiate or under- 
take the investigation of new tariffs is conferred in the 
broadest possible terms—‘‘any schedule,” “any new indi- 
vidual or joint regulations or practices affecting any 
rate, fare or charge,” are the most inclusive words that 
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could have been employed in conferring upon the Com- 
mission this power. 

In stating the kind of order which the Commission 
may make in investigation and suspension cases. section 
15 of the act employs the following language: 


and after full hearing, whether completed before or after the 
rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice goes into 
effect, the Commission may make such order in reference to 
such rate, fare, charge, classification. regulation or practice 
as would be proper in a proceeding initiated after the rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice had become 
effective. 


Analyzed, the position of the respondents is that, 
since it is manifest that if the tariffs here under sus- 
pension became effective the Commission under the 
short-haul proviso is without power to require the re- 
spondents to establish the route which they seek to 
cancel, therefore the Commission is without power in 
an investigation and suspension case to make an order 
canceling the suspended tariff, which itself was filed to 
rescind a short-hauling through route. 

To accept this view is to hold that the limitation 
on the power of the Commission to initiate through 
routes is a limitation upon its power to suspend and 
investigate new schedules. Such a view is unwarranted, 
from the plain letter of the act, and is unsound as a 
matter of statutory construction. 

The short-hauling clause, quoted at the outset, is a 
proviso, and as such is limited in its application only 
to the powers of the Commission with respect’ to the 
establishment of through routes as an original matter. 

In Lewis’ Sutherland Statutory Construction, volume 
2, second edition, page 673, it is said: 


The nature and appropriate office cf the proviso heing to 
restrain or qualify some preceding matter, it should be confined 
to what precedes it unless it clearly appears to have been in- 
tended to apply to some other matter. 


And on page 671 of the same authority the test for 
a proviso is stated as follows: 


A proviso is so identified with the text of the statute which 
it qualifies that if such enactment is repealed by subsequent 
statute repugnant to it the proviso will fall also. 


Applying this test, it is plain that if the act to 
regulate commerce were amended by repealing the clause 
conferring upon the Commission the power with respect 
to investigation and suspension cases, the clause with 
respect to the establishment of through routes and the 
proviso thereto would not also be repealed or fall with 
it. It must follow, therefore, that the clause with re- 
spect to the Commission’s power to initiate and estab- 
lish through routes and the power there conferred can- 
not be read as a limitation upon the powers of the 
Commission to investigate the propriety of new sched- 
ules. 

A liberal construction will be applied to remedial 
and other statutes enacted pro bono publico unless pre- 
vented by some paramount rule of construction. See 
Lewis’ Sutherland Statutory Construction, supra, sec- 
tions 584 and 586. 

The limited construction given to the language with 
respect to the kind of order which the Commision may 
make in investigation and suspension cases is not war- 
ranted, especially in view of other language in the same 
sentence and in another preceding clause of this sec- 
tion. Manifestly this language was not intended to 
operate as a limitation upon the power of the Commis- 
sion to investigate new schedules, since theré is no ref- 
erence in the language to such limitation, but the force 
of this language is simply to refer back to the clause 
which precedes it in this section, in which the kind of 
order the Commission may make in formal cases is 
defined, the idea being to confer upon the Commission 
the power to make the same kind of an order in investi- 
gation and suspension cases with respect to the estab- 
lishment of a maximum rate for the future as was con- 
ferred upon it with respect to the kind of order which 
may be made in formal cases. 

It would be as logical to contend that the limita- 
tion upon the Commission’s power to initiate through 
routes operates as a proviso on its power to determine 
the question of discrimination, where a carrier short 
hauls itself in one instance and refuses to enter into 
Such an arrangement in another. Such a position, how- 
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ever, would be repugnant to the principle of the Switch- 
ing cases, supra. Or to contend that the Commission 
being without power to require carriers to haul dan- 
gerous freight, such as dynamite, which they do not 
hold themselves out to carry, if they once undertake to 
carry such freight and publish rates applicable thereto 
and subsequently publish and file new tariffs which are 
suspended, raising these rates or canceling them, that 
the Commission, being without power to require the car- 
riers to publish the original rates, is therefore without 
power to investigate the suspended rates. 

The force of the last paragraph of section 15 of the 
act should be noted in this connection: 


The foregoing enumeration of powers shall not exclude any 
power which the Commission would otherwise have in the mak- 
ing of an order under the provisions of this Act. 


It must follow, therefore, that where carriers have 
entered into through route ararngements and consented 
thereunder to short haul themselves, they may not 
revoke that consent at will, but the propriety of such 
revocation is subject to review by this Commission on 
its merits under the power conferred upon it by the act 
to investigate the propriety of any new schedule. 

The majority opinion is inconsistent in that it holds 
as a matter of law that the through route here con- 
cerned may be canceled, whereas the carriers respond- 
ent are required to maintain a through route, but may 
apply to such route a higher rate than is applied via 
the one-line route of the respondent. This action is 
again inconsistent and unjustifiable, since the increased 
revenue resulting from the increased rate must neces- 
sarily accrue to the Denver & Rio Grande, which is not 
complaining and does not want the rate increased. It 
is asserted by the respondent, Union Pacific, that it has 
no quarrel with the Denver & Rio Grande respecting 
the division of the present joint fares, and if the Com- 
mission were called upon to fix the division of the 
through fares we would necessarily be influenced by 
the divisions accepted by the other roads connecting 
with the respondent east of Denver and the roads con- 
necting with the Denver & Rio Grande east of Denver. 

It appears that the present through route was orig- 
inally established in 1897, when the branch lines of the 
respondent aggregated only 186 miles in length, where- 
as since that time additional branch lines have been 
built, bringing the total length of same up to 1,016 
miles. These branches extend to Yellowstone Park and 
into the Oregon Short Line territory, and it is con- 
tended that since they are not remunerative the respond- 
ent must recoup by reserving to its main line as much 
through traffic as possible. 

The respondent is inconsistent in this claim, since 
it appears that its main line extends eastward from 
Denver in two divisions, one reaching Omaha and the 
other extending to Kansas City, and in this eastern sec- 
tion it meets competition of several railroads between 
these points with which it maintains joint through pas- 
senger fares, both eastbound and westbound, connecting 
at Denver. The respondent, however, has not canceled 
these through fares, and asserts that it does not intend 
to cancel them. It, therefore, is executing its policy to 
conserve all traffic to its main line with respect to only 
one of its connections. If the real purpose of respond- 
ent was to increase its main-line revenue, it. would have 
been more consistent for it to cancel all of its through 
route arrangements which require it to short haul itself. 

It does not appear that the Denver & Rio Grande is 
dissatisfied with the revenue that it receives under the 
existing through fares and under the existing divisions 
thereof, although its haul is longer than that of the 
more direct line of the respondent. 

From the conclusion reached in the majority opin- 
ion it is apparent that there is no justification in the 
record in this case for the cancelation of the through 
route. The respondents are required to maintain the 
through route arrangement but at a higher joint through 
fare for the route via .the Denver & Rio Grande than 
is charged via the one-line route of the respondent. As 
indicated before, this is a matter which is not presented 
on the record before us, since the Denver & Rio Grande 
is not complaining of its revenues or making any at- 
tempt to increase its charges. The revenue resulting 


.to the respondent, Union Pacific, out of the increased 


through fare permitted by the majority opinion is neces- 
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sarily determined by competitive conditions prevailing 
with respect to the revenues accepted by competitive 
lines east of Denver. 

When considered on its merits, the proposed action 
of the respondents is wholly without justification on the 
record other than its alleged legal right to cancel through 
routes that require it to short haul itself, which is urged 
by it as a bar to the Commission’s power to consider 
the justification of the increased fares on their merits. 

Under the majority opinion it is possible for large 
railroad systems to systematically acquire small com- 
peting lines and suppress that competition which has 
given vitality to our railroads. By acquiring a small road 
which has through route arrangements witb’ another road 
paralleling the purchasing road, the purckasing road may 
require the cancelation of such throu routes because 
the route requires it to short haul ifs system. I doubt 
the propriety, reasonableness, justhess and wisdom of 
acquiescing in the establishme of a principle which 
may be the basis for a general and arbitrary increase 
of through passenger fares and freight rates. 

COMMISSIONER HALL also dissents and will later 
file his separate report. 


CHATTANOOGA LOG RATES 


1. & S. NO. 256 (35 I. C. C., 163-171) 
Submitted March 10, 1915. Decided July 23, 1915. 


Upon rehearing; Held, That rates and carload minimum weight 
for certain distances prescribed in the original report, 30 I. 
C., 36, should be modified. 





J. B. Sizer and O. L. Bunn for protestants. 
Moore, C. J. Rixey, Jr., 


McCHORD, Chairman: 

The original report in this proceeding appears in 30 

I. C. C., 36. Upon petition for rehearing filed by prot- 
estants in the original proceeding an order was entered 
May 28, 1914, reopening the case. The rates established 
May 22, 1914, in compliance with our order of May 3, 
1914, were continued in effect pending a decision upon 
rehearing. 
( Protestants ask restoration of the scale of rates in 
effect prior to May 22, 1914, and aver that from lack 
of knowledge that respondent would not undertake to 
justify the schedule of rates under suspension they 
were unprepared at the original hearing to demonstrate 
the unreasonableness of the lower scale of “proposed” 
rates submitted by the respondent and found reasonable 
by the Commission, but which they contend has resulted 
in serious injury to them and to other shippers of logs 
to Chattanooga. They allege in support of their petition 
for rehearing: 

1. That the Commission erred in stating that the 
situation at Chattanooga was differentiated from that at 
Memphis as disclosed in May Bros. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
Co., 26 I. C. C., 323 (The Traffic World, March 29, 1913, 
p. 702), by the fact that the Alabama Great Southern 
handles no outbound shipments of lumber made from 
logs hauled by it to Chattanooga. 

2. That the rates prescribed increase dispropor- 
tionately as the distance increases, contrary to the gen- 
eral rule that rates should increase less rapidly as the 
distance increases. 

3. That no consideration should have been given 
to the fact that respondent’s rates include delivery to 
points on the Chattanoga Belt Railway. 

4. That the Commission erred in finding that the 
traffic “must bear the return of the equipment empty” 
and that “an average trip for a car is 10 days.” 

5. That impairment of the value of protestants’ 
investments in timber and equipment should have been 
given greater consideration and weight. 

6. That the comparative statement of rates on logs 
and other commodities embodied in our original report 
Was incorrect and without evidentiary value. 

7. That the Commission erred in stating that the 
“proposed” rates compared favorably with rates of other 
roads serving Chattanooga and with rates to other points 
where traffic conditions appeared to be similar. 

These allegations will be disposed of in the order 
stated. 


1. Outbound Shipments of Lumber from Chattanooga 
and Memphis. 

The following statement was offered by respondent 

for the purpose of showing the volume of the log and 


R. Walton 
and M. Carter Hal! for respondent. 
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lumber traffic handled by lines serving Chattanooga dur- 
ing the period from Jan. 1, 1914, to Aug. 31, 1914, and 
the number of lumber shipments each line should have 
received in proportion to the volume of its log traffic, 
based on the ratio of one car of lumber to three cars 
of logs: 

Proportion 

cars lum- 


Cars’ berto 


Line. . lumber. logs. 


Aipbama Groat : Southern .......cccdcccccsscs 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis....... 
Ce Ci MR ot eneeceeon neces 
I, 8 on oa cepa eb ee dence ese 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Ry....... 


ee 


It appears from the record that about one year 
elapses after the logs are received at the mill before the 
lumber manufactured therefrom is shipped. Therefore, 
the statement does not disclose the actual shipments of 
lumber produced from logs received during the period 
in question. It does show, however, that while the 
Alabama Great Southern handled during this period 


_ approximately one-half of all logs shipped to Chatta- 


nooga, it received less than one-tenth of the outbound 
lumber traffic. That respondent’s lumber shipments from 
Chattanooga are inconsiderable in comparison with its 
log traffic is clearly established by the record. Prot- 
estants contend, however, that the Alabama Great South- 
ern, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and South- 
ern are in fact a single roalroad system, and that whatever 
advantage a log-carrying road may derive from handling 
the outbound product inures to the Alabama Great 
Southern on lumber shipped from Chattanooga over the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and Southern, 
and that in this respect the situation is substantially 
like that at Memphis as disclosed in May Bros. vs. Y. 
& M. V. R. R., 26 I. C. C., 323. As to this contention it 
is sufficient to say that while there is a more or less 
close relationship between the Alabama Great Southern 
and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific on 
account of the interest of the Southern Railway in both 
roads, they are operated independently, their rates, 
which are fixed by different traffic officials, are pub- 
lished in separate tariffs, and there is nothing of record 
to disprove respondent’s assertion that it in no way 
shares in the lumber traffic revenue of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific and Southern. 
















2. Rail Increases for Longer Distances. 


In the petition for rehearing protestants support 
their contention that the rates assailed increase dis- 
proportionately with distance by comparing them with 
rates of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad to 
Memphis. The increase in rates of the Alabama Great 
Southern for the first 60 miles is 1% cents, for the next 
60 miles 2 cents, for the next 60 miles 1 cent and for 
the next 20 miles 2 cents; of the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley for the first 60 miles 2 cents, for the next 60 
miles 2 cents, for the next 60 miles 1 cent and for the 
next 20 miles one-half cent. They also state that where- 
as the rate of the Alabama Great Southern for 200 miles 
is 3 cents higher than the rate for 100 miles — 
the average or ordinary increase for similar distances on the 
principa! log-hauling roads running into Chattanooga, Memphis, 


Nashville, Louisville, Evansville, Paducah and Cairo varies from 
1 cent to 2% cents. 


The fdllowing table, compiled from one of the re 
spondent’s exhibits, presents a comparison of Alabama 
Great Southern rates for the distances shown with rates 
of the other lines serving Chattanooga and the average 
rates to certain other points: 


Mls. Mls. Mls. Mls. Mls. Mls. Mls. Mls. s. Mls. 
Distance to Chat- 
tanooga. SO cic aa 50 75 100 125 150 = 175 


Rates per 100 pounds. 
Cts. Cts. Cts: Cts. Cts. Cts. 
he Pele 34 5} 53 6 


Siattiaes Ry. 4 3} 4} 
(Memphis div ision) 
Southern Ry.... 24 2? 34 
nn division) 

»N.O.& T.P.Ry.. ] 4h 53 
Ne Goa Be L. Ry., 42 o 


From— 
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August 14, 1915 


tT A206. 2. 8::. 22 33 33 
C. of G. Ry 2 : 3% 
Average all lines ex- 
cept A.G.S.R.R. 2.8 4.45 5.21 5.85 6.25 
7.2% 8.0 9.3 9.5 


Average all lines to-- 
6.75 7.29 7.79 8.89 9.21 9.75 10.64 11.5 


Nashville 
SE erty cia 5.93 6.67 7.29 8.06 9.25 9.62 10.87 11.48 
All points shown. 6.03 6.75 7.52 8.21 8.88 9.34 10.51 11 07 


Protestants criticize this exhibit on the following 
grounds: In some instances the rates shown are not 
specific commodity rates on: logs, but are the rates apply- 
ing to lumber and related articles. “Gross” rates of 
lines which maintain a system of “gross” and “net” 
rates are shown instead of the lower “net” rates. Rates 
to Memphis of lines west of the Mississippi River in- 
clude a bridge toll of from 1 to 2 cents per 100 pounds, 
which protestants urge should be deducted to make a 
fair comparison. Respondent asserts that it is proper 
to use the lumber rate because it applies on logs, in 
the absence of a specific commodity rate, and defends 
the use of “gross” or billing rates on the ground that 
‘net” rates are in effect proportional rates, which are 
applied only in consideration of outbound lumber ship- 
ments. Concerning the increase of 3 cents in the rate 
for 200 miles over the rate for 100 miles, respondent 
urges consideration of the fact that the 8%-cent rate 
is blanketed for distances from 191 to 275 miles. It 
will be noted that rates of the Alabama Great Southern 
for distances of 200 miles and less exceed the average 
rates of all lines entering Chattanooga except for a dis- 
tance of 50 miles. Its rates for distances exceeding 200 
miles are less than the average rates of other Chatta- 
nooga lines, but it appears that rates of the Southern 
Railway (Memphis division) and of the Central of 
Georgia for distances exceeding 200 miles, shown as 
rates on logs, are the lumber rates. Respondent shows 
that the average haul on logs from Alabama Great South- 
ern points to Chattanooga during the year 1913 was 
182.92 miles; January 1 to May 21, 1914, 202.88 miles; 
and May 22, 1914 (when the present rates became 
effective), to Aug. 31, 1914, 214.75 miles. This indicates 
a constantly increasing length of haul and that prot- 
estants are chiefly interested in rates for distances of 
200 miles and over. The reasonableness of the present 
rates will be further considered hereinafter. 


3. Belt Railway Delivery. 
We observed in our original report that— 


9.35 9.9 
11.5 


6.83 7.6 
10.12 10.5 11.5 


Ohio River cros- 


Ci. s. 
. 4.02 5.13 


As a part of the service included under the proposed rate 
the respondent delivers the logs to the plants of the protestants 
located on its belt line. Where the logs are received over any 
other line except the Southern Railway a charge of $2.50 is 
made. It appears that the Southern absorbs the charge. 


Protestants insist that this fact is of no material 
consequence, and cite Lumber Rates from Local Points 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., 29 I. C. C., 646 (The Traffic 
World, April 4, 1914, p. 648), in which we said: 


Delivery bv the Alabama Great Southern to plants on the 
Chattanooga Belt Railway is in effect delivery to industries lo- 
eated on its own terminals, as the Belt Railway is operated by 
the respondent. 


Respondent argues that where Belt Railway delivery 
is made shippers receive more service and pay a lower 
total charge on logs handled by the Alabama Great 
Southern than on shipments originating at local points 
on other lines except the Southern. The record does 
not disclose to what extent Belt Railway delivery is 
required, and we do not attach much importance to this 
contention. It is a universal rule for carriers to accord 
free delivery on their own terminals of traffic upon 
which they receive a line haul, and while the fact that 
this rule is observed by the Alabama Great Southern 
was referred to in our original report it appears to be 
without special significance. 


4. Empty Car Movement and Car Detention. 


The petition for rehearing challenges the correct- 
ness of the statements made in our first report that the 
log traffic “must bear the return of the equipment 
empty” and that “an average trip for a car is 10 days.” 
Protestants aver that “a large proportion of the cars 
which bring logs into Chattanooga are sent out either 
Gver respondent’s line or other connecting lines, loaded.” 
Testimony offered by protestants shows that there are 
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a number of manufacturers at Chattanooga who ship 
their products over respondent’s line on the kinds of 
cars used in the log traffic, and exhibits were filed 
showing the number of such shipments during a limited 
period. Respondent doés not maintain that every car 
loaded with logs is returned empty, but contends that 
the preponderating loaded car movement is toward Chat- 
tanoOga and that there is a continuous southbound move- 
ment of empty cars to take care of northbound loading. 
The record justifies the conclusion that while many cars 
used in the log traffic are utilized for return loading a 
very substantial empty car movement is necessary in 
order to provide cars for log ‘shippers. 

Protestants filed exhibits showing an average of 
approximately four days from the date of the bill of 
lading to the date of unloading of 467 cars of logs 
shipped from points over 200 miles distant from Chat- 
tanooga. These exhibits are inconclusive of the average 
time per trip of cars used in the log traffic, as they 
cover only the loaded car movement, do not show deten- 
tion at the loading point prior to the issuance of a bill 
of lading, or include the date of unloading. One of 
respondent’s exhibits contains a record of 220 cars re- 
ceived at Chattanooga during the months. of May and 
June, 1913, and May, 1914, from which it appears that 
the average time per trip was 9.7 days. This exhibit 
covers cars moving from near-by as well as from long 
distance points but only a small proportion of all log 
shipments handled. The time cars were placed in mo- 
tion to fill the shipper’s order and the time of release 
were used to ascertain the time per trip. Upon all of 
the facts of record it seems probable that the average 
time per trip is not less than seven days. 


5. Effect of the Increased Rates on Investments. 


Protestants allege that under the present scale of 
rates they cannot afford to ship logs from points on 
the Alabama Great Southern, and that the available 
supply from other points is insufficient to warrant the 
operation of their lumber manufacturing plants at Chat- 
tanooga. This, it is urged, is a matter which is en- 
titled to great consideration and weight. It was shown 
that shipments of logs to Chattanooga have materially 
decreased since the new rates became effective, that 
certain mills have closed and that others are not run- 
ning on full time. It appears, however, that throughout 
the South the lumber industry has suffered severely as 
a result of the European war and from other causes, 
and that the depression at Chattanooga is perhaps no 
greater than at Memphis and other lumber manufactur- 
ing centers. Protestants’ contentions in this regard were 
strongly emphasized at the original hearing and have 
received full consideration. However reluctant the Com- 
mission may feel to sanction changes in rates which 
tend to impair or destroy the value of investments made 
in expectation of their continuance, it cannot on that 
ground deny to the carriers the right to charge rates 
which are just and reasonable. 


6. Comparison of Log Rates with Rates on Other 
Commodities. 


Protestants contend that the following table pre- 
sents a fair comparison of the value and relative earn- 
ings per car on the commodities named for a distance 
of 215 miles, the average haul on logs during the period 
from May 22 to Aug. 31, 1914: 


Revenue 
Revenue per Value per 
weight. rate. per car. car-mile. « car. 
Pounds. Cents. Cents. 

11 $53.90 25.07 
Cottonseed 15 64.50 0 
Common brick 60,000 54.00 
Sand and gravel....... 75,000 67.50 
Fertilizer 50.00 
Grain 
Sewer pipe 
Drain tile 
Cement 
Scrap iron 


Average A. G. S. 
Commodity. 


44.00 
50.00 
50.99 
49.30 


40,000 
40,000 


Average per car.... 


Logs 72.59 


The comparison of rates on logs with rates on other 
commodities shown in the original report is criticized 
because a minimum weight on logs of 30,000 pounds 
was used, whereas the average actual weight materially 
excéeds 50,000 pounds, and also on the ground of dif- 
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ferences in value and conditions surrounding the trans- 
portation. Except sand, gravel and common brick, the 
commodities named are more valuable than logs. Most 
of them are usually shipped in closed cars, are more or 
less susceptible to damage, and require a higher degree 
of care in loading and transportation. Protestants’ ex- 
hibit seems to afford a better comparison of the earn- 
ings per car on logs with earnings per car on other 
commodities than the statement embodied in the first 


report or the revised exhibit filed by respondent, both. 


of which are based on carload minimum weights. 
7. Comparative Rates on Logs. 


Protestants allege that rate comparisons offered by 
respondent at the first hearing were misleading because 
of errors in respondent’s exhibits, that rates selected 
for comparisOn were, in many instances, mere paper 
rates upon which no traffic moves, and that rates for 
Similar distances actually applied by other lines serv- 
ing Chattanooga and to other points are materially 
lower than respondent’s rates. Numerous exhibits were 
filed showing rates to Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, 
Ohio River crossings and other points. In the prepara- 
tion of respondent’s exhibits rates applicable to lumber 
and related articles, including logs, were used where no 
specific commodity rates on logs were in effect, and 
where gross and net rates were published the gross 
rates were selected for comparison. Protestants’ ex- 
hibits show net rates where net rates were in effect, 
and as a general rule nothing but specific rates on logs 
were used. These fundamental differences in the prepa- 
ration of exhibits resulted in comparisons which on their 
face were favorable to the contentions of the party 
offering them. 

The ‘following table presents a comparison of the 
former and present rates, in cents per 100 pounds, of 
the Alabama Great Southern with rates of other Chat- 
tanooga lines and the gross and net rates of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley and the Illinois Central Railroad 
to Memphis: 
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70 miles and over 6 
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80 miles and over 
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90 miles and over 
95 miles and over 
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110 miles and over 100. . 
120 miles and over 110. . 
130 miles and over 120 
140 miles and over 130. . 
150 miles and over 140. . 
160 miles and over 150 
170 miles and over 160. . 
180 miles and over 170. . 
190 miles and over 180. 
200 miles and over 190 
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3.25 5.14 4.36 


—_—- 


Average,...,,; 4.58.50 5.74 4.53 6.21 6.63 4.5 4.84 


The gross rates of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
to Memphis were not condemned in May Bros. vs, Y. & 
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M. V. R. R., supra. The only lines over which there is 
a substantial movement of logs to Chattanooga for dis- 
tances exceeding 100 miles are the Alabama Great 
Southern, Southern and Central of Georgia. The aver- 
age haul from Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
points is 17 miles and from Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis points 70 miles. The shorter average haul 
from points on these lines is said to be due in part to 
relatively higher rates; but it appears that competition 
of local mills and the location of Chattanooga with ref 
erence to the principal lumber markets exert a potent 
influence. The logs are moved northward toward the 
ultimate destination of the product ‘instead of to Chatta- 
nooga. 

Our conclusion upon the whole record is that re- 
spondent should not be required to re-establish the rates 
in effect prior to May 22, 1914, which averaged lower 
than the net rates to Memphis, Nashville, and Ohio 
River crossings of the lines serving those points, but 
that the present rates for certain distances should be 
reduced. Under the present scale a rate of 4% cents 
applies for distances of 61 to 70 miles, 54% cents 71 to 
110 miles, 6% cents 141 to 170 miles, 7 cents 171 to 180 
miles, 8 cents 181 to 190 miles and 8% cents 191 to 
275 miles. The abrupt increases from 41% to 5% cents 
and from 6% to 8% cents are inconsistent with the re- 
mainder of the scale, and the record suggests no reason 
for blanketing the 5%4-cent and the 814-cent rates over 
such long distances. The proposed rates named in the 
following table would seem to afford a more consistent 
and equitable adjustment: 

Per Proposed ton- 


ton-mile. rates. mile. 
Cents. Mills. 


Present 
rates. 


65 miles and over 
miles and over 
5 miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
5 miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 100 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
5 miles and over 27 


We therefore find that the present rates per 100 
pounds for distances of 71 to 90 miles, inclusive, and 
181 to 250 miles, inclusive, are unreasonable and for 
the future should not exceed the proposed rates shown 
in the above table. 

Our order in the original proceeding prescribed a 
carload minimum of 40,000 pounds for distances up to 
and including 140 miles and 30,000 pounds for distances 
greater than 140 miles. The record shows that the aver- 
age weight per car of all logs shipped to Chattanooga 
Over respondent’s line during 1913 was 52,509 pounds. 
Witnesses for protestants testified that the average per 
car of their shipments ranged from 54,000 to 58,000 
pounds. It is our conclusion that a minimum carload 
weight of 40,000 pounds for the distances herein in- 
volved would be reasonable. 

An order will be entered 
findings herein announced. 
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ORDER. 

It is ordered, That said order herein, dated March 
3, 1914, be, and it is hereby, modified so as to read as 
follows: 

It is ordered, That the carrier respondent herein be, 
and it is hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Sept. 15, 1915, and thereafter to 
abstain, from charging, demanding, collecting or receiv- 
ing its present rates for the transportation of logs (ex- 
cept cedar), in carloads, to Chattanooga, Tenn., from 
points on the respondent’s line 71 to 90 miles, inclusive, 


‘and 181 to 259 miles, inclusive, distant from Chattanooga. 
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8.57 
8.66 
8.12 
7.64 
7.77 
7.37 
7.00 
7.14 
6.82 
6.52 
6.66 
6.40 
6.54 
6.30 
6.18 


August 14, 1915 


It is further ordered, That the said respondent be, 
and it is hereby, notified and required to establish, on 
or before Sept. 15, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the general public by not 
less than five days’ filing and posting in the manner 
prescribed in section 6 of the act to regulate commerce, 
and thereafter to maintain and apply to the transporta- 
tion, in carloads, of logs (except cedar) from points of 
origin included in the distances named in the preceding 
paragraph, rates per 100 pounds which shall not exceed 
the following, with a carload minimum of 40,000 pounds: 


miles and over 70 
miles and over 75 
5 miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 
miles and over 


And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two year 
from the date when it shall take effect. - : 


RATES ON CEMENT 
CASE NO. 7109* (35 I. C. C., 109-130) 


*This proceeding also embraces complaints in—No. 7109 

(Sub. No. 1), Same vs. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 

; 7109 (Sub. No. 2), Same vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 

cisco Railroad Co. et al.; and 7109 (Sub. No. 3), Same vs. 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co. et al. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU PORTLAND CEMENT CoO. VS. ST. 
LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 


Submitted April 17, 1915. Decided July 1, 1915. 

1. Cement differential Cape Girardeau to Arkansas points, three 
cents under St. Louis.—Rates on cement in carloads from 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., to points in southern Arkansas, which 
are not at least 3 cents per 100 pounds lower than the rates 
contemporaneously applicable from St. Louis, Mo., to the 
same points, found unjustly discriminatory. 

2. To Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky, two cents under St. 
Louis.—Rates on cement in carloads from Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., to points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, 
to points in Mississippi, except points on the Mississippi 
River, and to points in Kentucky and Tennessee west of 
the Tennessee River, except Paducah, Ky., and Memphis, 
Tenn., which are not at least 2 cents per 100 pounds lower 
than the rates from St. Louis, Mo., to the same points, 
found unjustly discriminatory. 

3. Combinations to southern Illinois unreasonable and discrim- 
inatory in favor of producing points in Missouri, Illinois 
and Indiana.—Combination rates on cement in carloads 
from ‘Cape Girardeau, Mo., to points in southern Illinois 
found unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in favor of 
competing points in Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. Reason- 
able maximum joint rates prescribed for the future. 


J. R. Walker for complainant. W. H. Hart for Oklahoma 
Portland Cement Co. J. A. Lehaney for Union Sand & Ma- 
terial Co. R. Walton Moore and M. P. Callaway for Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Co. and others. William Burger for Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. Thomas Bond for St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co. and its receivers. F. Wood for 
Morgan’s Louisiana & -Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. and 
Louisiana Western Railroad Co. William Gray for Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. E. A. Haid and R. -D. 
Coleman for St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. C. P. Stewart 
and Walter Nichols for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. W. F. Dickenson for Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co. H. G. Herbel, F. G. Wright, F. H. 
Wood and C. C. P. Rausch for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 
and others. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

Complainant manufactures cement at Gulf Junction, 
Mo., 2 miles south of Cape Girardeau, Mo., which it mar- 
kets or contends that it should be able to market in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi; Kentucky and 
Tennessee, west of the Tennessee River and in southern 
Illinois, in competition with other mills tributary to the 
same territory. Cape Girardeau is a Mississippi River city, 
on the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, hereinafter 
ealled the Frisco, and the Cape Girardeau & Northern 
Railway, 131 miles south of St. Louis, and approximately 
28 miles northwest of Thebes, Ill., by way of the Thebes 
bridge. The competing points named are Harrys .and 
Eagle Ford, Tex., near Fort Worth, Tex.; Ada, Okla., south 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma gas belt; Dewey, Okla., Iola, 
Kan., and other points in the gas belt; St. Louis and. Han- 
nibal, Mo.; La Salle, IH., north of Decatur; Buffington, 
Ind., near Chicago, Ill.; Mitchell, Ind., northwest of Louis- 
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ville, Ky., and east of Lawrenceville, Ill.; Speeds, Ind., 
just north of Louisville; Kosmosdale, Ky., just south of 
Louisville; Richard City, Tenn., just east of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala., and Ragland and Leeds, Ala., just 
east of Birmingham. Dealers in New Orleans also com- 
pete, principally with cement received from the east by 
water. ' 

The complaints, filed in July and August, 1914, assail 
the carload rates on cement from Cape Girardeau to points 
in southern Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, western Ken- 
tucky, western Tennessee and southern Illinois, alleging 
that they are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory in 
comparision with the rates maintained from the compet- 
ing points described. The original complaint assails the 
rates to southern Arkansas and to points in Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River, in comparison with the rates 
maintained to the same points from all of the competing 
points named west of the Mississippi River; the complaint, 
in Sub. No. 1, the rates to western Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, in comparison with the rates from St. Louis and 
Hannibal and all of the competing points named east of 
the Mississippi River; the complaint in Sub, No. 2, the 
rates to points in southern Illinois as compared with the 
rates from St. Louis, Hannibal, La Salle, Buffington and 
Mitchell; the complaint in Sub. No. 3, the rates to points 
in Mississippi and Louisiana east of the Mississippi River, 
as compared with the rates from St. Louis and Hannibal 
and all of the competing points named east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Specific rates are asked in the complaints, dif- 
ferentials lower, generally, than the rates from St. Louis 
to the same points, modified at the hearing to a request 
for a relative adjustment recognizing Cape Girardeau’s 
advantage in distance over most of the competing points 
involved, particularly with relation to St. Louis. The 
St. Louis Sand & Material Co., which operates a mill at 
Prospect Hill, Mo., within the switching limits of St. Louis, 
and the Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. of Ada, intervened 
in opposition to the complaints. We consider the com- 
plaints separately in the order: in which they are num- 
bered. 


No. 7109. Southern Arkansas and Louisiana West of the 


Mississippi River 


When the complaint was filed and at the time of the 
hearing, Cape Girardeau had rates 3 cents per 100 pounds 
lower than the rates from St. Louis to points in north- 
eastern and central Arkansas; rates 2 cents lower to points 
in northwestern Arkansas, .and to some points in south- 
eastern Arkansas; the same rates as St. Louis to the re- 
maining points in southeastern Arkansas and to all points 
in southern and southwestern Arkansas and Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi River, hereinafter referred to under this 
complaint as Louisiana. Before cement mills*were estab- 
lished at St. Louis, Iola, Cape Girardeau and other points 


-west of the Mississippi River the cement used in Arkan- 


sas and Louisiana moved from New Orleans after shipment 
to New Orleans from the east, or through Memphis, Cairo, 
and St. Louis. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way served Arkansas and northern Louisiana from Mem- 
phis; the St. Louis Southwestern, hereinafter called the 
Cotton Belt, from Cairo; the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, from St. Louis. Water competition also affected 
the rates to Little Rock and other points accessible by 
water. Rates were made from St. Louis to central Arkan- 
sas differentials over the rates to the same points from 
Memphis, with the rates from Cairo intermediate. New 
Orleans was given the same rates as St. Louis to points on 
or south of the Rock Island line from Memphis through 
Little Rock to Oklahoma; slightly higher rates than St. 
Louis to points north of the Rock Island’s line. The ad- 
justment described to Little Rock applied to all junction 
points in central and northeastern Arkansas and to some 
junction points in southern Arkansas, such as Pine Bluff 
and Camden. When mills were erected subsequently at 
Iola and other gas-belt points they were given rates equal 
to the St. Louis rates, regardless of differences in distance; 
to promoic commercial competition. Ada was given gas- 
belt point rates for the same reason. Cape Girardeau was 
given the Cairo basis. 

Rates of 17 cents from St. Louis to Little Rock and 19 
cents from Harrys to Little Rock were approved in Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. St. L., I. M. & S. Ry Co., 
26 I. Cc. C., 341 (The Traffic World, Apr. 5, 1913, p. 744); 
a rate of 15 cents from gas-belt points, Ada, Bonner 
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Springs, Kan., and Sugar Creek, Mo., to Fort Smith, Ark., 
in Board of Improvement, Water Works Dist. No. 1, Fort 
Smith, Ark., vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C., 539 (The 
Traffic World, Apr. 26, 1913, p. 902); a rate of 17 cents from 
Kansas gas-belt points to Little Rock in Merchants’ Freight 
Bureau of Little Rock, Ark., vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 26 
I. C. C., 543 (The Traffic World, Apr. 26, 1913, p. 903). 
Water competition from New Orleans is said to have in- 
fluenced the rates to northern Louisiana. Rates to Louis- 
iana points less than 80 miles west of New Orleans make 
on New Orleans; rates to points farther west on the west- 
ern junctions of the delivering lines. In Oklahoma Port- 
land Cement Co. vs. M., K. & T. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 158 
(The Traffic World, June 29, 1912, p. 1333), a rate of 17 
cents froin Ada to Shreveport, La., was ordered reduced 
to 15 cents as a maximum, with the expressed expectation 
that the carriers would readjust the rates from Ada to 
other Louisiana points conformably. Subsequently, in 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A., L. & G. Ry. Co., 
32 I. C. C., 221 (The Traffic World, Dec. 19, 1914, p. 1113), 
we held that Ada was entitled to a differential of 3 cents 
per 100 pounds under the rates from gas-belt points to 
points in southern Arkansas and a differential of 2 cents 
to points in Louisiana. Such rates, with numerous inci- 
dental readjustments from other points, have been pub- 
lished since the hearing had in this case. The present 
adjustment with short-line mileages, regardless of the 
routes actually worked, is as follows, rates stated in cents 
per 100 pounds: 
From 
Eagle Ford. 


‘ 


From Ada. From Dewey. From Iola. 


Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. 


Cents. 
21.0 358 
269 


399 
395 
355 


342 
253 
189 


224 


Hot Springs, Ark... 
Gurdon, Ark....... 
Texarkana, Ark... . 


Stamps, Ark 


Camden, Ark 
Eldorado, Ark 
Junction City, Ark 
Arkansas City, Ark. 
Endora, Ark........ 
Portland, Ark 


Aver., Arkansas. . 








~ 


Shreveport, La..... 


Ruston, La......... 
Rayville, La....... 
Mansfield, La 

Do 


Trerrerrrrry . 


bho bo 
ooszm 


os Seosoec][l 


Alexandria, La..... 


i) 
NPCS 


Opelousas, La...... 
La Fayette, La..... 


New Iberia, La 
Morgan City, La.... 


Deen 


Secoscse SSooeseoo 
mr wrdes 


oo Ut 


Aver., Louisiana. . 
From Hannibal. From St. Louis. Girardeau. 


Rate. Miles. 


To— 


Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. 





Cents. Cents. 
516 5.0 99 21.0 297 21.0 
543 18.0 18.0 
607 18.0 K 18.0 
598 18.0 18.0 
569 
589 
606 
537 
564 
554 


568 


665 
644 
615 
696 
689 


Hot Springs, Ark 
Gurdon, Ark 
Texarkana, Ark 
Stamps, Ark..... 
Camden, Ark... 
Eldorado, Ark 
Junction City, Ark... 
Arkansas City, Ark 
Endora, Ark...... 
Portland, Ark 


Average, Arkansas 


Shreveport, La. 
ston, La..... 

Rayville, La. 

Mansfield, La 


Alexandria, La. 


Opelousas, La..... 780 


La Fayette, La 
New Iberia, La 
Morgan City, La.. 


822 
868 


t 
oosase 2 oosoSeoo 


Average, Louisiana. . . 
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Complainant asks rates from Cape Girardeau 3 cents 
per 100 pounds lower than the rates contemporaneously in 
effect from St. Louis to points in southern Arkansas, 
rates 2 cents lower than the rates from St. Louis to points 
in Louisiana. 

Ada is about 110 miles nearer than a point midway 
between Dewey and Iola to southern Arkansas points, 153 
miles nearer to points in Louisiana. Cape Girardeau is 
about 105 miles nearer than St. Louis to points in southern 
Arkansas, 107 miles to points in Louisiana. St. Louis in 
turn is about 117 miles nearer than Hannibal to points in 
southern Arkansas, 117 miles to points in Louisiana. Ship- 
ments from Ada, Hannibal and Cape Girardeau all require 
two and three line hauls, as compared with one and two 
line hauls available from St. Louis, but as found in Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. St. L. I. M. & §S. Ry. 
Co., supra, cement traffic from St. Louis usually does not 
move directly from St. Louis, but indirectly across the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis. thence south to Thebes, IIll., and thence 
back into Missouri over the Thebes bridge. The routes in- 
volving the fewest carriers from Ada and Cape Girardeau 
are longer than the short-line routes, but as only rate rela- 
tionships are involved comparisons by means of the short- 
est routes from all points are competent. The Frisco is 
the initial carrier both from Cape Girardeau and from Ada. 
Ada’s advantage in distance over gas-belt points to the des- 
tination points involved is recognized in the relationship 
prescribed in Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A., L. & 
G. Ry. Co., supra. The similar advantage of St. Louis 
over Hannibal is recognized in a 4-cent differential in 
favor of St. Louis maintained voluntarily to points as far 
south as the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway and 
to many points still farther south. 'Cape Girardeau’s sim- 
ilar advantage over St. Louis is recognized only as far 
south as points in northern and central Arkansas, as fol- 
lows, rates in cents per 100 pounds. 

To To To To To To To To To 
Knobel Para- Bald Wynne. Little Pine Con- Ozark.' Yell- 
gould. Knob. Rock. Bluff. way.! ville.2 


From— 


; . Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
St. Louis alee 15 15 17 17 17 17 17 19 
Cape Girar- 


Cents. 
21 


12 14 14 14 14 6 19 19 


1 Little Rock-Fort Smith division. 2 White River division. 


The treatment accorded Cape Girardeau is anomalous. 
The conditions which produced the rates maintained in 
central Arkansas also obtain in southern Arkansas. The 
distances to southern Arkansas points are greater, but 
not enough greater to justify a total disregard of Cape 
Girardeau’s distance advantage over St. Louis, especially 
as the similar advantage in distance that St. Louis has 
over Hannibal is recognized voluntarily to points in Louis- 
iana. Defendants urge that the rate applicable from St. 
Louis to Malvern, immediately south of Little Rock, 18 
cents, obtains as a blanket rate to points as far beyond 
The 17-cent rate from St. 
Louis to Little Rock, however, also is a blanket rate ap- 
plicable to numerous points north of Little Rock, which 
take a rate of only 14 cents from Cape Girardeau. St. 
Louis territory is said to include Cape Girardeau and 
Cairo for all traffic to Texas and Louisiana, and defendants 
fear that. if their definition of St. Louis territory is wrong 
for cement to Texas and Louisiana points it is wrong for 
all traffic te the same points. The conclusion is too broad, 
for, of course, groups may be proper for some kinds of 
traffic and improper for other kinds. No cement is pro- 
duced at Cairo or at any of the other points in southwest- 
ern Missouri grouped with St. Louis. Traffic from Cairo, 
moreover, would have to cross the Mississippi River. The 
same carrier competition exists from St. Louis, Cairo, and 
Memphis to southern and southwestern Arkansas and 
northern Louisiana as exists to central and northern 
Arkansas. 

The conclusion is impelled that St. Louis is a deliber- 
ately favored point, as is further evidenced by the ad- 
justment northbound. The rates to the twin cities, for 
example, are 10 cents from Hannibal, 10% cents from St. 
Louis, and 17 cents from Cape Girardeau, 6% cents to 
St. Louis, 10% cents beyond. 

Defendants’ principal justification for their whole ad- 
justment on southbound traffic is commercial competition. 
We virtually found in Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. 
A., L. & G. Ry. Co., supra, however, that commercial com- 
petition has been pressed too far in this territory and that 
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differences in distances had been too much ignored. We 
adhere to that decision and upon all of the facts disclosed 
find that Cape Girardeau is entitled to carload rates on 
cement 3 cents per 100 pounds lower than the rates con- 
temporanecusly maintained on the same traffic from St. 
Louis to points in Arkansas, south of the line of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway from Memphis, Tenn., 
west to Little Rock, Ark., and south of the continuation 
of the same line west through Mansfield, Ark., and 2 cents 
per 100 pounds lower than the rates from St. Louis to 
points in Louisiana west of the Mississippi River. 


Sub. No. 1. Western Kentucky and Tennessee 


Most of the rates on cement from Cape Girardeau to 
this territory are combination rates based either on Cairo, 
Ill., or Memphis, Tenn.: 5 cents to Cairo, 7 cents or 9 
cents to Memphis, depending on the route, plus the several 
rates applicable from Cairo or Memphis to destinations. 
The destination points involved are common and local 
points on the Illinois Central Railroad, the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, 
and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, west of the Ten- 
nessee River. The competing producing points empha- 
sized are St. Louis, Hannibal, Kosmosdale and Richard 
City, although La Salle, Buffington, Speeds and Mitchell 
also compete. 

The Illinois Central has a line from East St. Louis 
through Cairo and Jackson, Tenn., to New Orleans, another 
from Louisville through Kosmosdale and Paducah to Mem- 
phis, a third from Cairo to Paducah. The line to New 
Orleans intersects the line to Memphis at Fulton, Ky., just 
norte of the Kentucky-Tennessee state line. The Mobile & 
Ohio extends from East St. Louis south through Cairo and 
Rives, southwest of Fulton, to Jackson, Tenn., where it 
crosses the Illinois Central’s New Orleans line, thence 
south to Mobile, Ala. It crosses the Illinois Central’s 
Memphis line at Rives. The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis extends northwest from Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
Nashville, and thence southwest through Hollow Rock, 
Tenn., just west of the Tennessee River, and Jackson, to 


Memphis. A branch extends from Hollow Rock northwest 
to Hickman, Ky., another from Hollow Rock north to 
Paducah. The Hickman branch crosses the Illinois Cen- 


tral’s New Orleans line at Martin, southeast of Fulton; 
the Illinois Central’s Memphis line at Gibbs, southwest of 
Fulton; the Mobile & Ohio at Union City, a few miles 
northwest of Gibbs and north of Rives. The Louisville & 
Nashville has a line from East St. Louis through Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Clarksville, Tenn.; another from Louisville 
through Clarksville to Memphis, which crosses the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis’s Paducah and Hickman 
branches from Hollow Rock at Paris and McKenzie, re- 
spectively, north of Hollow Rock; the Illinois Central’s 


New Orleans line at Milan, north of Jackson; the Mobile & 


Ohio at Humboldt, north of Jackson. The Iron Mountain 
has a car ferry from Carondelet, Mo., a few miles south 
of St. Louis, to East Carondelet, Ill., directly opposite, 
and a line from East Carondelet to Cairo. The Southern 
has the short line from Chattanooga to Memphis, through 
northern Alabama and Mississippi. 

The usual route from Cape Girardeau to Cairo and the 
points involved beyond, through Cairo, is Frisco. south 
across the Cotton Belt at Rockview, Mo., to Chaffee yard, 
Mo., 12.5 miles; Chicago & Eastern Illinois back over the 
rails of the Frisco to Rockview and thence east over the 
rails of the Cotton Belt to IlImo, Mo., and across the 
Thebes bridge to Thebes, 15.5 miles, or to Olive Branch, 
9 miles south of Thebes; Iron Mountain from Thebes to 
Cairo, 23 miles; Mobile & Ohio or Illinois Central to des- 
tination or to common points with the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, or [Illinois Central from Olive Branch 
to Cairo, 18 miles; Illinois Central to destination or to 
junction points. Although this route is available to Mem- 
phis, the usual route to Memphis and to nearby points be- 
yond is Frisco south through Bridge Junction, Ark., to 
Memphis; Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, or Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis beyond. The short-line 
route from Hannibal is Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road south to West Alton, Mo., just north of St. Louis, 
across a bridge leased by the Burlington, from West Alton 
to Alton, Ill., thence south from Alton to East St. Louis, 
Mobile & Ohio or Iinois Central beyond. The whole 
situation may be traced on the accompanying diagram. 


The 5-cent rate applicable from Cape Girardeau to 
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Cairo is a joint rate maintained by the Frisco and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois in connection with the Illinois 
Central and with the Iron Mountain. The Mobile & Ohio 
does not participate. The 9-cent rate named above from 
Cape Girardeau to Memphis applies by way of Cairo; the 7- 
cent rate named over the Frisco’s one-line route through 
Bridge Junction. The rates from St. Louis to the points in- 
volved are joint rates 5 cents per 100 pounds over Cairo or 
9 cents over Memphis. The 9-cent differential used over 
Memphis is the local rate from St. Louis to Memphis. 
The 5-cent differential used over Cairo is lower than the 
local rate from St. Louis to Cairo, which is 6.5 cents. Kos- 
mosdale has Louisville rates except to Paducah and near- 
by points. Louisville generally has St. Louis rates. Han- 
nibal has rates 3 cents over St. Louis, 8 cents over Cairo, 
the local rate to Cairo, or 11 cents over Memphis, the local 
rate to Memphis, or 4 cents over St. Louis to certain Louis- 
ville & Nashville points, the local rate to St. Louis. Rich- 
ard City has rates about the same as the rates from Kos- 
mosdale except to Paducah and other points nearer to Kos- 
mosdale than to Richard City. The rates from Cairo to 
local points on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis are 
joint rates lower than the combinations based on the in- 
terior junction points such as Martin, at which the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis accepts the traffic. Where 
the rates from Cape Girardeau and from St. Louis to 
particular points make over Cairo they are the same. 
Where they make over Memphis from both points they are 
the same by the route from Cape Girardeau through Cairo, 


_2 cents lower from Cape Girardeau than from St. Louis 


by the route from Cape Girardeau through Bridge Junction. 
The Frisco’s 7-cent rate to Memphis also gives Cape 
Girardeau an advantage of 2 cents or less to some points 
to which the rates from St. Louis make over Cairo. The 
following | rates with short-line distances are typical: 


From Cape From 
Girardeau. St. Louis. 


From Cairo. From 
Memphis. 
Destination and 
delivering carrier. * 
; Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. 


: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Cairo: 
Iron Mountain........ ) 
2) Aree ETRE Lee Merete ge > 51 5.0 152 {t65 
Le SE EES ] \2 5.0 
Memphis: 
x8 Tei wien neancnts ha ) 
SE Cae ae 37 
fy ieee CRANE Rg MT chee 174 {45'9) 305 9.0 
es" Ss ‘ 
aducah: 
es etewbineddvWews ) 
| Pe) eee > 42 Gok es shieesesca 95 511.75 161 7.0 
ae Se } 
a. ' 
ia ey “ cree ae } 72 RE rere: 123 612.0 224 12.0 
Fulton: (3 — 48 8.0 121 12.0 99 513.0 200 13.0 
Covington: I.C........ 130 13.0 38 6.0 181 713.0 282 15.0 
Fruitland, Tenn.:.M.&O. 94 DEE ibs atisuikond 145 515.0 246 15.0 
Huntington:N.., cC.&S8t.L 95 13.0 125 15.0 146 518.0 247 18.0 
‘aris: 
86 1) RR rece 100 111.0) 130 11.0 151 514.0 225 14.0 
N., C. & St. L. 8 9.0 f 
Brownsville: L. & N 124 714.5 56 5.6 172 712.5 276 14.5 
Jackson. 
i eee y Me ee ee lel lll 
ne ot > a 
1 Local rate. 4 East side carriers. 7 Memphis combination. 


5 Cairo combination. 8 Proportional rate. 


6 Joint rate. 


2 Differential. 
3 Frisco rate. 


From Han- From Kos- From Rich- From 
nibal. mosdale. ard City. Louisville. 
Destination and 
delivering carrier. 
Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Cairo: ’ 
Tron Mountain........ 
eee oe $ 269 8.0 250 EOE Bn Se 258 14.7 
SNE ee j 
Memphis 
SE ee ) 
oT pus ee Oe ee 
N., C. & St. L } 
Paducah: 
2 eee ) ‘ 
| eT eS eee 278 84 208 6.0 275 10.0 226 7.0 
Tt ¥ | Meee ee 
Hickman 
No» G. & 8t. L...-----1 341 15.0 282 12.0 296 10.0 300 12.0 
|, eo Sree 317 16.0 255 13.0 277 15.0 273 13.0 
Covington: I.C........ 399 17.0 337 15.0 323 15.0 355 15.0 


Fruitland, Tenn.:M.& O. 363 18.0 293 15.0 272 15.0 300 15.0 
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218.0) 


1 16:0/ 15.0 27 


Huntington:N.,C.&S8t.L 364 { \ 169 
Paris: ' f 


veces \ 342 949 14.0 242 14.0 247 


Brownsville: L. & N.... 393 "sy |«(314 14.5 280 14.5 321 


Jackson: 
&O . she ial 
sp , wees? 392 300 15.0 250 15.0 307 
mC. &&. B.....:.3 
1 Cairo combination. 
2 Local rate. 


* Paducah combination. * Memphis combination. 
4 St. Louis combination. 


Rates are asked from Cape Girardeau 2 cents per 100 
pounds lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from St. Louis to the same points, but not higher than the 
rates from Kosmosdale or Richard City. The grounds as- 
signed are Cape Girardeau’s advantage in distance to all 
of the points involved from all of the competing producing 
points named, its rate advantage over St. Louis locally at 
Cairo and at Memphis, and the rate advantage it would 
have over St. Louis under rates from St. Louis made like 
the rates trom Cape Girardeau, by combination of locals 
on Cairo. The defense, in brief, is that Cape Girardeau 
properly is grouped with St. Louis for cement traffic 
through Cairo because of the slighter water competition 
from Cape Girardeau than from St. Louis, because of the 
complexity of the route from Cape Girardeau to Cairo, and 
because lower rates from Cape Girardeau than from St. 
Louis would compel equally low rates from Kosmosdale, 
which would destroy the justifiable parity maintained be- 
tween Louisville and St. Louis. 

Water competition compels the 9-cent rate from St. 
Louis to Memphis, which yields only 5.9 mills per ton-mile 
for 305 miles, as compared with 9.8 mills earned by the 
17-cent rate from St. Louis to Little Rock, 345 miles, ap- 
proved in Little Rock Chamber of Commerce vs. St. L., I. 
M. & S. Ry. Co., supra, and average ton-mile earnings of 
6.28 cents for an average haul of 88 miles shown in the 
Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351, 416 (Daily Traffic 
World, Aug 3, 1914), for the territory there involved. 
Cement moves in considerable volume by water from 
St. Louis and Hannibal to Memphis and New Orleans. 
Little cement moves by water from Cape Girardeau. Com- 
plainant as the only cement mill at Cape Girardeau, and 
admittedly ships by water only occasionally. The water 
rate from Cape Girardeau is said to be 8 cents, and the 
cost of loading cement into the boats at that point is con- 
siderable. For these reasons defendants operating along 
the east bank of the Mississippi River refuse to meet the 
Frisco’s 7-cent rate from Cape Girardeau to Memphis 
through Bridge Junction, and apply the 9-cent rate ap- 
plicable ‘rom St. Louis. We think they do so properly. 
The same considerations do not apply, however, to the 
rates to the interior points involved, as the rates from St. 
Louis to such points do not appear to be unduly low. The 
rates from St. Louis to the interior: points named in the 
table above average 14.562 cents for an average haul of 
246 miles, yielding an average of 11.8 mills per ton-mile, 
as compared with 9.8 mills earned by the 17-cent rate 
from St. Louis to Little Rock, 345 miles, and to points 
north of Little Rock, attributed to both railroad and water 
competition, 5.9 mills by the 9-cent rate to Memphis, 8.5 
mills by the 6.5-cent rate from St. Louis ‘to Cairo, and 6.2 
mills by the 8-cent rate from Des Moines, Iowa, to St. 
Paul, Minn., 257 miles, prescribed in Cement Rates from 
Points in !llinois, 31 I. C. C., 369 (The Traffic World, Jan. 
2, 1915, p. i6). The average ton-mile earnings of the Illi- 
nois Central’s whole system for the year ended June 30, 
1914, were 5.63 mills for an average haul of 241 miles; the 
average ezrnings of the Mobile & Ohio, 6.7 mills for an 
average haul of 225 miles. The rates from Cairo and 
Memphis are virtually proportional rates, as no cement is 
produced at either point, and apparently fully compensate 
for the rates applicable to Cairo and Memphis. The neg: 
ligible water movement of cement from Cape Girardeau 
relatively to the water movement from St. Louis, there- 
fore, is immaterial to the rate adjustment between Cape 
Girardeau and St. Louis to the interior points involved 


Since the advantage in distance which St. Louis has over 
Hannibal is recognized in lower rates from St. Louis to the 
points involved than from Hannibal, Cape Girardeau is 
entitled to lower rates than St. Louis unless the transporta- 
tion conditions are different or other countervailing condi- 
tions exist. 

The principal mills at St. Louis are located at Prospect 
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Hill and Continental, within the switching limits of St. 
Louis. Prospect Hill is served by the Burlington; Con- 
tinental by the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain system and 
the Frisco. Cement traffic from Continental usually is 
moved by the Iron Mountain to Carondelet, ferried across 
to East Carondelet, and delivered to the Illinois Central or 
the Mobile & Ohio at East Carondelet or Cairo. Traffic 
from Prospect Hill is switched by the Burlington to the 
rails of either of the terminal railways operating at St. 
Louis or to the rails of the Iron Mountain. The terminal 
railways move it to and across either the Eads bridge or 
the Merchants bridge, about 10 miles and 14 miles to East 
St. Louis, where it is delivered to the Mobile & Ohio, the 
Illinois Central, or the Louisville & Nashville. The Iron 
Mountain moves it to its car ferry at Carondelet, ferries it 
across the river to East Carondelet, and delivers it to 
the Illinois Central or the Mobile & Ohio at East Caron- 
delet or Cairo. The Burlington imposes a switching charge 
of $3.50 per car, about one-half cent per 100 pounds for 
loads of 60,000 pounds per car. The terminal railways 
impose a bridge arbitrary of 1% cents per 100 pounds. 
The Mobile & Ohio and the Illinois Central and Louisville 
& Nashville absorb the bridge charge imposed because ship- 
ments moving over the Iron Mountain, their competitor, do 
not have to pay a similar charge. The Burlington’s switch- 
ing charge also is absorbed, except by the Louisville & 
Nashville, on non-competitive traffic. The 3 cents retained 
by the Mobile & Ohio and the Illinois Central out of the 
5-cent differential St. Louis over Cairo on traffic to points 
beyond Cairo on their own line earns 3.9 mills per ton- 
mile for the haul of 152 miles from East St. Louis to Cairo; 
the total cifferential which they would retain but for the 
compulsory absorptions described, 6.5 mills. The 5-cent 
rate from Cape Girardeau to Cairo, Illinois Central from 
Olive Branch to Cairo, divides 2 cents to the lines to 
Thebes, 3 cents to the lines south of Thebes. The 3 cents 
received by the lines south of Thebes divides 1.5 cents to 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois for the haul from Thebes to 
Olive Brauch, 1.5 cents to the Illinois Central for the haul 
from Olive Branch to Cairo. The 1.5 cents received by 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois is added to the 2 cents re- 
ceived by the Frisco and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
for the haul to Thebes and the sum divided, 1.75 cents to 
the Frisco, 1.75 cents to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
Where the Iron Mountain receives the haul into Cairo the 
rate divides arbitrarily, 2144 cents tothe Frisco and Chicago 
& Bastern Illinois to Thebes, subdivided 1.25 cents to each 
road, 2% cents to the Iron Mountain. Traffic consigned to 
points beyond Cairo received by the Illinois Central at 
Olive Brauch requires no local terminal service at Cairo 
and may be handled precisely as traffic from St. Louis is 
handled. The divisions described evidently represent an 
allowance of 2 cents for the haul from Cape Girardeau to 
Thebes aud an allowance of one-half cent for switching 
at Thebes or Olive Branch. If one-half cent also is al- 
lowed for switching at Chaffee yard, the line-haul charges, 
including bridge service, are 1144 cents from Cape Girar- 
deau to Thebes, 28 miles; 2% cents from Cape Girardeau to 
Olive Branch, 37 miles. The 114-cent bridge arbitrary im- 
posed at St. Louis covers hauls, including bridge service, 
of 10 miles and 14 miles, and switching at East St. Louis. 
Defendants therefore evidently consider the service from 
Cape Girardeau to Thebes worth only one-half cent more 
than the service from Prospect Hill to East St. Louis if 
one-half cent is deducted from the 1%-cent bridge charge 
imposed at St. Louis for switching at East St. Louis. The 
Illinois Central’s haul from Olive Branch to Cairo earns 
relatively more per ton-mile, 1.66 cents, than its haul from 
East St. Louis. The Frisco and Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois apply 2 rate of 5 cents from Cape Girardeau to points 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois in southern Illinois as 
far north as Mount Vernon, 130 miles from Cape Girar- 
deau. The rate from St. Louis to Mount Vernon, 79 miles, 
is 5.5 cents. The Thebes bridge is owned by the Southern 
Illinois & Missouri Bridge Co., whose capital stock is owned 
in equal shares by the Illinois Central, the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, the Cotton Belt, the Missouri Pacific, and the 
Iron Mourtain, which use the bridge. The tenant com- 
panies contributed equally to the cost of the bridge in 
excess of the funds realized from its securities and defray 
its annual operating expenses, taxes and interest charges 
in proportion to the amount of business contributed by 
each company. The total average amount per car con- 
tributed for the year ended June 30, 1914, was 39.728 cents 
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for 487,186 cars of all kinds, passenger and freight, loaded 
and empty. On this basis a bridge arbitrary of 1 cent 
per 100 pounds per loaded car of cement is ample. A 
bridge arbitrary of 1 cent and switching charges of one- 
half cent per 100 pounds for switching at Chaffee yard 
and at Thebes or Olive Branch leaves 3 cents per 100 
pounds for a direct line haul of 51 miles, or 1.17 cents per 
ton-mile, as compared with 6.5 mills per ton-mile earned by 
the 5-cent differential applicable from St. Louis to Cairo 
on traffic for beyond. The conditions described do not 
warrant the discrepancy. 

All points on the Mobile & Ohio and the Illinois Cen- 
tral between St. Louis and Cairo are said to be grouped 
with St. Louis for all traffic to Mississippi Valley points 
south of Cairo. Cape Girardeau, although on the west bank 
of the river, formerly was accorded the same rate as 
east bank points opposite, because the Illinois Central had 
its own car ferry between Cape Girardeau and East Cape 
Girardeau or Gale, Ill., and thé use of the Cape Girardeau 
terminals of a carrier since absorbed by the Frisco. When 
the Frisco acquired the terminals used the Illinois Central 
discontinued its car ferry, but participated in a 5-cent 
joint all-rail rate on cement from Cape Girardeau to Cairo 
to give complainant St. Louis rates on cement to the terri- 
tory invoived and to maintain for cement the grouping 
formerly maintained for all traffic. It is unnecessary to 
consider this adjustment in detail. It suffices to say that 
there are no cement mills in Illinois between St. Louis 
and Cairo and that the St. Louis-Cape Girardeau adjust- 
ment must be considered on its own merits. 


Lower rates from Cape Girardeau than from St. Louis 
would give Cape Girardeau lower rates than Kosmosdale 
to most of the points involved, taking Louisville rates from 
Kosmosdale if Kosmosdale is to have the same rates as 
St. Louis. Cape Girardeau probably is not entitled to lower 
rates than Kosmosdale. The distances involved from 
Cape Girardeau to the interior destination points named 
above as typical average 138 miles less than the distances 
from Kosmosdale, but the hauls from Kosmosdale are only 
one and two line hauls over no bridges at all comparable 
to the bridges at Thebes and Cairo. No peculiar sanctity 
attaches, however, to the rate parity maintained for cement 
between St. Louis and Louisville. Where water competi- 
tion, actual or potential, depresses and equalizes the rates 
from St. Louis and Louisville, equal rates from both points 
may be proper. Paducah and Memphis may be such points 
of destination, although we believe commercial competition 
more responsible for the 7-cent rate from St. Louis and 
Louisville to Paducah. The rates to Cairo are 6.5 cents 
from St. Louis, 14.7 cents from Louisville. The traffic from 
St. Louis must cross the Mississippi River, the traffic from 
Louisville the Ohio River. Evidently little cement moves 
by water to Cairo. Most of the rates to the interior points 
involved from St. Louis move over Cairo and, as stated be- 
fore, are not unduly low. The average distance from St. 
Louis to tne interior points involved is only 40 miles less 
than the average distance from Kosmosdale, but two 
bridges or two car ferries are involved from St. Louis; 
none from Kosmosdale. 

The average distance from Cape Girardeau to the same 
points is 123 miles less than the average distance from 
Richard City. No expensive bridges are crossed from 
Richard City, but mountain ranges are crossed. The ton- 
mile earnings from Richard City to 22 points on the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the originating line, west 
of the Tennessee River, named in one of defendants’ ex- 
hibits, average 1.19 cents for an average haul of 266.5 
miles. The ton-mile earnings from Cape Girardeau to the 
same points average 2.03 cents for an average haul of 167 
miles; the ton-mile earnings from Kosmosdale, 1.13 cents 
for an average haul of 287 miles; the ton-mile earnings 
from St. Louis, 1.30 cents for an average haul of 265 miles. 
In Cement Rates from Points in Illinois, supra, we refused 
to allow ait increase in the carload rate on cement from 
Des Moines, Iowa, to St. Paul, Minn., 257 miles, from 7 
cents to 9 cents. We authorized an increase from 7 cents 
to 8 cents. The 8-cent rate authorized yields 6.2 mills 


per ton-mile. In our opinion the St. Louis-Louisville ad- 
justment is not a bar to lower rates to the points involved 
from Cape Girardeau than from St. Louis. 

We find that the rates assailed from Cape Girardeau 
unjustly discriminate against Cape Girardeau in favor 
of St. Louis. Just rates for the future should not exceed 
rates 2 cents per 100 pounds lower than the rates con- 
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temporanevusly in effect from St. Louis to the same points 
except to Memphis and Paducah, to which points the same 
rates may be applied through southern Illinois from Cape 
Girardeau and St. Louis. The present adjustment to Mem- 
phis through Bridge Junction, Ark., appears proper. 


Sub. No. 2. Southern Illinois. 


Cement traffic from Cape Girardeau to points in this 
territory is moved by the Frisco south to Chaffee yard; 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois from Chaffee yard across 
the Thebes bridge to Thebes, Olive Branch, Tamms, Kar- 
nak, West Vienna, Marion, Mount Vernon or Salem, IIL; 
by the Iron Mountain from Thebes; the Illinois Central 
from Olive Branch and Marion; the Mobile & Ohio from 
Tamms; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
hereinafter called the Big Four, from Karnak; the Bur- 
lington from West Vienna; the Southern, the Louisville & 


' Nashville, not a party defendant, and the Wabash, Chester 


& Western from Mount Vernon, and by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern and Illinois Southern from Salem. The 
rates: maintained are combination rates based on the 
junctions named, 5 cents to all junctions except Salem, 
5 cents to Salem, plus the local rates of the several 
deliver’ng carriers beyond. St. Louis, Hannibal, La Salle 
and Mitche!] have joint rates materially lower than the 
rates from Cape Girardeau, although combination rates 
obtain to a few points on the Mobile & Ohio. Typical 
points with rates and short-line distances are as follows: 


From Cape From From From 
Te Girardeau. St.Louis. Hannibal. La Salle. 
Destination and de- 
livering carrier. 


From 
Mitchell. 


Mls. Rate. Mls. Rate. Mls. Rate. Mls. Rate. Mls. Rate. 


ee Gems: we Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
ron Vioun bce 
— nici 79 11.3 73 6.5 1909 8.0 265 8.0 224 7.5 
Alto Pass: M.&1I.. 70 9.9 109 6.5 226 10.0 276 10.5 221 11.9 
Carbondale: Cc... WF 95 6.5 212 8.0 252 8.0 200 7.5 
Wayne City: 

Southern......... 147 9.2 96 6.0 213 8.5 236 7.5 132 6.5 
Ledford: 

C.,C.,C.& St.L. 103 102 133 7,9 250 9.0 275 8.0 154 7.5 
Centralia: : 

C.,6.46.......) 

ee igs 96 67 { 5-5) 5 
Southern anal 158) 14 6.0 196 6.0 156 6.5 
Murphysboro: pine 

ron Mountain... .)} 

een, 1 7 { 8.0} { 8.0} 

BG apes erreee eo) 5 8.9 88 6.5 205 419'q¢ 260 149.5; 206 7.5 
Mount Yornen: ; 

.& EI ) 

L.&N... ” { 5.5) — : 
eerste" (130 15.0 79 { 5.8) 1996 8.0 219 7.5 150 65 
W.,C. & W.......3 { 6.5 
Herrin: 

Tron Mountain. ...) 

teehee $ 96 8.4 97 6.5 214 8.0 249 8.0 191 7.5 
C.. B.& Q 

L.& Noo} 4 10.9 126 6.0 243 { 8-0 265 8.0 143 7.5 
Cc. CAG: 1.5 ae 
Ser tO ) 

M. Ree oe ‘a , { 8.0) { 8.0) 

oie amie }119 11.7 59 65 176 {i0'0} 240 {155 200 7.5 
Cairo: 

Tron Mountain.... 

yO teneeepeee 5115.0 152 6.5 269 8.0. 3009 8.0 221° °7.5 


1 Joint rate. 


Joint rates are asked from Cape Girardeau relatively 
the same as the rates from Hannibal, Mitchell, Buffington 
and St. Louis. 

All of the rates involved except the rates from Cape 
Girardeau depend upon three basic rates: The 7.5-cent 
rate shown in the table above from Mitchell to Cairo, 
the 6.5-cent rate shown from St. Louis and East St. Louis 
to Cairo, and a rate of 6.5 cents maintained from iMtchell 
to East St. Louis and St. Louis recently increased 5 
per cent to 6.8 cents to St. Louis. As the carriers oper- 
ating in southern Illinois generally observe the long-and- 
short-haul rule, these rates are observed as maxima to 
intermediate points. The 7.5-cent rate from Mitchell to 
Cairo applies to intermediate points as far back on the 
Big Four as Eldorado. To points farther back, Carmi and 
Mount Carmel, a rate of 6 cents applies. -The 6.5-cent 
rate from Mitchell to East St. Louis applies to intermediate 
points on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern as far east 
as Sandoval; a rate of 6 cents to points intermediat to 
Sandoval as far east as Laurenceville, IIl., including Flora. 
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A 6-cent rate also applies from Mitchell to all points south 
of Flora on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern’s line from 
Springfield, Ill., through Flora, Fairfield and Morris City, to 
Shawneetown, on the Ohio River southeast of Eldorado. 
The 6.5-cent rate from St. Louis and Hast St. Louis applies 
to intermediate points as far north as Poe, 31 miles south 
of East St. Louis. It cannot be applied from East St. 
Louis to points intermediate to Poe because the Illinois 
commission limits the extent of blanket adjustments. The 
Southern Railway meets the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western’s one-line rates of 6.8 cents from Mitchell to St. 
Louis, and 6.5 cents to East St. Louis over its line from 
French Lick, Ind., through Mount Carmel, Fairfield, Mount 
Vernon, and Centralia to St. Louis, in connection with 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway from 
Mitchell to French Lick and the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western’s 6-cent rate to Fairfield. The 6.5-cent rate to 
East St. Louis is applied to all points between Fairfield and 
East St. Louis. The Illinois Southern in connection with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern carries the 7.5-cent 
rate applicable from Mitchell to Cairo to Sparta. The 
Burlington has a one-line haul from Hannibal north through 
Quincy and Bushnell, Ill., thence south through Shattuc, 
Centralia, Christopher, Herrin, West Vienna and Belknap 
to Metropolis, Ill.. opposite Paducah, Ky. The rates main- 
tained are graded, 6 cents to Shattuc and Centralia, 7.5 
cents to Waltonville, 8 cents Christopher and Herrin, and 
to points beyond Herrin, including Metropolis. Joint 
rates of 7 cents, 8 cents, 8.5 cents, or 9 cents apply from 
Hannibal to numerous points involved not served directly 
by the Burlington. The Illinois Central has a one-line haul 
from La Salle. The rates from La Salle are 6 cents to 
Sandoval and Centralia; 6.5 cents to Bast St. Louis and 
St. Louis; 7.5 cents to Tamaroa; 8 cents to Pinckney- 
ville, Murphysboro, Duquoin, Christopher, Carbondale, Her- 
rin, Benton, Marion, Eldorado, Ozark, Metropolis and 
Cairo. The rates maintained from St. Louis grade 5.5 
cents to. Centralia, Tamaroa, Duquoin, Coulterville and 
Pinckneyville; 6.5 cents to Murphysboro, De Soto, Carbon- 
dale, Herrin, Marion, Ozark, Metropolis; 6 cents to Christo- 
pher, Benton and Eldorado. The points named and the ]o- 
cations of the lines serving them may be traced on the 
diagram mentioned under Sub. No. 1. 


The 7.5-cent rate from Mitchell to Cairo is said to 
have been established to meet water competition from 
Kosmosdale to Cairo. The water rate from Kosmosdale is 
not stated. The all-rail rate is 8 cents. The 6.5-cent rate 
from St. Louis to Cairo also is attributed to water com- 
petition, although it earns 8.5 mills. The 6.8-cent rate 
from Mitchell to St. Louis, formerly 6.5 cents, is due to 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern’s desire to put pro- 
ducers at Mitchell in the St. Louis market in competition 
with local mills and other mills serving St. Louis. The 
normal basis for cement in Central Freight Association 
territory is 73 1-3 per cent of sixth class. The sixth-class 
rate from Mitchell to East St. Louis and St. Louis is 10.5 
cents and 731-3 per cent of 10.5 cents is 7.7 cents, 1.2 
cents higher than the rate from Mitchell to St. Louis 
when established at 6.5 cents, 9 mills higher than the 
present rate. 


Defendants argue that the basic rates described are 
low and render the other rates described based on them 
correspondingly low. Even if true, this affords no justifi- 
cation for relatively higher rates from Cape Girardeau than 
from Mitchell and La Salle, or than from St. Louis and 
Hannibal to many of the points’ involved. The rates main- 
tained from Mitchell and La Salle are not affected directly 
by water competition, but only indirectly by water com- 
petition from other points. The real influence therefore 
is commercial competition. Commercial competition is 
also the, controlling influence upon a number of the rates 
involved from Hannibal and St. Louis. The slighter 
effect of water competition from Cape Girardeau than from 
St. Louis and Hannibal, previously discussed, therefore is 
entirely immaterial to the rates from Cape Girardeau to 
most, if not all, points in southern Illinois, and other dif- 
ferences in conditions must exist to justify the rates from 
Cape Girardeau. 


Defendants urge the complexity of the route from Cape 
Girardeau and a difference in conditions fairly illustrated 
by the situation at Wayne City. Wayne City is on the 


Southern Railway, between Browns, IIl., and Centralia, 
‘where it connects with separate Illinois Central lines from 
The Illinois Central’s rates from La Salle are 


La Salle. 
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6 cents to Centralia, 7.5 cents to Browns. To handle 
traffic from La Salle to Centralia the Southern must re- 
ceive it at East St. Louis or Browns, while traffic to 
Browns must be received either at East St. Louis or Cen- 
tralia. The Southern states that it accordingly partici- 
pates in joint rates to both points equal to the Illinois 
Central’s one-line rates, and to observe the long-and-short- 
haul rule applies the 7.5-cent rate to Browns, to Wayne 
City, and other points intermediate to Browns from La 
Salle through East St. Louis or Centralia. The Frisco and 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois maintain a 5-cent joint 
rate from Cape Girardeau to Mount Vernon, a point on 
the Southern between Wayne City and Centralia, but 
have not another route to some point on the Southern 
east of Wayne City, so that no long-and-short-haul prob- 
lem is involved to Wayne City from Cape Girardeau. 

The conditions described are different from La Salle 
than from Cape Girardeau, but not differentiating. The 
rates from La Salle to Wayne City and Browns are main- 
tained in accordance with the long-and-short-haul rule 
voluntarily and without trial of the Southern’s right to 
apply a lower rate to Wayne City than to Browns. The 
conditions from Hannibal to Wayne City, moreover, are 
almost identical with the conditions from Cape Girardeau. 
The Burlington connects with the Southern at East St. 
Louis and Centralia, west of Wayne City, but not at an- 
other point east of Wayne City. A joint rate of 8.5 cents 
is maintained from Hannibal to Wayne City, 213 miles by 
the short line; a combination rate of 9.2 cents from Cape 
Girardeau, 147 miles. Traffic from Hannibal through East 
St. Louis crosses the bridge rented by the Burlington 
between West Alton and Alton. Other points could be cited 
besides Wayne City. The Mobile & Ohio asserts that 
it maintains only combination rates to local points on its 
line from St. Louis to Cairo from the other producing 
points involved, as well as from Cape Girardeau. The tar- 
iffs show joint rates from Hannibal to local points south 
of Poe, except Cairo, one-half cent lower than combina- 
tion rates based on St. Louis, 2 cents lower than combina- 
tion rates based on East St. Louis, and joint rates from 
La Salle to the same points 2% cents less than combina- 
tion rates based on East St. Louis. Combination rates are 
maintained to local points from Mitchell. 


The combination rates involved from Cape Girardeau 
shut complainant out of most points in southern Illinois. 
Joint rates are maintained from Gulf Junction, 2 miles 
south of Cape Girardeau on the Frisco, the site of complain- 
ants’ mill, to points on the Iron Mountain’s line from 
Thebes to Herrin, 7 cents to Murphysboro, 7% cents 
to points beyond, including Herrin. The Mobile & Ohio 
participates in the rate named to Murphysboro. During 
the year 1913 complainant marketed 84 carloads of ce- 
ment at these points, only 6 carloads at points taking com- 
bination rates from Cape Girardeau or Gulf Junction. 


The hauls from Cape Girardeau are three-line hauls, 
including service over the Thebes bridge, while only one 
and two line hauls are involved from Hannibal, La Salle, 
Mitchell and St. Louis. We have already shown, however, 
that service from Cape Girardeau to Thebes is substan- 
tially the same as the service from the mills at St. Louis 
to East St. Louis. The 5-cent joint rate maintained by the 
Frisco and Chicago & Eastern Illinois from Cape Girar- 
deau to [Mlinois junctions as far north as Mount Vernon, 
130 miles, fortifies the conclusion. These two carriers, 
moreover, are willing to maintain joint rates with the 
delivering carriers in southern Illinois upon any reason- 
able basis acceptable to the delivering lines. The 7-cent 
joint rate from Gulf Junction to Murphysboro yields 1.81 
cents per ton-mile for a distance of 77 miles, the 7.5 cent 
rate from Gulf Junction to Herrin, 98 miles, 1.53 cents 
per ton-mile, as compared with 6.28 mills for an average 
haul of 88 miles in the territory involved in the Five Per 
Cent case, supra. The 5-cent rate applicable from Cape 
Girardeau to Mount Vernon, 130 miles, yields 7.6 mills per 
ton-mile, #.5 cents as applied to Thebes, 28 miles. 


The combination rates assailed are clearly unjustly 
discriminatory and unreasonable. Cape Girardeau is en- 
titled to through routes and joint rates to all of the points 
involved in southern Illinois. The Frisco, the Chicago & 
Eastern Jilinois and defendant connecting carriers in 
southern Illinois, accordingly, will be required to estab- 
lish joint rates from Cape Girardeau to points in Illinois 
on and south of the line of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad through Lawrenceville to East St. Louis, 
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not in excess of 78 per cent of the present combination 
rates, the relation of the present joint rate from Gulf Junc- 
tion to Murphysporo, to the present combination rate from 
Cape Girardeau to Murphysboro and of the present joint 
rate from St. Louis to Herrin to the present combination 
rate from Cape Girardeau to Herrin. The Illinois South- 
ern may maintain joint rates from Cape Girardeau to the 
points invoived on its line by way of Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 


Sub. No. 3. Mississippi and Louisiana East of the Mis- 
sissippi River 

Complainant compares the rates from Cape Girardeau 
to this territory principally with the rates from St. Louis 
and Richard City. The rates from St. Louis are joint rates 
generally 5 cents per 100 pounds over the rates from Cairo, 
or the locals to some other river point south of Cairo, over 
the local rates beyond the river points. The rates from 
Cape Girardeau are combination rates based on Cairo, 
Memphis, New Orleans, or some other river points, which- 
ever combination makes lowest or joint rates the same 
as the joint rates from St. Louis to the same points. The 
same rates apply to the river points involved from St. 
Louis and Cape Girardeau, except for the Frisco’s 7-cent 
rate from Cape Girardeau to Memphis through Bridge 
Junction, Ark., 2 cents lower than the rate from St. Louis 
to Memphis. Combination rates from Cape Girardeau 
based on Memphis over the route through Bridge Junction 
are a maximum of 2 cents lower than the rates from St. 
Louis to the same destinations. All other combination 
rates from Cape Girardeau, like the joint rates maintained, 
are the same as the rates to the same points from St. 
Louis. The joint rates from St. Louis and Cape Girardeau 
to New Orleans is 12.5 cents. A rate of 10.5 cents applies 
from Gulf Junction to New Orleans, although defendant 
Illinois Central contests its propriety. Hannibal has rates 
to Memphis and river points south of Memphis 2 cents 
higher than the correspondning rates from St. Louis. St. 


Louis has the same advantage over Hannibal generally to 
interior points also. The rates from Richard City are ad- 
justed to meet commercial competition by rail from Kos- 
mosdale, Birmingham, Ragland, Leeds, and by water from 
the east through New Orleans. The following table shows 
typical rates with short-line distances and the manner in 
which the rates are constructed, rates stated in cents per 
100 pounds: 


. Mem- Green-Vicks- Nat- Jack- New 
Destination and delivering Cairo phis ville burg chez son Orleans 
carrier. rate. rate. rate. rate. rate. rate. rate. 


Cts. 
Ce i te sistas 
Memphis, Tenn. ! 
Greenville, Miss. !.... ’ 
A ERSTE I i ea ne tote ar Sean aan era > 
Natchez, Miss. 
Baton Rouge, La.!.. 
New Orleans, La. ! 
Holly Springs, Miss.: 


L Cc 
Clarksville: Y. & M. V 
Grenada: es Demat actin cw hess 
Boonville: M. 
2 eee 


N } 
Port Gibson: Y. & M. V 
Hazelhurst: I. C.. ma aes 
Brookhaven: 

L< 


Fenwick: 

Braxton: G. & S 

Hattiesburg: 
M.¢ 


! River points. 
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From St. 
Louis. 


From Rich- 
ard City. 


From 
Hannibal. 


From Cape 
Girardeau. 
Destination and de- 
livering carrier. — 
Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Miles. 


Rate. Rate. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Wie 8 Bianawie te © 
acai cos f 49.0) 

Memphis, Tenn.'.... 305 9.0 \ 67.0/ 2 9. 422 11. 
Greenville, Miss.'... 443 14.0 CO oe 9 ee 16. 
Vicksburg, Miss.'.. 512 14.0 g 14.0 3.0 629 16. 
Natchez, Miss.!..... 589 14.0 14.0 3. 706 16. 
Baton Rouge, La.!.. 685 14.0 ; f ‘ 795 16. 
New Orleans, La.!.. 699 12.5 : 0 815 14. 
Holly Springs,Miss.: 


Caine, TU... ...3s 00:0 


Lc 338 15.0 / " é 17, 
Clarksville: 


T8228. Vicor 18. 251 ‘ 36: , 21. 
Grenada: I. 404 18.0 : 3 # 5 20. 


Boonville: M.&O.. 344 19. a , 21. 


Dees: t.€...; .. 7 20. : 2 22. 
Jackson: 


424 


Port Gibson: 

Y.&M.V gies 55! 9. m 498 
Hazelhurst:I.C.... 21. ¢ 20. 458 
Brookhaven: ‘ 

C Set 539 (522-5) 47g 
Fenwick: M.C..... 601 3. 483 618.0 534 
Fenwick: M. C . CA : 483 ‘ 534 

3raxton:G.&S.1.. 549 22. 409 : 448 

a: Nene 


NLO.&@ Noi + 605 19.0 474 619.0 413 5 722 
N.O., M.& C.. 


McComb:I.C....... 593. 21. 463 1921.5 502 19.0 710 


1 River points. 5 Through Bridge Junction, Ark. 
2 Differential used for traffic beyond. »° Joint rate. 
3 Local rate. 7 Memphis combination. 
4 Through Cairo. 8 Cairo combination. 
® Vicksburg combination. 
10 New Orleans combination. 


Rates are asked from Cape Girardeau 2 cents per 100 
pounds lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained 
from St. Louis, but not higher than the rates from Richard 
City. 

The rates shown in the above table from St. Louis 
to the interior points named earn an average of 7.78 mills 
for an average haul of 495 miles.. The rates from St. Louis 
to the Arkansas points shown in the table given above 


in No. 7109 and to the Louisiana points named as far 
south as Alexandria earn an average of 7.83 mills for an 
average Laul of 490 miles. Cape Girardeau has substan- 
tially the same advantage in distance over St. Louis to 
Mississippi points as it has to Arkansas and western 
Louisiana points. St. Louis has differentials under Hanni- 
bal to the points described on both sides of the Mississippi 
River 4 cents per 100 pounds to the points named west of 
the river, 2 cents generally to points in Mississippi. Traf- 
fic can move from St. Louis and Cape Girardeau to Mis. 
sissippi points directly through Memphis over the Frisco 
to Memphis. The Frisco voluntarily has accorded Cape 
Girardeau a differential of 2 cents per 100 pounds under 
St. Louis to Memphis. The average short-line distances 
to the typical interior Mississippi points named from Cape 
Girardeau and Richard City are 370 miles from Cape Girt- 
ardeau, 408 miles from Richard City. The present rates 
from Richard City to these points average 17.27 cents; 
the rates from Cape Girardeau, including some rates based 
on Memphis, 2 cents lower than the corresponding rates 
from St. Louis, 18.77 cents. Rates from Cape Girardeau 
2 cents under the present rates from St. Louis to all of 
the points named would average 17.27 cents. 


We find that rates from Cape Girardeau to points in 
Mississippi, except Mississippi River points, as high as 
the rates to the same ponts from St. Louis unjustly dis- 
crimnate against Cape Girardeau in favor of St. Louis. 
Just rates for the future should not exceed rates 2 cents 
per 100 pounds lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained from St. Louis to the same points. Rates 
from Cape Girardeau to points in Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi and to Mississippi River points in Mississippi 
may equal the rates to the same points from St. Louis. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 








CLASS RATES ADJUSTED 


CASE NO. 4678* (35 I. C. C., 204-214) 
LEBANON COMMERCIAL CLUB VS. LOUISVILLE & 
NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. ON 
REHEARING. 


Submitted June 21, 1915. Decided July 22, 1915. 


1. Interstate rates between Lebanon and Louisville and in_the 
reverse direction ordered down.—Rates from Lebanon, Ky., 
to Louisville, Ky., applicable on interstate traffic, found to 
be unreasonable, and reasonable maximum rates for the 
future prescribed, which are also found to be reasonable 
from Louisville to Lebanon. 

2. Interstate rates between Springfield, Ky., and Louisville 
reduced to Lebanon-Louisville figure.—Rates between 
Springfield, Ky., and Louisville, applicable on interstate 
traffic, found unjustly discriminatory in so far as they 
ho the rates prescribed between Lebanon and Louis- 
ville. 

3. Lebanon and Springfield rates to Cincinnati must not exceed 
Louisville combination.—Rates between Lebanon and 
Springfield and Cincinnati, Ohio, found unreasonable in so 
far as they exceed the combinations on Louisville, 

4. Lower rates to Junction City, from Cincinnati, not discrimi- 
naton against Lebanon or Springfield.—The maintenance of 
rates between Cincinnati and Junction City, Ky., lower 


than the rates between Lebanon and Springfield and Cin- 
cinnati not found to be unjustly discriminatory against 
Lebanon or Springfield. 


5. No reparation.—Reparation denied. 





Frank Lyon for complainants. Wm. A. Northcutt, William 
Dewberry for Louisville & Nashville Rail- 


Burger and J. M. 
road Co. 





CLARK, Commissioner: 

These cases involve the class rates between Lebanon 
and Springfield, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, and the class 
rates applicable on interstate traffic between Lebanon and 
Springfield and Louisville, Ky. By agreement they have 
been consolidated, and they will be disposed of in one 
report. 

The Lebanon Commercial Club, complainant in Nos. 
4678 and 5490, is a voluntary association of merchants and 
business men organized for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of shippers and consumers of the city of Lebanon. 
Complainant in No. 5490 (Sub. No. 1) is T. A. Mattingly, 
trading under the firm name of the Lebanon Carriage & 
Implement Co. Complainants in No. 5445 are citizens and 
mercantile firms of the city of Springfield. 


*This proceeding also embraces complaints in: No. 5445, 
Cunningham, Duncan & Co. et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Cc.; No. 5490, Lebanon Commercial Club vs. Same; 
No. 5490 (Sub. No. 1), Lebanon Carriage & Implement Co. vs. 
Same; and Fourth Section Application No. 1952. 


The complaints in all but No. 4678 are directed against 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. only, and allege, 
in substance, that the rates from Lebanon to Louisville, be- 
tween Lebanon and Cincinnati, and between Springfield 
and Louisville and Cincinnati, are unjust and unreason- 
able and subject Lebanon and Springfield to undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage in that lower 
rates are maintained to and from other points in central 
Kentucky or to Louisville and Cincinnati. Rates are 
stated herein in cents per 100 pounds. 

In our report in No. 4678, 25 I. C. C. 277, in which the 
rates from Louisville to Lebanon were attacked, we found 
that the then existing rates, which applied between those 
points, of: 


were unreasonable as applied to shipments from Louisville 
to Lebanon as parts of through interstate rates, and pre- 
scribed in lieu thereof, effective March 1, 1913, rates not 
higher than: 


3 eer rc 22 @s 


BR. <ccnns 28 25 22 20 18 15 15 16 13 10 15 15 20 10 12 8 7 


Defendants in that case established the rates pre- 
scribed, but did not reduce the rates from Lebanon to 
Louisville. The purpose of the complaint in No. 5400 is, 
principally, to have the rates from Lebanon to Louisville 
reduced to the basis of the inbound rates prescribed by 
us. Springfield seeks both inbound and outbound rates 
relatively lower than those we prescribed to Lebanon. 
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were not involved in No. 








Rates from or to Cincinnati 
4678. ; 
On March 30, 1915, upon petition by defendant Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., we reopened No. 4678, and 
later set it, and also that portion of Fourth Section Appli- 
cation No. 1952 of. the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. et al., which seeks authority to continue lower class 
rates on interstate traffic to Junction City, Ky., from 
Louisville, Ky., than are contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic to Lebanon, Ky., down for further hearing in 
connection with Nos. 5445, 5490 and 5490 (Sub. No. 1). 

Lebanon, with a population of approximately 3,000 
people, is the county seat of Marion county, and a local 
station on the Lebanon or Knoxville division of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 67 miles southeast of 
Louisville and 28 miles west of Junction City. The class 
rates from Lebanon to Louisville, which are used as 
factors in making through rates to interstate destinations 
beyond, are: 


$24 6 CA BOCOBHEFP LES 


The rates from Lebanon to Cincinnati and from Cin- 
cinnati to Lebanon via the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
are: 


4 QA BER AEFT & 

53 47 39 32 27 23 23 24 19 15 23 27 32 173 21 16 11 

55 47 40 36 32 30 30 30 20 15 30 31 40 29 21 16 11 
1 Southbound. 2 Northbound. 








It will be noted that the rates from Cincinnati to 
Lebanon are in most instances lower than the rates in the 
opposite direction. This results from the publication of 
rates from Cincinnati to Lebanon, after our decision in No. 
4678, no higher than the combinations on Louisville. 

Springfield, with a population of approximately 1,500 
people, is located at the end of a 37-mile branch of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which extends from its 
main line at Bardstown Junction, Ky., a point 22 miles 
south of Louisville. The distance from Louisville to Spring- 
field is therefore 59 miles, and from Cincinnati to Spring- 
field it is 169 miles. Across the country Springfield is 
only 9 miles from Lebanon. The rates between Spring- 
field and Louisville and Springfield and Cincinnati are: 


SPRINGFIELD AND LOUISVILLE. 
$8 4€6 @©ABCOER SBSHRF iL BN 


SPRINGFIELD AND CINCINNATI. 
oe 1823466 AB OC RBS FE SL 


The complainants in No. 5490 urge that since the Com- 
mission found the inbound rates from Louisville to Lebanon 
to be unreasonable, the rates in the reverse direction are 
also unreasonable in so far as they exceed the rates pre- 
scribed by us. It is also urged that the rates between 
Lebanon and Cincinnati are unreasonable and should not 
exceed the rates between Junction City and Cincinnati. 


Springfield contends that as its distance to Louisville, 
and also to Cincinnati, is 8 miles less than the distance 
frohm Lebanon to those points, its rates should be rela- 
tively lower than the rates from or to Lebanon. It also 
alleges that the maintenance of lower rates from Louis: 
ville to Harrodsburg, Lawrenceburg, Burgin, Danville, Leb- 
anon and Junction City, Ky., than to Springfield con- 
stitutes undue prejudice to Springfield. With the exception 
of Lebanon and Junction City, none of these points is Io- 
eated on or served by the lines of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the only defendant in No. 5445, and if there is dis- 
crimination at those points, except Lebanon and Junction 
City, the Louisville & Nashville is not responsible therefor. 


The rates attacked, except those to and from Cincin- 
nati, are based upon the Louisville & Nashville’s standard 
mileage scale, which is a maximum scale applicable gen- 
erally to local points on its line where competitive or other 
conditions do not warrant lower rates. 

The following table shows the distances and rates 
between various points in central Kentucky, between Cin- 
cinnati and central Kentucky points, and from Cincinnati 
to certain points in Indiana: 
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Between— 


Louisville and Springfield, Ky...... 59 41 35 31 2 2% 24 
Louisville and Harrodsburg, Ky.... 84 34 30 26 20 18 17 
Louisville and McBrayer, Ky....... 68 28 25 22 20 18 15 
Louisville and Bloomfield, Ky...... 57 29 25 22 19 18 17 
Louisville and Lexington, Ky aie Si 94 28 25 21 15 13 10 
Louisville and Danville, Ky........ 93 37 33 28 24 21 20 
Cincinnati and Springfield, Ky...... 169 64 55 48 40 35 32 


Cincinnati and Harrodsburg, re 37 32 28 25 24 22 
Cincinnatiand Cumberland Falls, Ky. 180 55 46 43 32 29 26 


Cincinnati and Cynthiana, Ky...... 66 27 24 21 15 13 12 
Cincinnati and Delaplain, Ky....... S 26 25 21 15 13 10 
Cincinnati and Georgetown, Ky..... 26 25 21 15 13 10 


Cincinnati and Junction City, Ky.*. 119 40 34 30 8624 21 20 
From— 


Cincinnati to Altamont, Ind......... 171 33.6 29.4 23.1 15.2 12.1 10 
Cincinnati to Adams, a ee - 68 23.1 21 17.9 12.6 9.5 8.4 
Cincinuati to McCoy, ia 59 18.9 16.8 15.8 11 8.4 7.4 
Cincinnati to Lafayette, Ind........ 175 33.6 20.4 23.1 15.2 12.1 10 
Louisville to North Vernon, Ind.... 56 14.7 14.2 13.1 105 89 7.9 
Louisville to Westport, Ind......... 68 18.9 16.8 15.2 11.5 94 8.4 
Lowisville to Marion, Ind........... 172 33.6 28.8 23.6 15.7 12.6 10.5 
Cincinnati to Lebanon, Ky.......... 177 53 47 39 32 27 23 
Lebanon to Cincinnati, Ohio........ 177 55 47 40 36 32 30 
Lebanon to Louisville, Seer 67 45 39 34 31 28 26 
Louisville to Lebanon, Ky.......... 67 28 25 22 20 18 15 
étARBecweseweeiriiatts 
Between— 
Louisville and Springfield, Ky. 24 24 16 11 24 24 32 8 24.... 16 12 


— and Harrodsburg, 


17, 7 re 8 
Lede and McBrayer, Ky. 15 16 13 10 15 15 20 7 10....12 8 
Louisvilleand Bloomfield, Ky. 17 17 11 9 17 17 22 6 8 
Louisville and ;Lexington, Ky. 10 13 10 10 13 15 20....10.... 10 7 
Louisville and Danville, Ky.. 20 16 16 13 21 22 32 9 10.... 17 12 
Cincinnati and Springfield, Ky. 32:33 23 19 32 338 48 13 20....2% 18 
Cincinnati and Harrodsburg, 


EE EE RPS Pe 22 22 14 12 22 22 28 10 22 14 12 
Cincinnati and Cumberland 
_ Seer se ££ 2 a 2 k eee a oe 
Cincinnati and Cynthiana, ivr.cBe@weeaunweenh 7 @....f &$ 
Cincinnati and Delaplain, Ky.10 13 10 10 13 15 20........ ere 
Cincinnati and Georgetown, 4 
10 13 10 10 13715 20 6 10 10 7 


may 
Cincinnati to Altamont, Ind 
Cincinnati to Adams, Ind 
Cincinnati to McCoy, Ind 
Cincinnati to Lafayette, Ind 
Louisville to North Vernon, 







Re A eer SLRs 4 Sas ual Rlaig a ae pas MAA UR pales a 
ee ee eer enn? Peery or rere cre rere 


Louisville to Marion, Ind... ...........c20.cccessrcnccscscepencecesececsscrecce 
Cincinnati to Lebanon, Ky... 23 24 19.15 23% 21) 32 11 17}.... 21 16 


Lebanon to Cincinnati, Ohio.. 30 30 20 15 30 31 40 11 29.... 21 16 
Lebanon to Louisville, _ ee 2 7.S Be eR 8.8... 0 BB 
Louisville to Lebanon, Ky.... 15 16 13 10 15,15 20 7 10.... 12 8 


* Rate and distance via C., N.O.&T.P. Via L. & N. through Louisville the 


distance is 205 miles, and the ‘rates are 52, 44, 39, 32, 28, 26, 30, 20, 15, 27, 31, 40, 16, 
21, 16, 11. 


Harrodsburg and McBrayer are local points on the line 
of the Southern Railway between Louisville and Junction 
City. Cumberland Falls, Delaplain, Georgetown and Dan- 
ville are points on the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific Railway. Cynthiana is a point on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad between Cincinnati and Paris, Ky. 
All of these points, as well as the others shown in the 
table last given, enjoy lower bases of rates than are ac- 
corded to Lebanon or Springfield. 

Defendant Louisville & Nashville does not deny that 
in general the rates in central Kentucky are on a basis 
much lower than the Lebanon and Springfield rates, but 
asserts that it cannot be held responsible for this situa- 
tion; that it did not create the adjustment existing on its 
line in this territory, but inherited it with the purchase 
of the Kentucky Central Railway and the Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati & Lexington Railway, and that the situation as re- 
gards other lines has been brought about by competitive 
conditions. It has presented on the record a history of 
the different railroads to explain the circumstances under 
which the rates in central Kentucky have been developed. 
The accompanying map of this territory shows the names 
of the present rail lines and of the companies that have 
been succeeded. 

As early as 1873 there were three distinct railroad 
systems in this part of Kentucky: The Kentucky Central, 
extending south from Covington through Lexington to 
Nicholasville; the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, ex- 
tending from Cincinnati to Louisville, with branches to 
Lexington and Shelbyville, and the Louisville & Nashville, 
extending southward from Louisville, with branches to 
Bardstown and to Lebanon and Junction City. At that 


time the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington and the Louis- 
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ville & Nashville were of different gauges, necessitating 
the transfer at Louisville of all freight from Cincinnati 
destined to southern points. Louisville had direct con- 
nections to the south, but Cincinnati was unable to reach 
this territory except through Louisville. The higher 
charges from Cincinnati than from Louisville prompted 
the merchants of the former city to build a direct line to 
the south as a means of enforcing a rate equality between 
the two points. The construction of the Cincinnati South- 
ern was therefore undertaken in 1873, and was projected 
southward from Cincinnati and completed as far as Lex- 
ington prior to 1877. The new line reduced the dis- 
tance from Cincinnati to Lexington about 20 per cent, and 
for this reason the board of trustees of the city of Cin- 
cinnati insisted upon a corresponding reduction in the 
rates between these points. In order to compete with this 
new carrier, the Kentucky Central was obliged to reduce 
its rates from Cincinnati to Lexington to the level of the 
rates established by the Cincinnati Southern. The rates 
of the Cincinnati Southern to Lexington were maximum 
rates at intermediate points on that line, and, because of 
cross-country competition at intermediate points, the Ken- 
tucky Central established like rates to opposite stations 
on its line. This adjustment placed Louisville at a dis- 
advantage as compared with Cincinnati at Lexington and 
in the surrounding territory, and to overcome this and ob- 
tain its share of the traffic, the Louisville, Cincinnati & 
Lexington reduced its rates from Louisville to Lexington, 
thereby putting Louisville and Cincinnati on an equal rate 
basis. 

In 1877 the Cincinnati Southern was extended south to 
Somerset, crossing the Louisville & Nashville at Junction 
City, and at that time the Louisville & Nashville first be- 
came involved in this central Kentucky adjustment. As 
the Cincinnati Southern had been built to secure an equal- 
ity of rates with Louisville, that road placed in effect from 
Cincinnati to Junction City the 48-cent scale of rates 
that the Louisville & Nashville then maintained from 
Louisville, which rates were not-exceeded at intermediate 
points. Two years later the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lex- 
ington, extending from Cincinnati to Louisville, and the 
Louisville & Nashville, extending from Louisville, through 
Lebanon, to Junction City, published the same rates from 
Cincinnati to Junction City as were maintained by the 
Cincinnati Southern between those points. The Cincinnati 
Southern later reduced the rates to Juncton City from 
a 48-cent scale to a 40-cent scale and held those rates as 
maxima at intermediate points. The Louisville, Cincinnati 
& ‘Lexington and the Louisville & Nashville did not then 
meet the reduced rates from Cincinnati, nor did the latter 
reduce its rates from Louisville. During this time the 
Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, because of the re- 
duction in its rates to Lexington to meet the competition 
of the Cincinnati Southern, published a reduced scale of 
rates on its branch from Anchorage through Shelbyville 
to Bloomfield. 

In 1888 the line of the Louisville Southern Railroad, 
now a part of the Southern Railway system, was extended 
from Louisville through Lawrenceburg and Harrodsburg to 

urgin. It also reached Lexington. At Burgin it con- 
nected with the Cincinnati Southern, and they established 
joint rates from Louisville to Junction City on the 40- 
cent scale. The rates of the Louisville & Nashville to that 
point were still on the 48-cent scale, and when it ‘became 
known that the Louisville Southern had lower rates in 
effect, the Louisville & Nashville met the situation by pub- 
lishing from Louisville to Junction City the 40-cent scale. 

On Nov. 1, 1881, the Louisville & Nashville acquired 
the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, including its 
branches to Lexington, Shelbyville and Bloomfield, and 
thereby inherited the rate adjustments brought about in 


the manner described. Ten years later it acquired the 


Kentucky Central, which had been extended south from 
Paris, Ky., to Sinks, Ky., at which point it connected with ° 
the Lebanon or Knoxville branch of the Louisville &) 
Nashville. 

We have described at some length the origin of the 
rates from Cincinnati and Louisville to Lexington, Junc- 


tion City and other stations, because complainants’ con- 


tention that the rates under attack are unreasonable and 
unjustly discriminatory is based principally upon com- 
parisons of rates in this territory. By drawing a line from 
Louisville through Bloomfield to Junction City on the above 
map, it appears that the territory above that line enjoys 
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a much lower basis of rates than does the territory im- 
mediately below the line, in which Lebanon and Spring- 
field are located. 
Defendant asserts that the history of this adjustment 
was not before us in the record in No. 4678, and argues that 
the competitive conditions controlling the rate structure 
at points on its line in central Kentucky do not exist at 
Lebanon or Springfield, and that the rates between those 
points and Louisville may therefore properly exceed the 
rates for equal distances between points in the competitive 
territory. It shows that the line of the Southern Railway 
in Kentucky has never been operated at a profit and urges 
that it is not fair to measure the reasonableness of the 
Lebanon and Springfield rates by rates on that line. It 
further contends that the rates of the Cincinnati South- 
* ern, now the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
have been established and maintained for reasons entirely 
different and under circumstances substantially dissimilar 
from those affecting the Lebanon and Springfield rates, 
and that they are abnormally low when compared with 
other rates throughout the South. 

Defendant introduces various rates from 40 junction 
points in the states of Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida and Georgia to points 
approximately the same distance from those junction points 
as Lebanon and Springfield are from Louisville. A com- 
pilation of these shows that their average is higher than 
the present rates from. Lebanon to Louisville, or the pres- 
ent rates between Springfield and Louisville. Certain 
rates prescribed by the Georgia commission for these 
same distances and other similar exhibits are also intro- 
duced to show that the rates between Louisville and Bloom- 
field are low. From these exhibits it is argued that the 
Springfield and Lebanon rates by comparison are rea- 
sonable. 

On the other hand, complainant urges that it is not 
fair to use rates throughout the entire South as a basis 
for determining what are reasonable rates to points ap- 
proximately 65 miles south of the Ohio River, and con- 
tends that the only rates that should be used for com- 
parison are those in Kentucky or those immediately north 
of the Ohio River. 

In No. 4678 we considered that part of the Louisville & 
Nashville’s Fourth Section Application No. 1952, which 
sought authority to charge lower rates from Louisville to 
Junction City than to Lebanon and other intermediate 
points. The rates at that time between Louisville and 
Junction City were: 


Class...... cE 2. Be. 8, & 8 











































The Louisville & Nashville urged that since these rates 
had been established to meet the competition of the South- 
ern Railway and the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific, the circumstances and conditions surrounding the 
rates at Junction City were dissimilar from those existing 
at Lebanon, and, for that reason, the maintenance of 
lower ratés to Junction City did not result in unjust dis- 
crimination against Lebanon, and the Fourth Section appli- 
cation should be granted. It appeared, and the situation 
is the same to-day, that the Louisville & Nashville, with 
a one-line haul for a distance of 95 miles between Louis- 
ville and Junction City, was not at a disadvantage with 
the two-line haul of the Southern Railway and the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific for 97 miles. The 
application was denied, and on rehearing we see no rea- 
son for a different conclusion. If the Louisville & Nash- 
ville desires to give to shippers at Louisville the same 
rates to Junction City that the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific gives to shippers at Cincinnati, it can only 
do so by not exceeding the Junction City rates at inter- 
mediate points, as the distance to Junction City from Cin- 
cinnati via the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
is 26 miles greater than that of the Louisville & Nashville 
from Louisville, and the maintenance of higher rates at 
intermediate Louisville & Nashville points would result in 
unjust discrimination.. The Louisville & Nashville com- 
plied with our order by increasing the rates from Louis- 
ville to Junction City. The present rates between Louis- 
ville and Junction City are: 
6A D.C RE. P-2 LEP 


49 42 37 33 30 28 28 28 18 14 28 28 36 21 19 14 9 
Prior to May 17, 1913, the Louisville & Nashville and 
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the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific charged the 
same rates from Cincinnati to Junction City. These were 
on a 40-cent scale, the Louisville & Nashville extending the 
Louisville-Junction City basis of rates to Cincinnati. These 
rates appear to have applied through Lebanon and were 
therefore lower than the rates from Cincinnati to Lebanon. 
On the above date, however, the Louisville & Nashville in- 
creased its rates between Cincinnati and Junction City to 
the following basis: 


Class....... 


52 44 39 32 28 26 26 30 20 15 27 31 40 16°21 16 11 


These rates apply via Louisville, and it will be noted 
that in most instances they are lower than the rates from 





Cincinnati to Lebanon, or from Lebanon to Cincinnati, 
which are: 
a... ££ 2.2 & £4 CO eer EU eS 
Rate ! 53 47 39 32 27 23 23 24 19-15 23 27 32 174 21. 36 11 
Rate?...... 55 47 40 36 32 30 30 30 20 15 30 31 40 29 21 16 11 
1 Southbound. 2 Northbound. 

A witness for defendant at the hearing in No. 5490, 
however, made the follow:ng statement: 

It (the Louisville & Nashville) cancelled its former rates 


in both directions between Louisville and Junction City, and 
Cincinnati and Junction City, and established new rates which 
were not, which are not less than the rates at any interme- 
diate place. Now, the old rates still exist between Junction 
City and Louisville by way of the Cincinnati Southern and 
Southern, and between Cincinnati and Junction City by way 
of the Cincinnati Southern. 


From the rates above stated, taken from the tariffs 
on file with us, it would appear that this has not been done. 
These Fourth Section departures are protected ‘by proper 
application, which has not been heard. In meeting the 
competition of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific at Junction City, the Louisville & Nashville is at a 
disadvantage, as its route from Cincinnati through Louis- 
ville and Lebanon to Junction City is 205 miles, as com- 
pared with 119 miles via the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific, or approximately 72 per cent longer. The 
route of the Louisville & Nashville from Cincinnati to 
Junction City via Richmond, Ky., is 163 miles. For this 
reason we are of the opinion that the maintenance of 
rates between Cincinnati and Lebanon or between Cin- 
cinnati and Springfield higher than those contemporane- 
ously maintained between Cincinnati and Junction City is 
not unjustly discriminatory: against Lebanon or Springfield. 
This finding, however, is not to be understood as a deci-. 
sion on the Fourth Section application which applies to 
this situation. 

From the facts now before us, which were not in the 
record when our decision in No. 4678 was rendered, we are 
of the opinion that the rates prescribed ‘by us were too 
low. It now appears that the adjustment of rates in 
central Kentucky is the result of competitive conditions 
which the carriers now operating in that territory have to 
a certain extent inherited or have been unable to con- 
trol, and those rates cannot fairly be used as the only 
basis for comparison in determining whether or not rates 
immediately beyond that territory are reasonable. Since, 
however, this condition does exist in central Kentucky, 
we are of the opinion that rates to and from points 
just without this territory should not be made on an en- 
tirely different basis and without any relation to those 
rates. In other words, if at nearby points these same 
conditions do not exist, the rates to and from those points 
should be graded up to a ‘basis that will bear a reasonable 
relationship to the rates to and from points in the so-called 
low-rated territory. Therefore, since Lebanon and Spring- 
field are just outside the zone of this central Kentucky 
adjustment, we are of the opinion that it is not fair to 
measure the reasonableness of rates to and from those 
points by the standard of rates. from and to other junc- 
tion points in: the southern ‘states, particularly points in 
states as far removed as Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Louisiana. Further, it does not appear that the cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding those rates are 
substantially similar to those existing at Lebanon and 
Springfield. 

Upon full consideration of all the facts and circum- 
stances of record, and of the arguments presented by 
complainants and defendants which we do not deem it 
necessary to set out in detail, we are of the opinion, and 
find, that the present class rates from Lebanon to Louis- 
ville, aprlicable as portions of. through rates to interstate 
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destinations beyond, are, and for the future will be, unrea- to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the general 
| the sonable in so far as they exceed the following: public by not less than five days’ filing and posting in the 
were 123 456ABCDEHFILMN manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate 
Sthe fllass.....-. 2 2 9 4 9 GS ABN PRS SX 2224 =. commerce, and thereafter to maintain, and apply for the 
hese Rate....... 35 31 27 24 22 20 20 21 14 10 20 20°26 15 12 10° 7 ° transportation of interstate shipments of freight moving 


were We further find that the above-stated rates will be under class rates from Lebanon, Ky., to Louisville, Ky., and 


non. ‘i Fr Sows ' . between Springfield, Ky., and Louisville, Ky., class rates 
e in- — rn ara pore Pa tin ae a ee oe which shall not exceed the following rates, which are in 
y to P Coming now to the question of whether or not the ‘cents per 100 pounds except as otherwise indicated: 
Springfield rates are reasonable. Defendant asserts that ee ~ 7g 
M N the branch on which Springfield is located has never been — _— 
6 pore a a ee ~— the preg A of — = 9 133 46 @G@ABSOBASI LAs 
much enter of that division (hae. on the Levenen trae. ... i= TS Fs =.= =- =. as Soe a an 
oted It pinta a however, that merchants at Springfield are in ae 35 31 27 24 22 20 20 21 14 10 20 20 26 15 12 10 7 
rom competition in the intervening territory with the mer- which said rates are found in said report to be reasonable, 
nati, chants of Lebanon, and that they bill certain of their It is further ordered, That defendant Louisville & 
shipments from Louisville ‘to Harrodsburg and other Nashville Railroad Co. be, and it is hereby, notified and 
{ N points having lower rates and haul them across the coun- Trequired to establish, on or before Sept. 20, 1915, upon 
oe try to Springfield: By this practice they secure freight notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the 
6 i! [charges that are lower than the rates now in effect to general public by not less than five days’ filing and posting 


Springfield. Bloomfield, which is the terminus of a branch in the manner prescribed in section 6 of the Act to regu- 
90 line, 57 miles from Louisville and 20 miles across country late commerce, and to maintain and apply to the trans- 
-—. from Springfield, enjoys a 29-cent scale of rates from and portation of freight between Lebanon and Springfield, Ky., 
to Louisville. But defendants, as explained, assert that and Cincinnati, Ohio, rates which shall not exceed the 
those rates were inherited from the Louisville, Cincinnati combinations of rates contemporaneously maintained to 













and & Lexington, and are now, to a certain extent, controlled and from Louisville, Ky., using as the factors south of 

hich by competition of trucks from Louisville. Louisville the rates stated in the next preceding para- 

ol We do not think that because Springfield is eight sraph hereof. = 

and miles nearer to Louisville, it is entitled to lower rates It is further ordered, That the complaint in No. 5490 

way than are accorded to Lebanon, but we are of the opinion, (Sub. No. 1) be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 

“iffs and find, that the maintenance of rates tetween Spring- aa <ySRNm SRRRERIA 

omy feld and Louisville applicable on interstate traffic that COMMISSION ORDERS 

per are higher than those contemporaneously maintained be- jo ieee 

the tween Louisville and Lebanon on interstate traffic is, and An order has been issued extending the effective date 

Pa- Co will ‘be, unjustly discriminatory against of the Commission’s order in Docket No. 5080, La Grange 

A " Aa adjustment of rates to and from Cincinnati, observ- Chamber of Commerce vs. Atlanta & West Point R. R. Co, 

awn ing for the factor south of Louisville the Louisville- et al. from Oct. 1 to January 1, 1916. In all other re 

 . Lebanon rates herein found reasonable as maxima, will  spects the order of June 16, 1913, will remain in full force 

The establish reasonable rates between that point and Lebanon ang effect. 

to and Springfield. We are therefore of the opinion, and find, The effective date of the C Ricteed 

his that rates between Lebanon or Springfield and Cincinnati e effective date of the Commission’s order in Docket 

at in excess of the combinations on Loyisville, after the No. 4216, Freight Bureau of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 

‘in- oo “o" = a _— Pp natn a turers’ Association of Birmingham vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et 

q n No. ub. No. complainant, who is not a 4) d ti na 

4 member of the Lebanon Commercial Club, asks reparation a oe eon spot Section Applications Mes. 098 

51d m certain shipments that moved to Lebanon from points ®” » is extended from October 1 to January 1. In all 

7 beyond the Ohio River prior to February 13, 1915, on the other respects the order of May 25 will remain in full force 

to basis of the rates err iy us ba No. wo me age and effect. Similar orders have been issued in No. 5560, 
tion was not asked or awarded in that case, and while it -N 

sie is asked generally in Nos. 5445 and 5490, we are of the ate Rate scar ~ : % & wea mn, Atagse 

eon opinion that under the circumstances reparation should *Teight Bureau vs. N. C. & St. L. et al.; No. 5561, City 

“si not be awarded. of Camilla, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al., and No. 5562, City of 

ri __ Orders in conformity with the views herein expressed Sylvester, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

ns will be entered. On the request of the complainant an order to amend 

to ORDER IN NO. 4678. has been issued in No. 7892, Royal Milling Co. vs. Great 

ae It is ordered, That for the rates prescribed in the or- Northern et al. 

nail ~ohen Lg phn ot —— beng ee — _ The orders of the Commission entered on June ;}, 
applicable on interstate traffic, there be substitute e fol- : 

oom lowing rates, in cents per 100 pounds, except as otherwise 1912, to become effective Sept - 1, 1912, and subsequently 

y, niteated: modified as to become effective Oct. 1, 1915, have been 

= Per iat still further modified, in No. 3908, Board of Trade of 

sl barrel. _loads. _ Morristown, Tenn., vs. A. C. L. et al., and portion of 

ne Chss....... 1 2 3 4 5 6 ABCDYDEH FIL MN. Fourth Section Application No. 1548, in so far as they 

oa hec..:.... BMUBVABRDBDHRUBRREDMRBE MB ? relate to rates for the transportation of traffic from New 

~ York and related points to Morristown and other points 

1Z- ORDER IN NO. 5445, NO. 5490 AND NO. 5490 (SUB.NO.1). intermediate Bristol and Knoxville on the direct line of 

ky It is ordered, That defendant Louisville & Nashville the Southern, so they will become effective Jan. 1, 1916. 

to Railroad ao _ and it . ret ~~" = Leeagye to ‘ The effective date of the order in No. 6030, Spartan- 

se cease and desist, on or before Sept. 20, , from charg- 

1C- ing, demanding, collecting or receiving its present class burg Chamber of Commerce vs. Southern, and portion 

in rates for the transportation of freight from Lebanon, Ky., 0f Fourth Section Application No. 1547, Rates to Spar- 

na to Louisville, Ky., applicable on interstate traffic; be- tanburg, S. C., has been extended from October 1 to 

ir- tween Springfield, Ky., and Louisville, Ky., applicable on January 1. 

re interstate traffic; ‘between Lebanon, Ky., and Springfield, F * : P . 

- Ey. and Cincinnati, 0., where they execed the combina. The carriers having filed tariffs canceling those sus 
tims on Louisville after the effective date of this order, Pended by I. and S. No. 610, relating to lake line delivy- 

m- which said rates are found in said report to be unreason-- eries at Duluth, the suspension and resuspensions in that 

4 we a ina * sa: able cilia: Silica docket have been vacated and set aside as of August 5, 

is further ordered, a efendan ouisville ; 

rd Nashville Railroad Co. be, and it is hereby, notified and re- on which date the cancellations, which also restore the 

is- qured to establish, on or before Sept. 20, 1915, upon notice Old rules, become effective. 

te : 
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By THOMAS 


(Paper read by Frank A. Wills at the meeting of the Inter- 


national Milk Dealers’ Association at San Francisco, July 8, on ' 


behalf of Thomas B. Harbison of Harbison’s Dairies, Philadel- 
phia, who was detained in Philadelphia at a hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Within the last few years there seems to be a tend- 
ency for the railroads to advance the rates for the 
shipping of milk and cream. In most of the large centers 
of population, for a period of many years the milk came 
from a short radius of 35 miles or less. During the last 
few years the situation has changed; farms that were 
producing milk have been converted into -homes, the 
suburbs—consumers rather than producers—hence milk 
must be hauled from a greater distance. 


As a result of this changing condition the railroads 
have advanced rates on distances beyond 25 or 30 miles 
out of proportion to the rates collected with terminal 
charges for shorter distances. Furthermore, there is 
a tendency on the part of the railroads to advance rates 
in those districts from which milk is not now shipped, but 
from which it may be shipped within a few years. 


The milk dealer finds it necessary to have milk 
from an increased radius and accepts the rates estab- 
lished by the railroad, considering that the need of the 
milk will be only temporary. -The present shortage will 
be for the warm wave only, or during the unusual de- 
mand of the present few days. Failure to recognize the 
increased population of the town and its suburbs is 
gradually forcing the dealer to ship milk from a greater 
distance. 

It must be borne in mind that milk moves every day 
in the year in such regular quantities that the maximum 
use and revenue can be obtained from a limited amount 
of equipment. In this respect it is unlike, for example, 
the grain traffic, which is very light one season of the 
year and heavy at another, the iron traffic from the 
Great Lakes, which ceases almost entirely in the win- 
ter, and the ice traffic from the mountains, which also 
stops in the winter. 

Again, the milk traffic does not require the mainte- 
nance of any expensive facilities. The loading platforms 
at the country stations are of the simplest and the most 
inexpensive nature. The terminal facilities consist usu- 
ally of wooden sheds without sides. No storage facilities 
are required at the terminals, because the milk must 
of necessity be immediately removed, so that it can be 
delivered to the consumer promptly. This means that 
the railroad is relieved of the expense of maintaining 
storage warehouses in congested terminal districts and 
is able to handle the traffic with a minimum amount of 
platform space. 

Even the cars used for the transportation of milk 
are, in the main, old cars which have been diverted from 
other purposes. The cost of these cars is relatively low. 
They do not require the elaborate equipment which is 
furnished for the transportation of the mails, or even 
for the transportation of express matter. The cars are 
promptly released upon their arrival at the terminals 
and promptly loaded upon their arrival at the shipping 
points. Most of the cars make one round trip every 
day. The traffic is so regular that it is evident that 
only a small amount of equipment needs to be held in 
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reserve to accommodate any fluctuations in volume which 
may take place. 






Cost of Labor. 

Again, the labor cost is very little. At the stations 
or platforms of the shippers in the country the burden 
rests upon them to load the milk. Upon receipt of the 
milk in the cities, the dealers assist in unloading the 
milk, and only a few men are required at the various 
terminals. Compare this with the number of men re. 
quired in the case of other commodities unloaded at 
freight stations, and the low cost of milk traffic is ap. 
parent at once. 

In this connection it is to be observed that the milk 
depots are not in the most congested terminal districts 
either for freight or for passenger service. The trans- 
portation of milk does not require the numerous classifi- 
cations that have to be made in handling such commodi- 
ties as anthracite coal, where a large number of different 
dealers expect their coal to be delivered on their own 
trestles. The milk dealers accept delivery of milk at 
the terminals selected by the carrier. None of the milk 
is delivered at any passenger station of any importance, 
so that this traffic is practically separate from the pas- 
senger traffic, so far as the use of the terminals is 
concerned. 

Again, it is to be noted that in the movement of 
milk, a sufficient quantity develops day by day to permit 
a large part of it to be moved in trainload lots. Surely 
that traffic is always regarded as desirable which pre 
sents itself in sufficient quantity to move in trainloads 
instead of in isolated carloads. - All the circumstances 
surrounding the transportation of milk show that, when 
economically conducted, the traffic is highly remunerative 
and very desirable. 

Furthermore, milk is such a necessary factor to 
life that it is essential that the rates charged be so low 
that milk may be sold at the lowest price possible to 
the consuming public. It has always been recognized 
that agricultural products should, as compared with other 
commodities, bear the lowest possible rates which yield 
a reasonable return to the carriers. 

While it is not possible to have the same rate in 
all sections of the United States, for what would be 4 
reasonable rate in a certain territory would be an ex 
cessive rate in another territory, nevertheless, there 
should be a movement to have all the large sections 
act as a unit to demand reasonable rates both to the 
railroads and to the shippers of these sections. It has 
been suggested that, in order to strengthen the move 
ment for more uniform rates, a traffic manager be selected 
to take up the various: phases of the question and to 
present his results to the executive board, which shall 
use them as a basis for action. 












































EXTENSION OF TIME ASKED. 


The railroads of the country are not yet ready fully 
to comply with the provisions of the safety appliance act. 
They have made application for an extension of time, 45 
provided for in the law. A hearing on the subject will 
be held in Washington on September 28, beginning at 10 
o’clock. In view of the fact that the financial condition 
of the railroads is not the most flourishing that could be 
imagined, it is thought that an extension will be granted. 
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Coal Rates Increased. 

Washington, D. C.. Aug. 13.—The southeastern roads 
o-day won their fight for permission to increase coal and 
coke rates from mines in Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky and 
Tennessee to New Orleans, Memphis, Greenville, Natchez, 
Gulfport, Baton Rouge and other points to which. water 
competition unduly depressed them. 


Alabama coal to New Orleans goes up from $1.25 to 
$1.40 and Illinois and Kentucky coal from $1.50 to $1.65; 
the Greenville rate goes up from $1.25 to $1.40. They are 
typical. The object in making increases was to prevent 
lowering at intermediate points. The Commission hold 
that they were unduly low and therefore railroads may 
raise them, if they care to run the risk of having the 
water carriers get the business. 

Proposed increases to Jackson, Vicksburg and other 
Mississippi points are not justified. The proposition to 
make rates on coke 25 cents higher than on coal is ap- 
proved. The proposed difference in rates between do- 
mestic and bunker coal is disapproved. The new rates 
go into effect on five days’ notice, if the objectionable 
tariffs are canceled before October 1. 


Meat Rates Increased. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 13.—The Commission to-day 
suspended the tariffs making increases on fresh meat, 
provisions and packing-house products from Chicago and 
East St. Louis to C. F. A. points, from August 15 to De- 
cember 13. These are the tariffs against which the pack- 
ers made oral protests August 7. 


Concentration Privileges Withdrawn. 

The Commission to-day decided to allow western car- 
riers to withdraw concentration privileges on butter, eggs 
and poultry. Proposed cancellation of rules as to storage 
in transit, however, was not approved. 


Anthracite Case Decided. 

Rejecting all claims as to the amount of property 
investment as practically worthless, the Commission, 
Thursday afternoon, in a report written by Commissioner 
McChord, orders reductions in anthracite coal rates to 
the basis established in the Meeker case in 1911. To 
tidewater around New York, generally speaking, 15 cents 
is clipped from the rates on prepared sizes and 10 cents 
from the rates on pea coal and smaller sizes. Rates to 
interior New York points are cut as much as 80 cents a 
ton, and cuts of 20, 30, 40 and 50 cents are not uncommon. 
Usual tidewater rates of $1.60 are cut to $1.45 and those 
of $1.45 to $1.35. 

If declarations made at the time of the argument 
were accurate, some of the smaller roads will be forced 
into the hands of receivers. It was then estimated that 
a reduction to the Meeker case basis would result in a 
loss of eight million dollars at least. Reductions are 
So great that there is reason to believe that, if the Com- 
mission refuses a rehearing, the carriers will apply to the 
courts for an injunction to prevent the new rates from 
going into effect October 1, as ordered. 

The big cut is in the rate to Windsor, N. Y., on the 
Delaware & Hudson, from $1.65 to 85 cents on prepared 
sizes and from $1.40 to 72 cents on pea coal. The tonnage 
to such points is small, but the carriers are required to 
line up intermediate rates so as to correspond with such 
cuts. . 

The Commission utterly rejects suggestion of the car- 
riers that their financial future will be made uncertain 
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by reductions, by pointing out that if rates on coal had 
not been excessive they would not have left their capital 
invested in mining operations, because few of the railroad- 
owned coal mining companies have paid dividends. The 
Commission, indirectly, says the property investment of 
the carriers is not more than one billion, instead of the 
two billions claimed. 

But the reductions in rates are not the only loss. The 
carriers are required to make joint rates so that inde- 
pendent mines can have their coal transported over the 
same routes as the railroad-owned, which now have the 
benefit of interline trackage arrangements which consti- 
tute through routes under a different name. The carriers 
are also ordered to cease preferential treatment of their 
own coal companies on their piers, tracks and other ter- 
minals and to give the independents the same treatment 
as is accordéd to affiliated coal companies. 

The Commission says: “Power to fix freight rates 
on this commodity was power to confiscate property,” 
leaving the inference that that is what the carriers did 
in getting control of their coal lands. It figures that it 
costs 3.3 mills per ton per mile to transport hard coal 
and that the companies make two and three hundred per 
cent of profit. 

The report is plain spoken about overcapitalization 
of the Erie and its subsidiaries, the property investment 
of which was asserted to be greater than that of the New 
York Central or the Pennsylvania.. 

Commissioner Harlan dissents because his recom- 
mendations in the first report on the Five Per Cent case 
were not followed. 

Fuel. Coal Rates. 


September 15 all carriers parties to joint coal rates 
on which any of their fuel is transported must file divi- 
sions on the theory that illegal preference may be given 
to a railroad by another whereby discriminations against 
other shippers arise. 

That is the decision in the Commission’s inquiry into 
division of fuel coal rates between the Clinchfield road on 
the one hand and the Seaboard and its subsidiary and 
the A. C. L. on the other. 

The Commission treats the matter as if there could 
be discrimination between a railroad carrying its own fuel 
coal and ordinary commercial coal shippers. 


Divisions on Coal. 


Settling a dispute between the Rock Island and the 
Denver & Salt Lake, or Moffat road, as to the divisions 
on coal from Oak Hills, Colo., to points on the Rock 
Island in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, the Commission 
holds that the Denver & Salt Lake is entitled to $1.12 
per ton on nut, pea and slack and $1.18 on all other kinds 
of coal. The Moffat road proposed divisions, out of rates 
running from $3 to $3.75 per ton, as high as $1.30 on lump 
and $1.40 on the lower grades, with none less than $1.213. 
This division of the rates is prescribed in a supplemental 
report on I. and S. No. 344, in which the Commission re- 
quired the Rock Island to establish through routes and 
joint rates with the Moffat road. The Rock Island re- 
sisted the move made by the Denver & Salt Lake, pointing 
out that it was able to procure an ample supply of coal 
to meet all demands along its rails in the affected ter- 
ritory, from the mines in the Walsenburg district, on 
which it has not only a longer haul’ but is relieved from 
the payment of wheelage to the Union Pacific for the 
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actual use of its tracks, but also from wheelage for the 
constructive use of the tracks of the Denver & Rio Grande 
between Pueblo and Colorado Springs. The report directs 
attention to the fact that the through route and joint rate 
arrangement was for the benefit of the Moffat road and 
not particularly for the Rock Island. 


Rates on Reshipped Corn. 

The complaint of Van Dusen-Harrington Co. against 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. has been decided 
in favor of the complainant and reparation awarded. The 
dispute was as to whether a rate of 55 cents applied on 
corn from Iowa and Nebraska points, reshipped from 
Minneapolis to California destinations. The complainant 
paid local rates of from 10 to 17% cents to Minneapolis 
and then claimed refund down to the 55-cent rate, which, 
in terms, applied to corn from Iowa and Nebraska points 
and from Minneapolis. The tariff of the Milwaukee con- 
ferred the transit privilege at Minneapolis and other 
points, when for points in Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, British Columbia or California, without restriction. 
At the hearing the suggestion was made that the routing 
was not the most economical that could have been made, 
but, inasmuch as the tariffs made no restrictions, the 
Commission held the combination charge paid by the com- 
plainant to be unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
the 55-cent rate. 


Rates on Lumber. 


The Commission, in a report on I. and S. No. 576, 
holds that the proposed cancellation of through rates on 
lumber from points on the Frisco in southeastern Mis- 
souri and northeastern Arkansas between Blytheville and 
Kyle, Ark., to Louisville, Cincinnati and Evansville is 
justified. On September 1 the rates will be combination 
on Memphis or Thebes. The through rates were made 
in 1912 by agreement between Lee Wilson & Co. and the 
Frisco to enable the railroad to obtain the tonnage of 
Lee Wilson & Co., which theretofore had been shipping 
via the Wilson Northern, a so-called tap line, and a barge 
line. Wilson &-Co. had rails from their mills to the 
Mississippi River, about half a mile from the river. 


In accordance with the agreement, Wilson & Co. took 
up their rails and turned their tonnage over to the ,rail- 
road company. That firm protested when the cancellation 
tariffs were filed. The Frisco said it desired to withdraw 
the through rates, which are two or three cents lower 
than the combination, because they had been provocative 
of complaints from lumbermen not so situated as to force 
reductions by the use of barges. There has also been 
an inclination on the part of complainants to use those 
low rates to depress others, by suggesting that they con- 
stitute a good yardstick. 


The barges are still running, and the Frisco thinks 
it can better afford to allow the tonnage to move on the 
river than to run the risk of having the low through 
rates used to depress its whole rate fabric in that part 
of Missouri and Arkansas. Wilson & Co., in protesting, 
pointed out that there has been no change in conditions 
since the rates were established, warranting the increase 
and that the lumber business is so depressed that it 
cannot stand any advance. 


So far as the report discloses the facts, no point was 
made in the case that the rates were reduced to meet 
water competition, and that nothing has taken place since 
then, other than the removal of the rails leading to the 
Mississippi, to change conditions since the reduction was 
made. 
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(Continued from page 318) 

why the proposed- rates, or rates very little higher, 
were unreasonable. In other words, as one defender 
of the Commission pointed out, it refused to eat its 
own words because 1914 was an abnormal year, with 
nothing to indicate that the abnormality would con. 
tinue for any length of time, and the shippers are suf- 
fering on account of the abnormal times as much as 
the carriers. 

The carriers themselves; however, made no claim 
on account of the European war. On the contrary, 
they said, at the arguments, that if the war had any 
effect it was beneficial on account of the large demand 
created by it for the products of the West, foodstuffs 
and .animals. 

There is one fact that distinguishes this report 
from the one in the Five Per Cent case. It contains 
no suggestions to the carriers as to how they may in- 
crease their revenues. There was no special counsel 
in it. The decision was made as if the issues arose on 
a formal complaint. There is hardly a paragraph in 
the report in which reference is not made to some 
recent decision or decisions in which the precise issue 
disposed of in this case was not under consideration. 

The dissents of Commissioners Harlan and Daniels 
have been read with a great deal of interest. In a broad 
way it has been suggested by those who have followed 
the matter closely, their dissents are based on the fact 
that the Commission, in disposing of this case, did not 
found its decision on what have been called the “admis- 
sions against interest” made by Mr. Brandeis in the Five 
Per Cent case. In the argument, he admitted that the 
revenues of the carriers were not sufficient. 

There is no such admission in the report in I. and S. 
No. 555. On the contrary, the trend of the report is 
taken to be that while there may be an appearance of 
inadequacy of revenue, it is only temporary and produced 
by the conjunction of the expenses caused by the change 
from light rails and comparatively small engines to heavy 
rails and more powerful engines and the abnormal times, 
produced, by what cause, the Commission does not say. 

The dissenters criticize their colleagues for not stand- 
ing by, in the Western case, the propositions in the Five 
Per Cent case, based on the so-called admissions against 
interest, made by Mr. Brandeis in that case. Mr. Daniels, 
in his dissent, remarks that an examination of the report 
will probably fail to disclose one fact used by his col- 
leagues in disposing of the Eastern case, that was not 
disclosed, in more emphatic form, by the testimony in 
I. and S. No. 555. He also criticizes the majority for 
what he believes to be one of its reasons to justify in- 
creased rates—the idea that the financial troubles rf some 
of the carriers are due to financial maladministration. 

Commissioners Daniels and Harlan think the advances 
should have been allowed on live stock, fresh meats, pack- 
ing-house products and cotton piece goods as well as on 
the articles on which advances will take place. 

The tariffs not in conformity with the limits set by 
the Commission’s report must be canceled on or before 
September 30. Naturally on that day, if the carriers are 
ready, the advances allowed by the Commission will be 
come effective. 

The Commission summarized its decision in the syl- 
labus, which gives the increases denied and allowed. 



























Estimate of Increases Granted. 
The following tabulations, prepared from the carriers’ 
testimony in the Western Advanced Rate case, indicates 
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that about $1,500,000 has been granted of the more than 
$7,000,000 asked: 





Per Cent of 
Present Rev. 
Commodity. Advance. Revenue. from Com. 
Grain and 
grain prod- 
rr le per ewt. $2,252,493 % of 1 per cent 


Packing house of total frt. 
products and revenues, 
fresh meat.. 


34%ec per cwt. Under $1,000,- 
000 


a reek a tomews siete 
*2c per cwt. $175,000 
Maximum of 
Z%c per cwt. 
in West. In 
Southwest 3c. 
per cwt. on 
eattle, sheep 
and hogs; ic 
per cwt. on 
horses and 
mules, 


Hay ----seeee 
Live stock.... 


Approximate- 
ly $2,250,000 |About 2 per 
cent of pres- 
ent revenue 
i from traffic. 
Cotton piece 
ee ee se to 10c per 
ewt. west of 
Indiana - Illi- 
nois line; 20c 
east thereof 
and 10e to 
seaboard. Cannot be 
traced 


Under 1 per 
cent of pres- 
Bituminous ent revenue, 
eee Average 7.95c 
per ton (5c to 
10c). $1,226,122 5.3 per cent of 
present reve- 


nue from coal. 


Fruits and 
v e getables 
from Texas.| 10c per cwt. on 
s t rawberries; 
8c on peaches, 
c a nteloupes, 
tomatoes, on- 
ions: 5c on 
cabbage, po- 
tatoes and 
watermelons. | 

rice.| 5c per cewt., 

New Orleans, 





$135,000 


Brewers’ 


etc., to St. 
Louis; %ec to 
Chicago and 


Milwaukee. $18,500 


ie eee et On eee” | mete eee 
gulf 


meres ye to 


Import 
from 
ports 5e per 

on cer- 
tain imported 
commodities. 

de per cwt. 


a $50,000 
Broomcorn ... 


Total revenue increase asked... $7,107,1157 


—— equalize with similar advance already allowed in other 
territory. 

7On basis of $10,000,000 the advance asked would equal 1% 
per cent of total freight revenues of carriers in fiscal year 1914. 


REPORTING BY CONTRACT PLAN. 

The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois is consid- 
ering having the shorthand reporting of its proceedings 
done under a contract plan. Traffic men and attorneys 
for interests continuously represented before the commis- 
sion are much interested in the proposed change of 
method. They favor an arrangement making shorthand 
reports available at reasonable costs. and supplied by 
capable and reliable operators familiar with the forms 
and details of utility litigation. Securing proper short- 
hand service for utility commissions has in many cases 
apparently been difficult. Sometimes this has been be- 
cause of legal limitations upon the power of the commis- 
sions to employ skilled help, such as civil service regula- 
tions. Frequently politics has figured in the matter, usu- 
ally with the results of bad service, delays in securing 
records, and other vexations to the commission members 
and parties practicing before the commissions. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the New York Public 
Utilities Commission have their shorthand reporting done 
by contract. So do the city of Chicago and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, .The Traffic Service Bureau. 





In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their inquiries by the payment of 
a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


Express Companies’ Limitation of Liability. 

Massachusetts.—Question: ‘On May 3, 1915, there was 
shipped via express company from a point in’ Pennsyl- 
vania one trunk containing wearing apparel and personal 
effects consigned to a point in Massachusetts. - “When 
trunk was received from delivering express company 
by consignee, after being en route two weeks or more, 
it had three holes stove in it and contents were entirely 
damaged by water, rust, etc. The actual value of the 
goods damaged amounted to $210, and representative of 
the delivering carrier regularly examined contents im- 
mediately after arrival of trunk. Investigation as to 
the delay in the movement of trunk develops the fact 
that the trunk was erroneously tagged by the ‘first ex- 
press company at point of origin and sent to a point in 
Michigan, and all the time lost was apparently at that 
point, inasmuch as the delivering express company states 
that same was delivered at destination two days after 
they received it at Michigan point. They also state that 
the damage did not occur while in their possession. 


“In view of the fact that bill of lading of the first 
express company stipulates that ‘the company will pay 
not over $50 in case of loss, or 50 cents per pound on 
shipments in excess of 100 pounds, unless a greater 
value is declared and higher rates pair,’ the express 
company have offered to settle for $53, based on the 
weight. While it is a fact that a greater value was not 
declared by shipper, is not the express company liable 
to the full amount of damage which has been shown 
conclusively is due to their negligence and improper 
handling?” 

Answer: The United States Supreme Court-held, in 
the case of Wells, Fargo & Co. vs. Neiman-Marcus Co., 
227 U. S., 469, and other cases, that where the shipper 
makes no declaration of value, accepts a receipt limit- 
ing liability to $50, unless a higher value is declared, 
and obtains a lower rate by reason of such limitation, 
he is bound thereto and cannot, under the Carmack 
amendment to the act, recover in excess of $50 for loss 
of the goods, whether or not he is asked to declare the 
value by the express agent, or whether or not the car- 
rier was at fault or negligent in transporting the same. 
See also the case of the George N. Pierce Co. vs. Wells, 
Fargo Co., in the United States Supreme Court, pub- 
lished on page 492, et seq., of the March 6. 1915, issue of 
the Traffic World. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion also, in re Express Rates, Practices, Amounts and 
Revenues, 28 I. C. C., 188 (see page 312 of the Aug. 9, 
1913, issue of The Traffic World), in the new form pre- 
scribed by the Commission provides that the liability of 
a carrier should be limited to a maximum of $50 on 
each shipment weighing less than 100 pounds, and to a 
maximum of 50 cents per pound on shipments weighing 
more than 100 pounds, unless a greater value was de- 
clared at the time of shipment. 

However, the law governing the carrier’s limitation 
of liability has been greatly changed on shipments mov- 
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ing since June 2, 1915, through the enactment by the 
Cummins amendment to the Carmack amendment of the 
act to regulate commerce. 


7 * * 
Consignor Liable for Freight F. O. B. Shipment Point 
of Origin. 


Indiana.—Question: “In March, 1913, we made a 
small shipment of 55 cases of bottles to a customer in 
Alabama, These bottles were sold f. o. b. factory, and 
it seems as though they were delivered on a basis of a 
73-cent freight rate. It now develops that the best rate 
that the railroad ‘company are able to check is $1.39 
through, and, as consignees have since gone out of 
business, they are endeavoring to collect this undercharge 
from us. In view of the fact that this shipment was 
sold f. o. b. our factory, we would like for you to kindly 
give us your views and advise us if you think they can 
legally collect these charges from us. If so, we would 
like to know what they would call f. o. b. factory, and 
how such a term is used?” 

Answer: Please refer to our answer to ‘“Pennsyl- 
vania,” published on page 1417 of the June 26,. 1915, 
issue of The Traffic World, under the caption of “Con- 
signee Prima Facie Liable for Freight,” for our views 
On the subject as to the consignor’s liability for freight 
charges. 

The term “f. o. b.” factory is ordinarily used to indi- 
cate that the contract of sale between the shipper and 
the consignee requires the consignee to pay the freight. 
But as the carrier is not a party to such a contract, and 
for the reasons given in the aforesaid answer to “Penn- 
sylvania,” this stipulation in the bill of lading has no 
binding force upon the carrier. 

* * + 
Carrier’s Liability as Warehouseman During 
Transportation. 

Boston.—Question: “When shipments of mill feeds 
in carload lots are forwarded to be held in railroad or 
lake line warehouses for orders, on through bills of lad- 
ing, and diversions of shipments are made, as per tariff 
provisions, prior to the arrival of such shipments at 
such warehouses, do the shipments become through ship- 
ments for which the carriers are liable in case of loss 
by fire while passing through transfer warehouses? 

As we understand it, the carriers are not liable 
when shipments are held in warehouses for storage, and 
the point involved in the above is whether the original 
forwarding of shipments to be held in storage still holds, 
as far as the fire risk is concerned, until after the cars 
are through the warehouses, or whether from the date 
of the diversion of such cars, on our orders to forward 


them, the insurance risk is assumed by the carriers. <A’ 


similar case to this might occur as follows: We might 
have shipments ordered to hold at a warehouse for 
orders, and prior to any notice of arrival of such ship- 
ments at such warehouse we might divert them, as pro- 
vided for by our arrangements with the carriers, although 
the notice of arrival at such warehouse might be on 
the way to us, but not received prior to our filing diver- 
sion orders. In case of fire, would the date of our filing 
diversion orders with the local agent of the carrier in 
our city transfer the risk under the storage privilege 
which was on us to the carriers, by virtue of our having 
filed orders to forward the shipments?” 

Answer: The test by which to determine whether 
the carrier’s relation is that of a common carrier or a 
warehouseman is generally stated to be whether some- 
thing remains to be done by the shipper, or whether 
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the goods are detained or delayed through’ the carrier’s 
act or to suit its purpose or convenience. If something 
remains to be done by the shipper, on account of which 
the carrier is holding the goods, the latter is merely a 
warehouseman. If, however, the goods are detained in 
transit by the carrier to suit its own purpose or con- 
venience, it would be a common carrier thereof, and its 
liability would be measured by the principles governing 
that particular relation. As a warehouseman, the car- 
rier is not an insurer of the goods, but is held only to 
ordinary care for their safety. 

When goods are stopped in transitu and held sub- 
ject to shipper’s orders, the carrier is ordinarily liable 
as a warehouseman only. McVeagh vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 5 Pac., 457; Moore on Carriers, Second Edition, 
Vol. 1, page 375, Note 2. If, however, the goods move 
under a through bill of lading, and are being held in 
the carrier’s warehouse at some point on its line for 
diversion orders, in accordance with proper tariff regu- 
lations, then the first and each succeeding carrier be- 
comes the agent of the owner of the goods to make 
delivery to the next carrier, and any instructions given 
to the proper agent of the first carrier for a continu- 
ance of the carriage, if given prior to the loss of the 
goods in warehouse, and not promptly transmitted by 
wire to the carrier so holding the goods, would be suffi- 


cient to hold such carrier liable as a common earrier. 
oe ak * 




















Transportation of Appliances in Railroad Construction 
Work. 


Kansas.—Question: “A written agreement was made 
between a railway company and a contractor, the latter 
agreeing to do certain work on the line of the road, 
involving the use of machinery. The contract provided 
that the machinery should be shipped to the place where 
the work was to be done, free of freight charges, from 
another state, and returned free to the place from 
whence it was originally shipped. After the completion 
of the contract the machinery remained on the ground 
for more than a year, was then shipped back interstate 
by the contractor to the point of origin, and carrier 
refused to refund to the contractor the return freight. 
Was the carrier justified in thus refusing? Is there ary 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
question?” 

Answer: In rule 208 (c), Conference Rulings Bul- 
letin 6, the Interstate Commerce Commisison held that 
a carrier may lawfully give “free or reduced-rate car- 
riage over its line to contractors for material, supplies 
and men for use in construction, improvements or re- 
newal work on the line of that carrier, provided such 
arrangements for free or reduced-rate carriage are made 
a part of the specifications upon which the contract is 
based and of the contract itself.” 

Again, In the Matter of Transportation of Company 
Material, 22 I. C. C., 439 (see page 321 of the Feb. 24, 
1912, issue of The Traffic World), the Commission held 
that “firms and individuals have an undoubted right to 
enter into contracts of purchase and sale under which 
the consignor pays an agreed portion of the transporta- 
tion charges and the purchaser or the consignee another 
portion of those charges. A carrier as a shipper has 
the same right. * * * The contract of purchase and 
sale of the property shipped and the actual or technical 
ownership of it at the time it is shipped or during the 
transportation are not matters of importance or concert, 
so long as such contracts and ownership are not resorted 
to‘ or permitted to be cloaks or excuses for effecting 
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either directly or indirectly evasion of or departure from 
lawful tariff rates, rules. and charges.” 

In the case of Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Co. vs. 
Grant Brothers’ Construction Co., 228 U. S., 177, this 
court substantially held that in constructing, improving 
or repairing its road or in, building extensions or 
branches, a railroad company in providing for the trans- 
portation of men and supplies for the work in question 
is not acting as a common carrier, and in transporting 
such employes or supplies necessary for the work with- 
out charge or at reduced rates the railroad does not 
violate the act, if the arrangement or contract was 
entered into in good faith and not as a mere subter- 
fuge or cloak for concealing a violation of the provisions 
of the law. That for such work the railroad company 
while providing facilities for its service as a common 
carrier is not acting as such. That it may do the work 
itself, if it chooses, or it may make it the subject of 
contract with another. In the latter case it simply em- 
ploys an appropriate agency. The haulage by the rail- 
road company of the men, appliances or supplies re- 
quired by the contractor for the purpose of the construc- 
tion, or improvement, to or from the point on its line 
where the work is to be done, is merely incidental to 
the work itself. The cost of such haulage is obviously 
an item of expense which must be taken into account 
in fixing the terms of the construction contract, and in 
providing for it over its own line the railroad company 
may adjust the matter with the contractor as it sees fit. 
The court then goes on and holds that “a railroad com- 
pany is not acting in the performance of its duty as a 
common carrier in such dealings for the reason that 
such an agreement lies outside the policy of the act.” 

It is therefore our opinion that the carrier’s refusal 
to return the machinery in question was the breach of 
a contract wholly valid in law, and that the contractor 
might recover damages in a court of law. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
last issue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

August 20—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Hall: 
|. & S, 617—Rates on condensed milk to California points. 
August 23—Helena, Mont.—Commissioner Hall: 
6151—Lindsay & Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 
bar oes Brewing Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
eta 
August 25—Great Falls, Mont. —Commissioner Hall: 
7892—Royal Milling Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
7893—Royal Milling Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
7894—Royal Milling Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
7977—Sun River Distilling Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
et al. 


August 30—Grand Junction, Colo.—Commissioner Hall: 
|. & S. 674—Melon refrigeration charges. 
September 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Thurtell: 

Fourth Section Application No. 10172, filed on behalf of the 
Southern Pacific Co.-Atlantic Steamship Lines, asking for 
authority to establish a set of extremely low commodity 
rates from New York Pier to the California ports without 
making such rates applicable to the intermediate points. 


September 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Thurtell: 

Fourth Section Application No. 10199. On behalf of lines 
operating from Pacific Coast ports via the Gulf ports and 
water carriers, thence to establish reduced rates on oats, 
wheat, alfalfa meal and rice in carloads from Pacific Coast 
ports to eastern seaboard points without applying such 
rates as maxima from or to intermediate points. 

Fourth Section Application No. 10227. On behalf of the A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. and the’ Western Pacific Ry., and their eastern 
connections for authority to establish reduced rates on 
beans, canned goods, barley, oats, wheat, dried fruits, al- 
falfa meal and rice from Pacific Coast ports to Atlantic 
seaboard points without making such rates applicable as 
maxima from or to intermediate points. 

September 2—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Haggerty: 

5622—In the matter of rates on coal, C. L., from points in 

Wyoming and Montana to points in South Dakota. 
September 2—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Hall: 
_ l. & S. 669—Rates on coal from Colorado and Wyoming mines. 
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September 7—Adrian, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: 
7697—Peerless Wire Fence Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
7850—F. W. Prentice Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. 
September 7—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Brown: 
8039—Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. N. Y. 
P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


a ye 8 pF mes of Virginia Produce Exchange vs. N. Y. 


P. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
Septem 7—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 
& S. 636—Rates on broomcorn to Cincinnati. 
7da—W. E. Heyser Lumber Co. vs. K. & W. Va. R. R. Co. 
et a 


Copteener 7—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Hagerty: 
& S. 683—Rates on stone to Des Moines, Ia. 
6465—Pilleburs Flour Mills Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. 
6069—Russell Creamery Co. vs. Great Northern Express Co. 


September 7—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
7889—Louis Muller & Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
rT teen Tin Can Co. et al. va. B. & O. BR. BR. Co. 

et al. ; 
7937—T. M. Dinsmore & Co. vs. P. B. & W. R. R. Co. 
8110—H. E. Kriel vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 

September 8&—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 
7632—Joseph Joseph Bros. & Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
7880—Ulland Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

2" Cpe Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co. 
et al 

September 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Haggerty: 
7409—Reeves Coal Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
=e Mill and Elevator Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M 

o. 
Ry. Co. etal. 
Ler amend Elevator Co. vs. Fairmount & Veblen R. R. Co. 
et al. 

September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Wilson: 

7847—Darragh Co. vs. C. R. Il. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 
l. & S. 650—Rates on cement to Long Island points. 


September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
|. & S. Docket No. 613—New York-Jersey City ferry rates. 


fHeptember 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
l. & S. 647—Rates on lumber to Wisconsin points. 
September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. E. Smith: 
oe aa Webster & Co. vs. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
‘o. et al. 


September 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gibson: 
l. & S.°661—Allowances on anthracite coal at Hauto & Nes- 
quehoning, Pa. 


September 9—Detroit, Mich._—Examiner Flynn: 
7415—Ford Motor Co. vs. G. T. Wn. Ry. Co. et al. 
6511—Michigan Seating Co. vs. G. T. N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
7496--City Ice Delivery vs. P. M. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
\. & S. 7i—Coal and coke from points on the L. & N. to 
points on the Big Four R. R. 
(. & S. 321—Coal rates from Virginia mines. 
\. & S. 625—Coke rates from Virginia points. 
|. & S. 633—Coal rates from Virginia mines. 
September 9—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Mattingly: 
8058—W. H. Settle & Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8087—E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. vs. New Orleans Great 
Northern R. R. Co. et al. 


September 9—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Haggerty: 
ae ee tee Lumber Co. vs. Canadian Northern Ry. 
o. et al. 
7802—Minnesota & Ontario Power Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
7831—C. A. Kaye vs. Canadian Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
* 1, & S. 666—Western Grain Products Rates. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7969, Sub No. 2. Merrill-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., vs. 
Erie et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on butter and 
eggs by reason of rules and regulations governing refrigera- 
tion in Official. Classification territory making advances in 
addition to the Five Per Cent. Ask for cease and desist 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8002, Sub. No. 3. D. I. Brody Co., Des Moines, Iowa, vs. 
Durham Southern et al. 

Against a rate of 93 cents on less-than-carload shipments 
of denims from Duke, N. C., to Des Moines, as unjust and 
+ =e Ask for reparation to the basis of published 
rates. 

No. 8118, Sub. No. 8. Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., vs. Northern 
Pacific Ry. Co. 

Against a rate of $2 per ton on soft coal, Superior, Wis., to 
Moorhead, Minn., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for rate 
not to exceed $1.34 and reparation. 

No. 8118, Sub. No. 9. Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., vs. Great North- 
ern Ry. Co. 

Against rate of $1.95 on soft coal, Graceville, Minn., to 
Duluth, Minn. Ask for rate of $1.46 and reparation. 

No. 8118, Sub. No. 10. Baldwin Eelevator Co., Barry and Moor- 
head, Minn., vs. Great Northern Ry. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft soal from Duluth 

and Superior to Barry, Minn. Ask for just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8171. Rock City Spoke Co., Nashville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. 
mR, R. Co. ot at 
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Against a rate of 23%c on spokes in the white from Nash- 
ville to Chicago as unjust and uMmreasonable, also discrimi- 
natory in favor of manufacturers located at Jackson, Tenn., 
MeMinnville, Memphis, Tullahoma, Manchester and Algood. 
Tenn. Ask for just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates 
and reparation. 

No. 8172. Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on soft coal, C. L., Hud- 
son, Wyo., to O’Neill, diverted to Omaha and again diverted 
to Steinauer, Neb. Ask for cease and desist order and 
reparation. ; 

No. 8173. Page & Son, Inc., Portland, Ore., vs. Ore.-Wash. 
R. R. & N. Co, et al. ’ 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments of 
lemons, Long Dock, New York City, to Portland, Ore. Ask 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 8174. Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Phillip, Miss., vs. 
& Mississippi Valley et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
oak lumber from Phillip, Miss., to South Bend, Ind., for New 
Jersey, Indiana and Illinois delivery. Ask for a rate not to 
exceed 23 cents and reparation. 

No. 8175. Byron T. Rowan et al, San Bernardino and else- 
where in California, vs. Atchison et al. 

Against rates on coal from points in New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming to California destinations as unjust and unreason- 
able. Ask for maxima reasonable rates and $15,529.90. 

No. 8176. J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co., New York City, vs. S. 
A. L. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber, Hoffman, N. C., 
to McDonough’s, N. J., by reason of alleged misrouting. Ask 
for reasonable rate via Norfolk or Portsmouth, Va., and 
reparation. 

No. 8177. The National League of Commission Merchants of 
the U. S. and William Smith & Co., Philadelphia, vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Against rates on butter and eggs in standard cases, any 
quantity, between points in Illinois and Pennsylvania. Ask 
for the application of a present rate of 76 cents and repara- 
tion. 

No. 8178. Davidson Grocery Co., Butte, Mont., et al. vs. Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific et al. 

Against a rate of 55 cents on canned goods, straight or 
mixed carload, from points of origin in Utah to Butte, on 
shipments moving prior to April 22, 1915. Ask for the appli- 
— of the present established rate, and reparation to that 
basis. 

No. 8179. Pulp and Paper Manufacturers’ Association,’ Chicago, 
vs. The Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago et al. 

Excessive, unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates 
on sulphur from Sulphur Mines, La., to mills in Wisconsin. 
Ask for just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No, 8180. A. H. Kerr & Co. and Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co., 
Sand Springs, Okla., vs. Sand Springs Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 75 cents on glass fruit jars, fruit jar tops 
and fastenings, and jelly glasses, carload, from Sand Springs 
to points in New Mexico, California, Nevada, Arizona, Ore- 
gon and Washington, as unjust and unreasonable because it 
is blanketed from a point in the United States east of Den- 
‘ver to destinations in the states mentioned. Ask that the 
rates from Sand Springs be at least 10 cents under rates 
from western Pennsylvania, West Virginia and other points 
east of the Illinois-Indiana line, and that rates from Sand 
sea to intermediate points be graded according to dis- 
ance. 

No. 8181. Hammond, Standish & Co., Parker, Webb & Co., 
Sullivan Packing Co, and Newton Beef Co., Detroit, Mich., 
vs. Michigan Central et al. 

Against rules and regulations relating to the cleaning and 
disinfecting of live-stock cars as unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly preferential because complainants 
contend it is the duty of carriers to furnish reasonably suit- 
able cars and the cost of cleaning is-covered by existing 
rates and unduly preferential in that there is no such re- 
quirement for cars in which poultry is shipped. Ask to be 
relieved of the charges, and reparation. 

No. 8182. In the matter of rates on cement between points in 
Western Trunk Line territory and between points in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory and adjacent territories. 

No. 8184. Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Nashville, Tenn., vs. 
4 & N. 

Against failure to provide for an allowance for dunnage 
in the form of standards, strips and supports used in secur- 
ing logs on flat gondola and coal cars. Ask for the applica- 
tion of rates now applicable on lumber and such other rules 
as the Commission may deem fit. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
eo office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
price.) 


Yazoo 


No. 2131, Case No. 7460. Ohio Valley Tie Co. vs. L. & N. 
R. R. Co, et al., and Sub. No. 1, Same vs. Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis Ry. Co. et al. Rates charged on cross and 
switch ties from points in Kentucky and Tennessee to Louis- 
ville, on through shipments to points north of the Ohio River 
found to have been unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 2132, Case No. 8838. Ben Bergerman vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. Charges collected on overalls from Detroit to 
Pueblo, Colo., found to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 2133, Case No. |. & S, 538. Export rates on cottonseed- 
meal and cottonseed meal cake from El Centro, Cal., to Gal- 
veston. Proposed increased rate on cottonseed meal and cot- 
tonseed meal cake from El Centro to Galveston for export 
found not justified and required to be canceled. 
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SUSPENDED TARIFFS . 


THB TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Butlding, Washinyton, D. 0. 


August 6, in -I. and S. No. 625, the Commission suspended 
from August 28 until February 28, Louisville & Nashville 
I. Cc. C. No. A13307. The suspended tariff increases rates on 
coke from points in Virginia to destination north of the Ohio 
River. It was suspended originally from April 30 until August 
28. 

August 6, in I. and S. No. 627, the Commission further sus- 
pended from August 15 until February 15, a schedule in Supple- 
ment No. 38 to Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Il. C. C. No. 
B2506. It cancels through joint rates on coal from Toluca, Ill., 
to destinations on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. -It was 
suspended originally from April 17 until August 15. 

August 6, in I. and S. No. 690, the Commission suspended 
from August 7 until December 5, schedules in Supplement No. 7 
to Morris’ I. C. C. No. 402. They cancel proportional commodity 
rates on vehicles, C. L. and L. C. L., from Toledo and other 
points in Ohio to the Ohio River crossings and Virginia cities, 
applicable to shipments destined to the south and southeast. 
The proposed cancellation would have the effect of establishing 
class rates governed by Official Classification applicable to this 
traffic. For illustration the present and proposed rates on farm 
wagons, in cents per 100 pounds, from Toledo, Ohio, and the 
amounts of increase, are as follows: 

Amount of 

To— Present. Proposed. increase. 
Cees, Chee, Biv ckccccccescus 13.1 3.1 
Virginia Cities, C. 21.6 4.6 
Commas, Cte, Fe. Cy Bes oc cicacccvcce f 35.7 20.7 
Wee Creme, Fa ©. Boies ce vcasccens 2s 58.3 33. 

August 7, in I. 


. No. 628, the Commission further 
suspended from August 30 until February 29 Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co. tariff I. C. C. No. 6245. It increases rates 
on bituminous coal from points in West Virginia to points 
in Kentucky. It was suspended originally ‘from May 2 until 


August 7, in I. and S. No. 691, the Commission  sus- 
pended from August 10 to December 8 an item in Supp. 17 
to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1055. It increases rates on sweet 
potatoes from Baton Rouge, La., and other points in Louisi- 
ana on line of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. to 
Texas destinations. The present and proposed rates from 
Baton Rouge, La., to Fort Worth, Tex., are 34 cents and 
52 cents, respectively. 

In I. and S. No. 692, August 9, the Commission Suspended 
from August 10 until December 8 Morris’ I. C. C. No. 548. The 
suspended tariff increases class rates from Menominee, Mich., 
and Green Bay, Marinette and other stations in Wisconsin to 
points in Central Freight Association territory. The present 
and proposed rates, with the resultant amounts of increases 
from the above-named stations to several points of destination, 
are as follows: 

In cents per 100 pounds. 
2 3 4 5 


18.9 
20. 


To— 
Akron, Ohio: 
Present 
BI, sain wrtkncn'-0 5 0-0e,600-0'" 
Amount of advance....... 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Present 
I 565 oi de donee ab ae ee 
Amount of advance....... 
Detiance, Ohio: 
Present 
Serre 
Amount of advance....... 
Zanesville, Ohio: 
Present 
er ee . B 8. 
Amount of advance....... 5. 3. 3.6 2.1 1.5 .D 
August 9, in I. and S. No. 629, the Commission further sus- 
pended from August 29 until February 29 Item 365A, Sup. No. 
26, to Chicago Great Western I. C. C. No. 4908. The suspended 
item increased rates on bituminous coal from Chicago to Red 
Wing, Minn., and other points. It was originally suspended 
from May 1 until August 29. 
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HEARING ON EXPRESS RATES. 


The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois an- 
nounces that, it having been petitioned by various express 
companies for authority to advance certain express rates, 
a full hearing will be granted them on the morning of 
August 23. at 10 o’clock, at Room 718 Insurance Exchange 
Building, Chicago. On Feb. 1, 1914, a new scale of ex- 
press rates was adopted by the commission, applicable 
between point:; within the state, which has worked out 
to be an advance in some instances and a reduction in 
others. The advance proposed, as effective September 1, 
by the express companies, has not as yet been worked 
out by the commission to determine the amount, and for 
that reason the hearing will be held. 


The Commission has dismissed Docket 7833, Portland 
Railway, Light & Power Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al. 
on the request of the complainant. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


A National Lumber Traffic Congress 


P. E. Gilbert, of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, Outlines Definite Plan for Unity of Action in 
Traffic Matters—Constructive Criticism Asked 


Adopting recent suggestions contained in the lumber 
press, P. E. Gilbert of the Wisconsin Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, with mills at Huttig, Ark., and Deering, Mo., a 
member of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and various local 
lumber clubs, has outlined a plan for bringing the lumber- 
men together on traffic work. The concrete suggestions 
are offered in the hope that they will start constructive 
criticism permitting immediate steps to be taken to form 
a lumber traffic body. Mr. Gilbert’s letter is as follows: 
A. Fletcher Marsh, Chairman Traffic Committee, Chicago: 

Referring to recent conversation I had with you on 
the question of a national traffic organization for the 
purpose of furthering the lumbermen’s interest in all mat- 
ters pertaining to traffic and also my conversation with 
you this morning, I wish to call your attention to articles 
in recent issues of the lumber press, and, complying with 
your request, I will endeavor to give you, in the follow- 
ing, an outline of my ideas on the subject. 

(1) I think that this organization should bear a 
name that is, in a measure, descriptive of its composi- 
tion; and, inasmuch as the idea would be to have a na- 
tional organization composed of representatives from the 
different associations, it could be called the National 
Lumber Traffic Congress, for reasons which will appear 
in the following: 


(2) The object of the association should be the co- 
operation of all lumber interests on traffic matters affect- 
ing the industry, with a view to eliminating the dissension 
and also the unnecessary duplication of evidence that has 
existed in the past wherever the shippers have found 
it necessary to appear before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other duly authorized commissions for the 
purpose of furnishing evidence for or protesting against 
conditions, either in effect or proposed, that are in favor 
of or detrimental to the interests of the lumber industry 
and the promotion of perfect team work on the part of 
lumbermen in actions they may take in these matters. 

(3) Membership.—The membership to be made up 
of the different local, state and national associations, 
clubs and organizations that are vitally interested in 
lumber traffic and questions pertaining thereto. 

(4) Representation.—Each member organization to 
be entitled to one representative, who shall be a prac- 
tical lumberman, attended and assisted at all meetings 
by the traffic manager of his association, thereby giving 
the congress in session the benefit of both the practical 
as well as the traffic side of all questions that may come 
before it. Each member association to have one vote, the 
voting to be done by its representative. 


(5) Officers——The officers necessary for the conduct 
of the organization can be determined on later, but 
there should be a manager who must be a thoroughly able 
traffic man, capable of handling the details of his office 
as well as an expert in traffic matters, whose office shall 
be the headquarters of ‘the organization, and shall be 
established at some central point so located as to be 
reached as easily as possible by representatives of all 
member organizations. 

(6) Dues.—The dues can be assessed on a sliding 
scale, each member association paying dues according to 





the number of firms that compose its own membership, 
a list of the names of these firms to be on file with the 
manager of the congress and kept corrected to date. By 
assessing the dues in this manner the organization would 
not be very expensive to member associations and would 
insure a very substantial income for the maintenance of 
the organization and the carrying on of its work. 


(7) Meetings.—The regular meetings, order of busi- 
ness, number constituting a quorum, etc., can be arranged 
to suit the convenience of the members and work of the 
organization. As there doubtless will be many special 
meetings necessitated by changes in tariffs, traffic reg 
ulations, etc., it occurs to me that these meetings need 
not necessarily be attended by all of the representatives 
to the congress, for naturally all of the member associa- 
tions would not be interested in the particular tariff or 
matter in question. Such meetings need only be attended 
by the representatives of the associations interested, but 
the by-laws should provide that a notice of all special 
meetings, setting forth plainly the object of same, shall be 
furnished each representative sufficiently far in advance 
of the meeting to permit attendance if desired, and shall 
also furnish to each representative a copy of the records 
of the meeting and allow sufficient time for objections or 
approval to be filed by the absent members before any 
definite action is taken by the congress. This would 
obviate the necessity of long, expensive trips by repre- 
sentatives to attend special meetings, in the subject of 
which they were not interested. 


I am of the opinion that in an organization of this 
kind all matters of local differences would be settled be- 
tween the firms in their own organization, and when the 
member association representative attends the congress 
he will have the unanimous support of the members of 
his association in the position he will take on the dif- 
ferent questions that come before the congress, and, in 
being attended by his traffic manager at the meetings of 
the congress, will be in position to place before the con- 
gress, both from a lumberman’s and traffic standpoint, the 
different questions that particularly affect the district 
where the firms of his association are operating. He can 
also place before the congress copies of the tariffs and 
other publications representing the questions objected to 
by his association or its members, and explain his par- 
ticular situation for the consideration of the congress; 
then. upon unanimous approval of the representatives, pre- 
sent a program for the manager to follow can be adopted 
and the committees for the purpose of funishing the 
information necessary can be formed. Naturally, ihe in- 
formation will come from the representatives of the asso- 
ciations affected and will be furnished by the members 
most interested in the question at hand. By handling 
in this way there will be insured co-operation between 
different firms located in the territory affected, and where 
there is any discord same can be eliminated before the 
evidence reaches the congress and is by them presented 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. By handling in 
this manner the lumbermen would attain that perfect 
team work that has gained so much for the railroads in 
the hearings before both the Commission and examiners 
in recent cases, and which has proven so effective in 
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other organizations and seems to be entirely lacking in 
the lumber industry—one of the greatest industries in 
this country. 

Let us try to get together on this subject in the fu- 
ture and, if possible, form a congress that will mean 
actual co-operation, so that when we are called upon to 
act on traffic matters that are constantly coming before 
this industry and which are of so vital importance in the 
conduct of our business, that we will accomplish some- 
thing and appear before the Commission or their exam- 
ining board with our protests solidly backed by the whole 
lumber industry of the United States. Too many times 
in the past have a few of us been obliged to bear the 
work and the expense of these appearances, laboring at a 
great disadvantage, on account of the lack of co-opera- 
tion, and have been unable to secure a favorable decision 
when we had a case, the merits of which were recognized 
by all lumbermen affected. It is time we had some kind 
of a national organization, made up of associations, clubs, 
or local organizations, in which all local differences have 
been adjusted before bringing the matter to the national 
organization, and when this is accomplished we will have 
real co-operation in the spirit, as well as the word. 


LUMBER INQUIRY QUESTIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. O. 


With a view to getting as much information as pos- 
sible from both shippers and carriers concerning lumber, 
lumber dealers’ customs and lumber rates before the 
taking of oral testimony in the lumber inquiry is begun, 
the Commission on August 9 sent out a list of questions, 
to be answered under oath on or before October 15. 
They are as follows: 


1. What is the relationship of commodity rates on 
wood articles or lumber products to the rates on lumber 
in the various classification exceptions and in carriers’ 
individual and agency tariffs? 

(a) Show the variance in the lumber lists of the 
various classification exceptions and give reasons for 
such variance. 


(b) Wherever agency tariffs or tariffs of individual 
lines establish a relationship other than that main- 
tained in the classification exception which would natu- 
rally govern this, information should be given, together 
with the reasons for such variance. 


(c) To what extent does this relationship vary in 
different sections of the country? 

2. To what extent does lumber and to what extent 
do lumber products move on class rates? Do the same 
products in some instances move on class rates and in 
others on commodity rates? 

3. To what extent do the rates vary for different 
kinds of lumber, as, for example, fir, pine, hardwoods, 
woods of value, etc.? 

(a) To what extent do the rates vary for different 
grades of the same kind of lumber? 

4. Is it desirable and practicable to establish 
throughout the country a uniform lumber list fixing a 
definite relationship between lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts? 

(a) Should such classification of lumber and lumber 
products be uniform throughout the country or uniform 
in certain sections of the country, and, if in certain sec- 
tions, how should the country be divided? 

5. To what extent should manufactured products of 
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lumber take the same rates as lumber? Should certain 
lumber products take higher rates than lumber? If so, 
into how many classes or groups for rate purposes 
should lumber products be divided, and what particular 
products should be grouped or classed together? 


(a) Are there any wood articles now rated higher 
than lumber that ought to be rated the same as lumber, 
and are there any lower than lumber that ought to be 
raised to lumber basis? Are there any which should be 
farther removed from the lumber basis than at present? 

6. What are the bases for a differentiation in the 
rates on lumber and lumber products? 

(a) Are any of the manufactured products particu- 
larly susceptible to damage in transit as compared with 
lumber, and are any of the relationships existing to-day 
founded on that idea? 

(b) Would it be practicable to divide the various 
products, for rating purposes, into groups depending 
upon whether they are “in the rough,” “in the white,” 
“finished,” “primed” or “cut to shape or dimensions?” 


(c) What are the distinctive operations, either me- 
chanical or otherwise, that remove an article from the 
lumber category and make it susceptible to higher than 
the lumber basis or throw it into the category of manu- 
factured articles? 

7. Do commercial competition and carrier competi- 
tion influence the rates on lumber and lumber products 
differently? 

8. Is there any water carriage of lumber products? 
If not, why not? 

9. Compare lumber with lumber products and with 
other classes of traffic with respect to kinds of cars 
used, car shortage, expedited movement, etc. 

10. Should all grades of lumber take the same rate 
without regard to inherent qualities of value? Are rates 
lower on low grades than on the upper grades of lum- 
ber practicable and desirable? 

11. Should a distinction be made between so-called 
woods of value and ordinary woods, and, if so, exactly 
what are the woods of value and what are their values? 

(a) Is there any basis other than value for a dif- 
ferentiation in rates on various kinds of lumber? 

12. In so far as the information is available, give the 
quantity of movement, the average loading per car and 
the value per 1,000 feet and per ton of different kinds 
of lumber and lumber products. 

13. Which are the routes of heaviest movement? 

14, What are the provisions for carload mixtures 
of wood articles or lumber products and lumber in the 
various classifications, classification exceptions and in 
carriers’ individual and agency tariffs? 

(a) To what extent do these provisions vary in 
different sections of the country? 

(b) Why are mixtures broad in one case and not 
in another? 

(1) When shipments originate at the same point 
and are destined to different destinations. 

(2) In different sections ‘of the country. 

15. To what extent should carriers provide for car- 
load mixtures of wood articles or lumber products and 
lumber? 

16. In what respect do transit provisions vary for 
lumber and lumber products? 

(a) As to charge? 

(b) As to the extent of the service? 

17. Should transit provisions be made universal and 
upon the same terms? 
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August 14, 1915 


MORE PACKING HOUSE INCREASES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Attack of a most vigorous nature was made August 
7 on advances on fresh meats and other packing-house 
products proposed by the railroads from East St. Louis 
and Chicago to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. Luther Walter and C. B. Heinemann, for Morris 
& Co.; C. R. Hillyer, for Cudahy; R. B. Rynder, Swift & 
Co., and W. W. Manker, Armour & Co., appeared before 
the suspension board asking that the tariffs which are 
dated to become effective August 15 and August 25 be 
suspended. 


“These tariffs constitute the last fourth of an effort 
by the railroads to make terrific advances on all live stock 
and packing-house commodities,” said Mr. Hillyer. “The 
other three-fourths have been suspended and the reasons 
which caused the Commission to hold up the other tariffs 
should operate to bring about a suspension of these.” 

Mr. Heinemann submitted a table showing the present 
and proposed minima and rates. On fresh meats the 
minimum is to be increased from 20,000 to 21,000 pounds. 
The proposed rates, if allowed to become effective, would 
increase the charge on a carload of fresh meat from Chi- 
cago to Akron, O., from $48.40 to $58.80 and from East 
St. Louis from $58.80 to $74.55. From Chicago and East 
St. Louis similar increases would be made to Canton, 
Cleveland and Lorain. To Buffalo and Pittsburgh the 
rate from Chicago would be increased from $56.80 to $69.30 
and from East St. Louis from $67.20 to $85.05. 

The present Chicago-Cincinnati rate of $42 a car would 
be increased to $54.60, the $43 rate from East St. Louis 
would become $50.40, the increase from Chicago being 
30 per cent and from East St. Louis 17% per cent. 

Proportionate increases are named to Columbus, Day- 
ton, Mansfield, Newark, Sandusky, Toledo and Youngstown. 





The highest proposed advance from Chicago is to 
Terre Haute, Ind., amounting to 32.9 per cent, with Indi- 
anapolis following closely behind with an advance of 31.3 
per cent, Cincinnati with 30 per cent being third and 
Louisville with 28.9 per cent advance, being fourth. The 
highest percentage of increase from East St. Louis is to 
Indianapolis, being 39.6 per cent. The smallest advance 
from East St. Louis is 3.8 per cent, the same being to 
Dayton, O., but the percentage of advance to that point 
from Chicago is 25. 

The advances of more than 20 per cent from Chicago 
apply to Akron, Alliance, Buffalo, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Lorain, Louisville, Pittsburgh, Terre Haute 
and Toledo. The more than 20 per cent adWances from 
East St. Louis apply to Akron, Alliance, Ashtabula, Buffalo, 
Canton, Cleveland, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Lafayette, Lorain, Mansfield, Newark, Pitts- 
burgh, Sandusky, South Bend, Terre Haute, Toledo and 
Youngstown. 

On bulk cured meats the proposal is to increase the 
minimum carload from 28,000 to 30,000 pounds. The 
advance in rates would cause increases in the per car 
charge to a few typical points as follows: From Chicago 
to Cincinnati, $35.28 to $61.50, an increase of 74.3 per cent; 
from East St. Louis to Cincinnati, $35.28 to $54, an increase 
of 53.1 per cent; from Chicago to Dayton, from $35.28 
to $60, or 70.1 per cent, and from East St. Louis from 
$35.28 to $61.50, or 74.3 per cent. The greatest proposed 
increase, however, will be that from Chicago and East 
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St. Louis to Indianapolis. From Chicago the per car ad- 
vance would be from $26.50 to $49.50, or 86.1 per cent; 
from East St. Louis, from $29.40 to $55.50, or 88.7 per 
cent. 


The advances on packing-house products proposed in 


the tariffs would be in dollars and cents and percentages - 


as large as those on bulk cured meats to many points. 
For instance, the charge per car from Chicago to Louis- 
ville would be advanced from $30.80 to $57, or 85.1 per 
cent. From East St. Louis to Louisville, from $37.80 to 
$54, or 42.9 per cent. The increases to Cincinnati from 
Chicago would be from $47.40 to $58.50, or 23.4 per cent, 
and from East St. Louis to Cincinnati from $61.50 to 
$73.50, or 19.5 per cent. 


The defense made by the railroads is contained in a 
letter from Eugene Morris, the agent who publishes the 
tariff. Mr. Morris said that the rates are unduly low 
per se. Mr. Rynder, commenting upon that, said that 
data collected by the packers show that under the pro- 
posed rates there will be car-mile earnings as high as 42 
cents. Fifteen per car-mile, railroad traffic managers are 
on record as saying, is an amply remunerative rate. The 
second proposition of Mr. Morris’ defense is that the rates 
are low compared with those in other. sections of the 
country. To that Mr. Rynder remarked that the Com- 
mission had established a rate of 16 cents for the 410- 
mile haul from St. Paul to Chicago. For a similar haul 


. in Central Freight Association territory the present rate 


is 22.1 cents. The proposed rate would be 26.5 cents. 
The third ground of defense made by Mr. Morris is that 
these fresh meat and packing-house product rates are 
a combination of class and commodity rates “honeycombed 
with inconsistencies.” The quoted words, Mr. Rynder said, 
were taken from the first report in the Five Per Cent 
case and are supposed to have been written by Louis D. 
Brandeis. Mr. Rynder said the honeycomb character of 
the rates is a figment of the imagination. 


NEW RULE FOR INTERMEDIATE RATES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, by means of second supplementary 
Fourth Section Order No. 3866, involving fourth section 
violations in the Southeast, has modified its order as to 
how class and commodity rates shall be made at inter- 
mediate points not listed in the tariff. The modified order 
applies to only some of the roads in the Southeast and 
is as follows: 

“The rate named in this item is not applicable to all 
intermediate points. This departure from the require- 
ments of the fourth section is authorized by I. C. C.’s 
Fourth Section Order No. 3866, or rule 77 of Tariff Cir- 
cular 18-A. Upon reasonable application therefor, a com- 
modity rate will be published to any intermediate point, on 
one day’s notice to the Commission and to the public, 
which will bear the following relation to the rate to the 
next more distant point, to which a commodity rate is 
named: Where, to the intermediate point, the class rate 
to which the commodity belongs exceeds the rate on the 
same class to such more distant point, the commodity rate 
to the intermediate point will not exceed the commodity 
rate to such more distant point by more than the rate on 
the class to which the commodity belongs to the inter- 
mediate point exceeds the rate on the same class to 
such more distant. point. 

“Where, to the intermediate point, the class rates to 
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which the commodity belongs is the same as, or less 
than, the same class rate to such more distant point, the 
commodity rate to the intermediate point will not exceed 
the commodity rate to such more distant point.” 


This modification is in response to fourth section 
applications made by the following roads: Alabama & 
Vicksburg; Alabama Great Southern; Atlanta & West 
Point; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; Atlantic Coast 
Line; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; Central of Georgia; 
Charleston & Western Carolina; Chattanooga Southern: 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific; Georgia Rail- 
road; Georgia Southern & Florida; Georgia Southwestern 
& Gulf; Gulf & Ship Island; Illinois Central; L. & N.; 
C. C. McCain, agent; Macon & Birmingham; Macon, 
Dublin & Savannah; Merchants’ & Miners’ Trans. Co.; 
Missouri Pacific; Mobile & Ohio; N., C. & St. L.; New 
Orleans & Northeastern; New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago; 
Norfolk & Western; Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah; Old 
Dominion; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; R. F. & P.; St. Louis 
& San Francisco; S. A. L.; Southern Railway; Tennessee 
Central; V. S. & P.; Virginia &'S. W.; Western & Atlantic; 
Western of Alabama; Y. & M. V. 


CHARGES FOR CLEANING CARS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Detroit packing interests, notwithstanding the decision 
of the Commission in the complaint of the New Orleans 
Live Stock Exchange against the L. & N., with regard to 
the charges for cleaning and disinfecting cars in which 
diseased cattle have been transported, have filed a com- 
plaint challenging the lawfulness of charges imposed by 
carriers operating into and out of that city. The charges 
are $2.50 per single and $4 per double deck car. Those 
rates were held to be not unreasonable, when the New 
Orleans people made complaint. 

The Detroit complainants, Hammond, Standish & Co., 
Parker, Webb & Co., Sullivan Packing Co. and the Newton 
Beef Co., assert that the rates on live stock were made to 
include the cost of every duty the carrier, under the law, 
- must perform for the shipper, and that the imposition of 
the charges mentioned, made by the tariffs filed in re- 
sponse to the second report in the Five Per Cent case, are 
unreasonable in themselves and unjustly discriminatory. 
They assert that, even, admitting the right of the carriers 
to impose such charges upon shippers, they are too high. 

As to the unjustly: discriminatory character of the 
charges, the complainants point to the fact that there are 
no such charges for the cleaning and disinfecting of cars 
in which live poultry has been transported. They assert 
that the products of the live poultry shippers come into 
competition with the commodities they sell to the public. 

Apparently, however, they rest strongest on the rule 
of'law that it is the duty of carriers to furnish reason- 


ably safe equipment for the transportation of live stock 
andthat infected cars would not come within that rule. 


Another proposition they put forward is that the rates in 
effect prior to the five per cent advance were made with 
a full understanding of the duties the law laid upon the 
carriers and that the imposition of the special charge is 
unlawful, because there has been a five per cent advance 
in rates,,which, they assert, was made with a full under- 
standing that part of the cost of the service to be ren- 
dered under the old tariffs was that of furnishing reason- 
ably safe equipment for the transportation of live stock. 

That point was not disposed of in the decision on the 
New Orleans complaint. It may have been made in the 
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complaint and pressed at the hearing, but if it was the 
report thereon did not mention it and the decision, on i's 
face, seems to have been made without any consideration 
having been given to it. 


OBJECT TO BLANKET RATES 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS R'r’"'' 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. CO. 


Alleging that it is unjust and unreasonable to blanket 
rates on glass fruit jars and jelly glasses so that every 
manufacturer in the vast stretch of territory lying east 
of Denver pays the same sum of money on like shipments 
of such commodities to Pacific coast points, A. H. Kerr 
& Co. and Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. of Sand Springs, 
Okla., in a complaint against the Sand Springs Railway 
Co. and others, demand a rate of 65 cents from that point 
to the Pacific coast, with rates to intermediate points 
graded according to distance. 

There is likely to be a stiff fight on that proposition. 
In the latter part of 1914 the carriers made a rate of 
75 cents per 100 pounds on such commodities from any 
part of the country east of Denver to Pacific coast points. 
Prior to that time there was a blanket of 85 cents ap- 
plicable from east of the Illinois-Indiana line, and for a 
short time a 75-cent rate from Sand Springs. Then, in 
November, 1914, the 75-cent blanket was made as it exists 
now. 

The complainant asks that the carriers be forbidden 
to make rates that will not give Sand Springs a 10-cent 
differential under western Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio glass factories. It also asks that fourth section 
violations be removed from the territory west of Sand 
Springs and that rates from that point west be graded 
with respect to distance. 





MISSOURI GRAIN RATES ADJUSTED 





On June 14 of this year the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held, in complaints filed by the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis and the Southwest Millers’ Club, 
that discrimination resulted from the establishment of 
intrastate rates lower than the interstate rates, contem- 
poraneously maintained, from interior Missouri points to 
St. Louis, and that such discrimination came within the 
prohibition of the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States known as the Shreveport case (234 U. S., 
342). The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its de 
cision, ordered that such discrimination be removed by 
having the state rate and the interstate rate from interior 
points in Missouri to St. Louis and other rate-breaking 
points in tle state one and the same rate. 

The Missouri State Public Service Commission now 
makes the following announcement: 

“The grain rates of the state are involved in the rate 
cases pending before this commission. For instance, the 
interstate rate from Springfield, Mo., to St. Louis, Mo., is 
15% cents on wheat, while the intrastate rate is 91% cents 
on wheat. 

“In the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion it is clearly pointed out that the mileage schedule 
of state rates on grain is unreasonably low and that the 
mileage schedule of interstate rates on grain from interior 
Missouri points to St. Louis and other rate-breaking 
points is somewhat high, and it thus left a middle ground 
for the carriers to name a rate applicable on both staie 
and interstate traffic. 
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August 14, 1915 


“The Missouri statutory rates on grain do not carry 
with them any of the so-called grain privileges; that is, 
they do not include milling in transit, absorption of ele- 
vator charges, absorption of switching charges or mixing 
of products. The rates cover only grain and flour, and as 
a result thereof the shipments of other products of grain, 
such as bran, cornmeal, etc., must pay a higher rate than 
the grain or the flour. The millers of the state of Mis- 
souri have: complained to the commission for two years 
that such a situation was intolerable and was a constant 
source of trouble as well as prohibiting the free movement 
and milling of grain between points in the state of Mis- 
souri, as, if grain were milled in transit, it was necessary 
to pay either a combination of locals or the high inter- 
state rate, the result being that the Missouri statutory 
rates on grain were of advantage only for the purpose of 
reshipping to one of the state line points, more generally 
St. Louis, and to be used in defeating the published inter- 
state rate. , 

“This commission, after holding a number of confer- 
ences with the representatives of the carriers, the South- 
western Millers’ Club, the State Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, the commer- 
cial clubs of Kansas City, Springfield and St. Joseph, and 
other interested shippers, have reached an adjustment of 
the grain rate situation in this state. 

“The interstate rates have been reduced to a reason- 
able and just rate, and the intrastate rates have been in- 
creased to reasonable and just rate, making both rates 
the same for the same distance from interior points in 
this state. This will establish the grain producers, mill- 
ers and purchasers on equal terms as to rates and all 
privileges connected with the shipment of grain. 

“The grain rate is one of the most complicated rates 
known to the traffic business of railroads. The carriers 
will present to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
its approval the rates agreed upon between the shippers, 
the carriers and the, commission. If these rates are ac- 
cepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission and per- 
mitted to become effective, it will remove all discrimina- 
tion against the interior millers, producers and merchants 
handling grain. The rates agreed upon have been equal- 
ized and adjusted in harmony with the rates of Illinois 
and Iowa and will give to the grain producers of Missouri 
and the markets of Missouri at St. Louis, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph, and other points, a set of equitable and just 
rates, equalizing the markets to all producers. The re- 
duction of the interstate rates when considered with the 
increase of the state rates will approximate about five 
per cent averaged increased rate in this state over the 
present state rate. 

“The commission feels greatly gratified that it has 
heen able to bring about so equitable and just a settle- 
ment of the grain rate situation in this state and which, 
if approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
remove from the rate cases the grain rdtes and result in 
a fair and equitable adjustment of the most difficult freight 
rate involved.in the rate cases now pending before the 
commission.” 


GOOD MONTH FOR EXPRESS BUSIN ESS 


' April of this year was a good one for the express 
companies of the country, compared with the same month 
in the two preceding years. Surprising as the declaration 
May appear, it is a fact that the net income of the com- 
Panies for April, 1915, was much better than for the cor- 
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responding month of 1913. The reduced rates, ordered 
by the Commission as a result of the overhauling it gave 
their business, and from some of the burdens of which’ 
they were relieved only a few weeks ago, went into effect 
on Feb. 1, 1914. 

The summary of reports for April, made public by 
the Commission on August 6, show that that month the 
express companies made an operating income of $773,737, 
compared with only $35,733 in April, 1914, and $437,826 
in April, 1913. Their excess of net income in April, 1915, 
under the reduced rates, was substantially ten times as 
great as their income for April of the preceding year. 
Their excess of April, 1915, over April, 1914, was $738,004. 

To get these figures well established they may be put 
in this way: In April, 1913, under the old rates, which 
the Commission said were unjust and unreasonable, the 
net income of all the companies was $437,826. Under the 
lowered rates in 1914 the net income for April, 1914, was 
only $35,733, or only about one-fourteenth of what they 
had been in the same month of the preceding year. But 
in April, 1915, still under the Commission-reduced rates, 
the net jumped up to $773,737. 

But while the month was so satisfactory to the stock- 
holders, it is not to be inferred that there was a large 
increase in the volume of business. 

The “Charges for Transportation,’ which are to the 
express companies the same as the operating revenue to a 
railroad, increased from $12,310,955 to $12,524,493, or 
about $214,000. The expenses were cut in every item. The 
payments to the railroad companies for the express privi- 
leges were decreased from $6,326,857 to $6,251,766; operat- 
ing expenses were decreased from $6,161,272 to $5,760,761, 
causing the operating revenue to rise from $163,323 to 
$884,101. Express taxes were reduced from $127,533 to 
$108,272, the result being an increase in the operating 
revenue from $35,733 to $773,737. 

The operating income of the Adams increased from a 
deficit of $67,891 to $180,959; the American went from a 
deficit of $5,115 to a positive operating income of $266,772; 
the income of the Canadian Express Co. increased from 
$16,218 to $18,304; the deficit of the Globe Express Co. 
was decreased from $5,602 to a deficit of $977; the income 
of the Great Western increased from $2,076 to $9,429. The 
income of the Northern Express Co. decreased from $10,- 
273 to $6,336, that of the Southern from $94,680 to $82,506. 
Wells Fargo income rose from $90,803 to $205,767; the 
Western Express went from a deficit of $6,240 to a positive 
income of $4,638. 

For the ten months ending with April the deficit of 
the Adams increased from $635,657 to $712,372; that of 
the American rose from a deficit ‘of $613,173 to a positive 
income of $33,525; the Canadian income fell from $48,645 to 
$6,845; the Globe went from a deficit of $26,593 to a posi- 
tive of $2,445; the Great Northern fell from $146,347 to 
$123,027; the Northern fell. from $209,979 to $123,547; the 
Southern fell from $734,959 to $498,935; Wells Fargo fell 
from $926,753 to $805,879. The Western deficit increased 
from $39,965 to $40,395. -For all the companies the net 
operating income rose from $504,202 to $841,441. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 





A third summary of the results of railroad operation 
in June was issued on August 5, showing that the oper- 
ating revenue for the country as a whole rose from $137,- 
997,611 to $139,753,251, while the operating expenses were 
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cut from $98,163,594 to $92,982,898, causing the net to 
rise from $39,834,017 to $46,770,353, or from $349 to $407. 

The improvement in the operating revenue in the 
eastern district was even more marked than in the coun- 
try as a whole. It increased from $71,894,056 to $74,651,- 
058. The operating expenses were cut from $50,934,677 
to $49,060,667, causing a jump in the net from $20,959,379 
to $25,590,391, or from $619 to $753 per mile. 

The net rose in the southern district, not because 
there was an increase in the volume of business, but 
because there was a heavy cut in the expenses. The 
operating revenue declined from $15,473,885 to $13,711,971. 
The expenses were cut from $11,797,231 to $9,841,682, the 
net rising from $3,681,654 to $3,870,289. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose 
from $50,624,670 to $51,390,222. Operating expenses were 
reduced from $35,431,686 to $34,080,549, causing the net to 


bound up from $15,192,984 to $17,309,673, or from $257 ~ 


to $289. 


The net per mile for the country as a whole rose 
from $3,931 to $3,981 for the twelve months of the fiscal 
year. In the eastern district it rose from $5,985 to $6,571; 
in the southern district it declined from $2,754 to $2,293; 
in the western district it dropped from $3,167 to $3,103. 


The fourth summary of the results of operations on 
139 large roads, having a mileage of 169,507, for the 
month of June, shows a larger net for the month of June, 
for the country as a whole and for the eastern district, 
and a volume of business for the other districts larger 
than for the same month in 1914. 


Every district, however, shows a larger net operating 
revenue than for June of last year. The reduction in 
expenses goes on apace, whether by the reduction of the 
number of trains, or the failure to keep up maintenance, 
the summaries given to the public do not show. The 
reports from which the Commission’s statisticians make 
the summaries would, if carefully analyzed, indicate how 
the economies of operation are achieved. 


The increase of business in the country as a whole 
was from $193,593,000 to $195,403,000 and the reduction 
in expenses from $137,969,000 to $129,477,000, so that the 
net ran up from $55,623,000 to $65,926,000, or from $331 
to $388 per mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue went up 
from $91,606,000 to $95,616,000 and the expenses dropped 
from $65,911,000 to $62,208,000, causing the net to rise 
from $25,694,000 to $33,407,000, or from $569 to $738 per 
mile. 


In the southern district the operating revenue fell 
from $30,532,000 to $29,048,000. The expenses were lopped 
off from $22,802,000 to $20,812,000, so the net rose from 
$7,730,000 to $8,236,000, or from $224 to $238 per mile. 


In the western district the operating revenue fell from 
$71,454,000 to $70,736,000. The expenses were cut from 
$49,255,000 to $24,456,000, causing the net to raise from 
$22,199,000 to $24,281,000, or from $251 to $270 per mile. 


The feature of all preceding summaries, namely, a 
larger net on a smaller operating revenue, for the country 
as a whole and for the eastern district, characterizes the 
summary for the twelve months as made up of the com- 
plete reports for eleven months and the summary for the 
169 roads in hand up to date. 

The net for the country as a whole rose from $3,829 
to $3,927 per mile. For the eastern district it rose from 
$5,747 to $6,457. In the South it fell from $3,123 to $2,815 
and in the western from $3,123 to $3,078. 
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CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0. 

The American Railway Association Committee on Re. 
lations Between Railroads gives the following summary 
of freight car surpluses and shortages for Aug. 1, 1915, 
with comparisons: 

Total surplus—Aug. 1, 1915, 265,131; July 1, 1915, 
276,421; Aug. 1, 1914, 198,998. 

The surplus for Aug. 1, 1915, includes figures reported 
since the issue of Statistical Statement No. 6. 

The decreases in surplus under July 1, 1915, are 
chiefly in groups 2 and 4 (East) in coal and gondola cars. 
There are also decreases in the surplus of box cars in 
group 5 (Southeast) and group 8 (Central) which are off- 
set by an increase in the surplus of box cars in group 6 
(Central North). 

Total shortage—Aug. 1, 1915, 888; July 1, 1915, 785; 
Aug. 1, 1914, 2,333. 

The figures by classes of cars follow: 


Classes Surplus Shortage 
ME SSNs owes s Sines S388 132,342 352 
Wiis, ck 440s Siete seet 12,666 99 
Coal and gomdoim.......cs.eces 74,488 414 
GS ds bale Se 2tO os OS oS ee 45,635 23 

265,131 888 


CLAIMS ON SPECIAL DOCKET 


THE TRAFFIC SERVIOH NEWS BUREAD, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. 0. 

The following rules respecting the handling of claims 
on the special docket have been adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

When a claim has been declined by the Commission 
on the special docket it may not be reconsidered on the 
special docket if it is not again submitted within a period 
of six months from the date on which it was denied, nor 
may it be filed as a formal complaint unless such formal 
complaint be filed within six months after the parties 
have been notified by the Commission that the claim is 
of such a nature that it cannot be determined informally: 
Provided, however, that this ruling does not apply to 
formal complaints for reparation filed within two years 
from the date ‘of the delivery of the shipments. See 
Rule III, Rules of Practice. 

Where papers in a claim presented on the special 
docket have been returned to the carrier or the claimant, 
the claim shall not again be considered on the special 
docket unless so presented with request for reconsidera- 
tion within twelve months from the date of the return 
of the papers. 





The effective date of the Commission’s order in Docket 
8628, Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo., vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co., et al., and 6662, Southwestern Missouri 
Millers’ Club vs. the Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. et al., has 
been extended from September 1 to October 1. 

An order has been issued in No. 7969, National Poul- 
try, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & O. S. W. et u., 
permitting the Philadelphia Produce Exchange to become 
an intervener. A similar order has been made in the 
same case with respect to Indiana Manufacturers of Dair,’ 
Products and the Illinois Poultry and Egg Shippers’ Asso 
ciation. . 
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HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN; 


nnn is 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address ‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


SS 
IULALNUUANE 





Local, Joint and Through Rates. 

Q.—I would be pleased to be advised of the cor- 
rect definition and application of the terms “Local, Joint, 
Proportional and Through Rates.” The terms seem to 
be loosely applied and frequently misunderstood. 

A—Local tariffs are those which name rates apply- 
ing between stations on the same railroad, and joint tariffs 
are those which contain rates which apply over the 
lines of two or more carriers. 

Proportional tariffs may contain either local or joint 
rates, and such proportional rates are those which apply 
from or to gateway junctions to be used in arriving at 
through charges on shipments originating beyond or des- 
tined to points beyond such gateway junctions, as the 
case may be. 

Through rates, in the sense in which this term is 
employed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
usually by the individual railroads, represent the through 
rates to be applied on shipments when such through 
rates are made up of local or joint rates to gateway 
junctions, plus local or joint rates from the same gate- 
way junction. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
also uses the term “joint through rates,” and such rates 
are understood to mean those which are published in 
through joint tariffs as compared with through rates 
which ‘may be published in two or more separate and 
distinct tariffs. ; x 

Through Rates Without Concurrence of..All Carriers 

Concerned. 

Q.—On reading The Traffic World of July 24, I note 
your answer on page 221 to query in regard to through 
rates published by coastwise steamship lines from points 
in the vicinity of New York City located on rail lines, 
who are not parties to the tariff. : ~ 

I wish to call your attention to the Southern Pacific 
Co., Atlantic SS. Line Tariff 120, I. C. C. 778, from New 
York City and Atlantic Seaboard territory to points in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. None of the eastern lines con- 
cur in this tariff, yet the rates quoted therein are pro- 
‘ected by the Southern Pacific SS. Line, and this tariff 
ind many others have been accepted by the Interstate 
Jommerce Commission. 

A.—While the Southern Pacific Co., Atlantic SS. 
ane Tariff No. 120, I. C. C. No. 778, applicable from 
New York City and Atlantic Seaboard territory to points 
n Louisiana and Arkansas, does not show any eastern 
ines under concurrence, inasmuch as the tariff has been 
iccepted by the Interstate Commerce Commission, there 
8 no alternative for the steamship line but to protect 
he rates carried in the issue. However, the mere fact 
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that the Commission has accepted the tariff, and that 
same has been on file, does not make it a tariff con- 
structed in accordance with the rules of the Commis- 
sion, and we do not believe that the rail carriers han- 
dling the freight from origin points are obligated under 
the tariff. 

There is a peculiar” situation as between the rail 
carriers handling the traffic to New York and the steam- 
ship company. The rail carrier receives its local rate 
from point of origin to New York City, and we would 
conclude, therefore, that the interest of the rail carrier 
in the publication, in so far as through rates are con- 
cerned, is merely nominal; but were the through rates 
published by the Morgan Line, which we observe are 
less than the sum of the local rats, to be divided on 
percentages or any less than the local to be accepted 
by the rail carrier, it is our opinion that the rail carriers 
would insist that their concurrences be shown in the tariff. 


A Correction. 


In the August 7 issue of The Traffic World, in this 
department, under the heading “Minimum Charge to Okla- 
homa Points,” page 308, reference is made to S. W. Lines’ 
Tariff Circular No. 3-J, Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1056. This 
should read Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1065. 

Through Billing. 

Q.—In Interstate Commerce Commission Report No. 
3108, covering Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
572, lighterage and storage regulations at New York har- 
bor, decided July 7, 1915, on page 55, you will find this 
paragraph: “Counsel for the carriers stated at the hear- 
ing that they would not attempt to justify the application 
of this rule to coastwise traffic moving on through billing, 
but that it would be applicable to coastwise traffic moving 
on local billing through New York.” 

The writer would like your interpretation of just what 
is intended by the term “through billing.” We are ship- 
ping continually from points in New York and New Eng- 
land to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle, via the 
Panama Canal route. These shipments are consigned 
through to consignee on the coast in care of a cartage 
agent in New York City. Shipments move on a local rate 
from point of origin to New York City and the original 
inland bill of lading is exchange at New York for ocean 
bill of lading. Now, you will note these shipments are 
billed through to ultimate destination, but they do not 
move on through billing and we will appreciate very much 
your interpretation in the premises. 

A.—The rule referred to in the paragraph quoted 
reads as follows: 

“Under the present regulations domestic freight await- 
ing delivery or transshipment coastwise is held in cars 
or in railroad warehouses on the New Jersey shore, or 
at the Sixtieth street station of the New York Central, 10 
days without storage charge; after that period the storage 
charge for the first 10 days, or fraction thereof, is 1 cent 
per 100 pounds, and for each succeeding 10 days one-half 
cent per 100 pounds. Under the proposed regulations the 
free storage period is reduced to five days, and the stor- 


age charge thereafter is 1 cent. per 100 pounds for each_ 


10 days or fraction thereof.” 


Statement of counsel that they would not attempt to 


justify the application of this rule to coastwise traffic 
moving on through billing means that the rules should 
not apply on traffic which is billed through from an origin 
point of shipment to final destination. In other words, 
if shipments are consigned through to final destination 
by the consignor, the rules would not apply, but, on the 
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other hand, if the shipment is billed locally to New York 
City, and the consignee then gives instructions to have it 
forwarded to a coastwise destination, storage would be 
assessed as set forth in the rule quoted above. 


Average Agreement. 


Q.—In an early edition of The Traffic World, we 
would like to have you give us your interpretation of 
paragraph “A,” covering the average agreement of car 
service. This paragraph reads: 

“A credit of one day will be allowed for each car 
released within the first twenty-hour hours of free time. 
In no case shall more than one day’s credit be allowed 
on any one car, and in no case shall more than five days’ 
credit be allowed in the cancellation of debits accruing 
on any one car, making a maximum of seven days that 
any car may be held free. This is to include Sundays and 
holidays.” 

The railroads at this station construe the last part 
of this paragraph to mean that after the seven days 
have expired, and the car is under penalty, they have the 
right to charge for Sundays and holidays. Car Demur- 
rage Charges specifically states that in computing time 
Sundays and legal holidays will be excluded. 


A.—In connection with the assessment of demurrage 
charges on cars which are detained by consignee or con- 
signor, the only recognition made of Sundays or holidays 
is in computing the free time. In other words, under the 
demurrage rules shippers and consignees are given a cer- 
tain period of time in which to load or unload cars, as 
the case may be, for which no demurrage charge is made, 
and in computing this time Sundays and legal holidays 
are excluded, based on rule 3, but -after this period of 
free time has elapsed, demurrage is charged for every day 
which the cars are held, including both Sundays and legal 
holidays. 


This rule applies regardless of whether the usual de- 
murrage rules are used or whether the average agreement 
is taken advantage of. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


New schedules having been filed under Southern Clas- 
sification No. 41, I. C. C. No. 30, effective August 30, 
canceling out the advanced rates on popcorn confectionery 
which the Commission had suspended in its I. and 3S. 
order No. 651, that order will be vacated, as of the date 
above named. 

An order to amend has been issued on behalf of the 
complainant in Docket No. 7894, Royal Milling Co. vs. 
Great Northern et al. 





We Build New Tank Cars 


Eastern Office: 
17 Battery Place 
New York 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Coumadities 


Pacific Coast Office: 
24 California Street 
San Francisco 
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The complainant’s petition for a rehearing in William 
A. Cameron & Co. vs. Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway 
Co. et al., Docket No. 6427, has been denied. 

6411. J. C. Shaffer & Co. vs. Illinois Central. Order 
issued for the payment on or before September 10 of 
$42.84, with interest from July 1, 1912, as reparation «un 
account of unreasonable rate charged for the transpor‘ta- 
tion of four carloads corn, Jenkins, Ill., to Chicago, IIl, 
reconsigned to Buffalo, N. Y. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


The Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. announces 
that the jurisdiction of C. A. Fullen, general agent, Win- 
nipeg, Man., is temporarily extended to include the ter- 
ritory of the Fargo agency. The present offices at Win- 
nipeg and Fargo will be maintained. 

R. J. Darnley is appointed general agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. at Rockford, III, 
vice A. G. Everett, resigned. 

W. H. Mason is appointed commercial freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., with headquarters 
at Uniontown, Pa., vice W. H. Eaton, promoted. 

Frank P. Duffield has been appointed general agent 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Elec- 
tric Traction Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. B. Knighi, chief of the tariff bureau of the Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron Mountain system, has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. The office of chief tariff bureau is abolished. 

Col. I. A. Benton has resigned as general passenger 
and freight agent of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
at Salt Lake City. He is succeeded temporarily by W. C. 
Howe, formerly city ticket agent at that point. 

Edwin F. Smallwood, formerly traveling freight agent 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad at Springfield, Mass., has 
been appointed division freight agent at that point. Josiah 
D. Greene has been appointed division freight agent of 
the same road, with office at Troy, N. Y., succeeding E. W. 
Abbott, promoted. 

The office of Lee H. Landis, assistant to president 
and traffic manager, Tidewater Southern Railway Co., has 
been moved from Stockton, Cal., to San Francisco, Cal. 





WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 






Rebuild Old Tank Cars 


Plants at 
Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 








Aug 
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¢cAn International 
Distribution 


Not only are G.V. Electrics distributed in 43 
of the 48 States, but they are used in 9 foreign 
lands as well. General Vehicle prestige has 
hada great influence on our foreign sales, but 
the quality of the trucks—their efficiency 
under a wide range of climatic and other 
operating conditions—has been an even more 
important factor. 


Our policy of “‘specific adaptability” concerns itself 
with the hard problem as well as the easy one. We 
make G. V. trucks pay in the mill yard, where the 
hauls in some instances are not over 300 feet long, 
and there are 16 stopsina roundtrip. Little specially . 
designed bin-like trucks with ball-bearing casters are 
loaded with bolts of cloth, yarn, etc., and run on to 
the big trucks, thus saving time and reducing labor 
costs. We overcame the long-haul problem by install- 
ing larger batteries or placing relay batteries at the 
out-of-town end of the run. 


In Australia, South Africa, Brazil,the Philippines, etc., 
G. V. Electrics are re-making transportation history. 
Every problem we solve helps us with your problem. 
Ask us for data on our vehicles in your line of busi- 
ness. Remember, we manufacture six models (1,000 
to 10,000 pounds) and have been making commercial 
vehicles exclusively for 14 years. 


Write for our catalogue. 


General Velicle Company, Inc. 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
j 
€ New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia © 


Copyright, 1915 

















































COMMISSION ORDERS 


On March 8 the Commission issued a report in No. 
'6490, Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific 
‘et al., in which it gave the carriers 90 days from date 
of service-in which to file tariffs containing schedules 
in conformity with the decision of the Commission. On 
jJune 2 that time was extended to August 1, but carriers 
jhaving still failed to file tariffs an order has been issued 
‘requiring them to cease and desist on or before October 
jl from charging the rates on sash and doors from Osh- 
‘kosh, Fond du Lac, Merrill, Warsaw, La Crosse and Mil- 
;waukee, Wis.; Clinton, Dubuque and Muscatine, Ia., and 
iRock Island, Ill., to C. F. A. and Trunk Line territories 
iwhich bear a different relation to the rates on lumber 
ifor a corresponding movement than is contemporaneously 
‘observed in tariffs to which they are parties naming rates 
from manufacturing plants on the Pacific coast to the 
same destinations, as the unequal treatment of lumber 
‘and lumber products, especially sash and doors, in the 
various competing territories involved was found, in that 
lreport, to be unjustly discriminatory against the com- 
‘plainants. The carriers are now notified, on or before 
‘October 1, on statutory notice and thereafter to maintain 
jand apply rates on sash and doors between the points 
inamed which bear the same relation to rates on lumber, 
‘that is contemporaneously observed in tariffs to which 
lthey are parties naming rates from manufacturing points 
i the territories named. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 











Young man, with ten years’ experience in transporta- 
tion work, would like position with traftic association or 
department. Thoroughly familiar with the rate situation; 
also well informed as to Chicago terminal facilities, 
through routing of freight and other details obligatory 
to the efficient handling of traffic work. Address B. F. 67, 
The Traffic World, Chicago. 





An experienced RATE AND TRAFFIC MAN, young, 
ambitious and with A-No. 1 references and best of habits, 
would consider handling traffic department for live 
and up-to-date firm, or would consider position in rate 
department of such concern, where ambition and knowl- 
edge are appreciated. Address C. R. 15, The Traffic 
World, Chicago. 





Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Etc. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - NEBRASKA. 








Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
1 Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Paid. 
' ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSD 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 622 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Bight fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
roads. The a two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. est insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trueks fer delivery. Write for further particulars. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to ali 
places abroad ane — Fawn hy a ——— ranpeotae 
ular stoms Du 


Cons R y, 
G. W. SHELDON @ & co. itcaee hoo vest London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur- Mer. 





Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“peer Exess” ) 
ST. JOSEPH . - ° 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SHBRVICH GUARANTEED. 





MO. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 

. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 

deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 


INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co.. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 433 Marquette Buliding 
ST. LOUIS 1501 Wright Bullding 


Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 








Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 


U. 8. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama 


F ts and Distributors of Carload freight. 
“Modern <= Warehouses with track seta a 





gi Witty, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
Crag WAREHOUSES 


TE 


Ss Ty Grana and Harrison Streets 
ead Francis and Hayden Streets 








D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2128 Central Street. 

TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIBS. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 








Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for Information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 
Malin Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“HB SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton ‘Transfer Co. 
686 The Rookery Buliding 


Yeaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 









As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mentien the paper in writing to advertisers. 






Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods.. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses, 








Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 


Trackage Connection with all railroads entering the 
Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPBHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 





Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. 


The;Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
“WAREHOUSING. 





Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACD 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE naire 10 CARS. GENBRAL THAMING 
ND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312-314-316 Williamson St. P. O. Box 985 


GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT Bagh EFFICINNT 
eae Ade io este NAL FACI 
USTOM HOUSDB BROKERS 


Track counadtions with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 


Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms for 
Furniture. OUR OWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 


THOS. MYLES’ SONS, Ltd., HAMILTON, ONT. 


Very low insurance. - 











BISHOP’S 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Citations 


A VALUABLE AID TO THE PRACTITIONER IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW 


Bishop’s Interstate Commerce Commission Citations is a 
_ careful compilation of each case in Volumes 1 to 29 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Reports which has been 
subsequently cited in the Commission Reports, Federal Re- 
porter to Volume 214 and U. S. Supreme Court Reports to 
Volume 234, showing whether the case has been sustained, 
modified or reversed by the higher courts. 


A special fcature of the work is a section devoted to such 
Federal cases as are predicated on orders of the Commission. 


The work contains an index of titles of the cases re- 
ported, and a full and exhaustive index by subject to the 
points involved in each case. 


240 pages, durably bound in law buckram. 


DELIVERED PRICE $7.00 


FOR SALE BY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 





